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. with “what it takes” 
for prosperous industry 


If you're interested in industrial locations 
with maximum advantages, run your eye down 
the route of the Kansas City Southern Lines. 


This area“has the space. Large and small sites 
are available in many industrial parks adjoining 
the cities; others in, or near, the smaller towns 
-and many a modern industry has found small 
towns an ideal answer. 


It has the people. Here, where families live close 
to the soil, industry is discovering its most 
resourceful, most adaptable workers. 


And it offers an environment for pleasant, 
productive living. Only a few decades ago this 
area included large expanses of virgin land rich 
in forests, oil and minerals. Today its attractive 
towns are blessed with a host of advantages 

both from a business and a personal point of view. 


Please call on us for specific information, and for 
assistance in finding just what you require. 


D. T. McMahon, Asst. to President 
Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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CHECK LIST BEFORE TAKE-OFF 


yY TAXE We have them, but they’re low (no increase 


in taxes paid by industry in 18 years), and 
they’re stable (no state deficit spending). 


V 100% FINANCING 3.2 rcciving fund to 
supplement private and community funds to build your 
plant building. 


Y WATE We have it — lots of it. More than 2 trillion 


gallons in our many large lakes, plus vast, 
uncounted amounts in ground storage. 


Y POWE We have it, and it’s cheap and plentiful. 


Abundant supplies of natural gas provide eco- 
nomical fuel for power generation and industrial use. 


y LAND We have it — almost 70,000 square miles of it. 

Not all of it is suitable for industry, but most of 

it is— enough that you needn’t worry about crowding or 
congestion. 


yY CLI ih ATE We have it — in fact we have all kinds of it. 


But mostly it is pretty pleasant. 
V RECREATION ji... vicsrious state lodges; what 
’ ever you want, from grand opera to Indian stickball. % 
We have it, but it’ ble. 
v COST OF LIVIN Not pie aden satan wa 4 vI<cl i r\Y 4QR1 r\\ 


lower than most. 
See page 259 for further information 


180983 





Well, how do you find water? 


With water tables going lower, and contamination of 
rivers and streams increasing, the problem of suitable 
water supply for a new industrial plant grows more 
and more complicated. 

New York Central’s Industrial Development De- 
partment has prepared a new booklet which reviews 
the many points you need to check in considering a 
possible water source. 

While water is generally plentiful throughout New 


(new York) 


“a -, eee 






ROAD TO THE FUTURE 





York Central territory, you will find Central’s water 
experts most helpful in finding the right water for 
your particular need. Mail this coupon today. No 
salesmanship, just helpmanship ... Courtesy of the 
Central. 





Ask about “Operation Turnkey”. Under this plan we 
coordinate all phases of planning, financing and 
construction and deliver a completed building to your 
specifications on either purchase or a long-term lease. 


i 

Otte W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial Development | 

Dept. H, New York Central Railroad 

466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | 
| 
| 


| 

| 

! Please send me a copy of your new booklet, “Water, How Much— 
| And How Good”’. 
| 

I 

| 
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T be C There are two major editorial additions in this the 
third annual edition of PLANT LOCATION: 


» R | MA RY | “MANPOWER, Challenge of the 1960's’, an 


article which we believe you will find ex- 


S O U RC E tremely provocative (beginning on page 7). 
- LABOR and MANUFACTURING in the 
BOOK 








Se ecru Soe: 


state by state data section, greatly enlarged 
with pertinent and specific information. 























ELLIOT A. BARROWS .......... — 
,, ge EE eee Editor . 2 ° 
A FREDRIC GOOD .......-. Assistant Editor All material in the book has been updated with 
T . the latest national statistics. 
A | PLANT LOCATION is published annually. 
4 Copyright 1961 by Simmons-Boardman Pub- , 
7 at ers Se Next year PLANT LOCATION will have 50 pages 
it Card Number 59-10297. of the most important 1960 Census material (the 
| SOSTOMAL AND SURCHTIVE OOPIESS ws 38 current edition contains the final population 
CG eet tn ok count). Also included will be a comprehensive 
15, Ohio; Carlton House, Pittsburgh 19, j ; : } 
«oe ee ee Canadian section (province by province data). 
i 3915 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 19, Tex.; 1151 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, — 916 
Kearny St., San Francisco 11, Calif.; Term. . M4 
porta cg bo ary Agee eae PLANT LOCATION is made possible by our ad- 
a eee vertisers, the leading industrial development or- 
shines, tabioin ceadiaes tteonees ganizations. Please: 
M. J. Figa, Jr., vice-president and director 
{ of production; George Dusenbury, vice 
president and editorial and promotion di- Mate e sie UM eset Hee ie “5 
rector; Robert a Van Ness, vice-president Seo RS Cea het ee ee re a eee ag eee ee 
and circulation director; Duane C. Salis- ° | 
awh, crectve deecoeioas and ven Mention PLANT LOCATION when contact- 
irector; Robert G. Lewis, vice-president ) e ° | 
and publishing director. i ing advertisers. 
| 
| _ Volunteer your opinion of the book when | 
| meeting with industrial development organ- 
izations. 
: Your cooperation in this matter will insure the 


continuing growth and usefulness of PLANT 
LOCATION. 
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ing Your Plant in Its Place! 
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we. Good trackage industrial sites available . .. railroad and privately owned 
“ta ry 


. many with all utilities in place. 


. a place with a@equate water, power, resources ... ample, productive labor... 
. a place where living is enjoyable and it’s as easy to raise a family as a business! 
.. a place that’s ug€rowded but thriving... an industrial frontier with room to grow! 
. a place with@rogress a-plenty ...in America’s fastest growing market area! 


.a place @. the right place... in Rio Grandeland . . . the Colorado-Utah business belt! 


Address inquiries to Mr. E. L. Beardsley, Director of Industrial 
Development, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 1531 
Stout Street, P. O. Box 5482, Terminal Annex, Denver 17, Colorado. 
No obligation. . . all inquiries will be held in confidence. 







TRAFFIC OFFICES 


“Rio-Grande 


The Direct Central Transcontinental Route 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


R. K. BRADFORD, Vice President-Traffic ¢ Rio Grande Building « Denver, Colerado 














POWER 


Challenge 


of the 1960's 


This article shows the changes in our population 
and labor force which are expected to take place 
between 1960 and 1970. 


These changes will be accompanied by major 
shifts in our occupational and industrial struc- 
ture and have important implications for the 
education and training of young people, as well 
as the management and utilization of our over- 
all labor supply. 


The outlook for the 1960’s presented here is 
based on 3 assumptions: 


(1) a continuation of the relatively high levels 
of economic activity and employment which 
have prevailed in the United States for the past 
15 years, consistent with the goals expressed in 
the Employment Act of 1946. 


(2) A continuation of scientific and technologi- 
cal advance, affecting our industrial methods of 
production, our medical, health and educational 
services, and our consumption patterns. 


(3) The absence of war or any other cataclys- 
mic event which would substantially alter the 
rate of our economic growth. 


As this article shows, the level of living of 
the American people can increase significantly 
if we make the best use of our manpower po- 
tential. 


My an 
SECRETARY OF LABOk 
(1960) 
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the United States has the manpower resources for 


a much higher standard of living during the 1960s 


Our manpower potential is great enough, » 
with an improving technology, to increase 
the production of goods and services by about 
50% from 1960 to 1970. 


We begin the 1960s with a Gross National 
Product of 500 billion dollars. We can reach 
a level of 750 billion dollars by 1970. 


This means that by 1970 we can provide our 
expanding population with a 25% increase 
in its standard of living. 





our population will increase from 180 to 208 


million—up 28 million, or 15% over the decade 


% The dramatic growth in popula- 
tion during the 1950s will con- 
tinue through the next decade. 
Birth rates are expected to remain 
high and death rates to continue 
to decline. 





(Continued on page 11) 
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ABOUT THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 
( PLANT-SITE 


\ 


The self-sufficient plant-site seeker is 
like a man wearing blinders. By de- 
pending upon his own resources his 
outlook is sharply reduced. Certainly 
such a man as this may display the 
highest executive abilities, but with- 
out facts to guide him, his judgment 
may be vulnerable. 

Providing the right information is 
the main business of our Industrial 
Development Department. This ex- 
pert staff is qualified to furnish au- 
thoritative data in such diverse areas 


FINDER... 


as engineering, geology, transport, 
hydraulics, power, marketing, labor, 
community acceptance, legal affairs. 
Correctly assessing the situation in 
any one of these subjects could be 
important to the success of your in- 
dustrial location. 


It doesn’t do a bit of harm to 
establish a broad base of inquiry... 
shuck-off the blinders... contact 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way. There is no charge, inquiries 
held in confidence. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 











SITE-SEEKING TRIPS GLADLY ARRANGED! 


Missouri Pacific-arranged pliant site inspection trips like this over 
the past 14 years have helped attract over 4500 new and ex- 
panded industries (worth more than $1’, billion) to the great and 
growing West-Southwest! 


Looking for a location? Let our Industrial Development 
specialists aid you. We'll gladly prepare a complete survey 
according to your needs: special charts, data on population, 
markets, labor, taxes, climate, power, resources, 

raw materials, transportation. (all inquiries 


kept in strict confidence, of course! ) 




















Call, write or wire 


E. SMITH REED 
Director, Industrial Development 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The increase in the number of 
workers during the 1960s will be 
by far the largest for any 10- 
year period in our history—50% 
greater than during the 1950s. 

Along with this large increase 
in the total number of workers. 
major changes will take place in 
the composition of the labor 
force and in the kinds of jobs 
which the economy will demand. 








especially rapid population growth 


will occur among youth reaching working age 






é The number of young people reaching 18 
each year, ready to enter the labor force 
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the number of workers will grow faster, by nearly 


20% — up 13.5 million to 87 million in 1970 


: agai eee 
it Sa ae 










or go on to college, will increase from 2.6 
million in 1960 to 3.8 million in the sin- 
gle year 1965, a rise of nearly 50%. 


GROWTH 1930-1970 
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young workers will account for a major share of the 


changes in the working population during the 1960s 


Phat 


There Will Be: 
Many More Young Workers 


Workers under 25 will account for 


1960 1970 
(Millions) (Millions) 


a 





nearly half of the labor force growth 
during the 1960s, even though they 
will stay in school longer. 


A Relatively Small Increase among 
Workers 25-34 


Actually Fewer Workers Age 35-44 
Many of these persons were born dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930s when 
birth rates were low. 


Larger Numbers of Older Workers 
More workers will be 45 years and 
over in 1970 than in 1960, despite 
earlier retirements. 








These changes during the 1960s will be substantially and signifi- 
cantly different from those that we experienced during the 1950s. 


At 


12 
I 


20 





CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH AGE crour 


1950 TO 1960 AND 1960 TO 1970 











AGE GROUP - MILLIONS , Re 
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(Continued on page 15) 
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Southern Pacific 


Serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS « TRUCKS « PIGGYBACK + PIPELINES 


prospecting for 


Is your 
company 


a plant site? 


It will pay you to see and read this colorful 
new brochure. It tells about the deep- 
digging job we do for companies that are 
considering plant sites in the fast-growing 
Golden Empire—the eleven Western and 
Southwestern states we serve. 


Every day for the past thirty years an 
average of one new industry requiring a 
spur track has located along Southern Pa- 
cific lines. This full-color brochure shows 
why we can offer expanding industries 
more sites, and why we can give them 
assistance that’s custom-tailored to their 
requirements. 


For your complimentary copy, 
just write us or use the conven- 
ient coupon. All industrial site 
inquiries are held in strictest 
confidence. 


TENN. 








Mr. W. G. Peoples 

Vice President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific, Room 715 

65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Please send me your new brochure that tells about S. P’s 
—— assistance in finding ‘‘Golden Empire’’ plant 
locations. 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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young workers will account for a major share of the 


changes in the working population during the 1960s 


TT ea 





Change 1960 to 70 
There Will Be: 1960 1970 Numbers 
Many More Young Workers (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) Percent 
Workers under 25 will account for . coe 
nearly half of the labor force growth > 46 
during the 1960s, even though they 
will stay in school longer. 
A Relatively Small Increase among . 12 
Workers 25-34 ‘ 


Actually Fewer Workers Age 35-44 
Many of these persons were born dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930s when » —| 
birth rates were low. 
Larger Numbers of Older Workers 
More workers will be 45 years and 
over in 1970 than in 1960, despite >» 
earlier retirements. 


20 











These changes during the 1960s will be substantially and signifi- 
cantly different from those that we experienced during the 1950s. 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH AGE GROUP 
1950 TO 1960 AND 1960 TO 1970 


AGE GROUP MILLIONS bie 














UNDER 25 

25-34 8 1950-60 
1960-70 

35-44 al 

45 AND OVER 





12 (Continued on page 15) 
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Southern Pacific 


Serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS + TRUCKS «+ PIGGYBACK ~+ PIPELINES 


Is your 
company 


prospecting for 


a plant site? 


It will pay you to see and read this colorful 
new brochure. It tells about the deep- 
digging job we do for companies that are 
considering plant sites in the fast-growing 
Golden Empire—the eleven Western and 
Southwestern states we serve. 


Every day for the past thirty years an 
average of one new industry requiring a 
spur track has located along Southern Pa- 
cific lines. This full-color brochure shows 
why we can offer expanding industries 
more sites, and why we can give them 
assistance that’s custom-tailored to their 
requirements. 


wy 


For your complimentary copy, 
just write us or use the conven- 
ient coupon. All industrial site 
inquiries are held in strictest 
confidence. 


TENN. 








Mr. W. G. Peoples 

Vice President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific, Room 715 

65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Please send me your new brochure that tells about S. P’s 
ar nen assistance in finding ‘‘Golden Empire’’ plant 
locations. 
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Why start from ‘scratch when 


a FRISCO PLANNED INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT offers You... 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Tulsa, Okla. .. sanitary Sewers 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . Clear Title 
Dallas, Tex. 





Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Wichita, Kan. . Water Mains 
Olathe, Kan. .. Power 

Memphis, Tenn. .. Natural Gas 
Tupelo, Miss. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


. Strategic Location 
. Basic Grading Completed 


... Paved Streets 
... Trackage at Site 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Others Coming... 





. Protective Covenants 
... One, Set, Price 
.. One FRISCO Contact 


For a finished plant site, write 


for FRISCO'S 
Industrial District files 
_In Confidence 


BUILD I ON THE 


e INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
ol d @ ST. LOUIS — SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY CO. 
anne ®ROOM 215 FRISCO BUILDING 

eSAINT LOUIS 1, 


MISSOURI 









Twas 
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the number of women workers will 


increase at nearly twice the rate for men 
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a larger proportion of women—especially of older women—will work 

By 1970, there will be about 30 million women and women 65 and over (most of them either re- 
workers, six million more than in 1960. This rep- tired or past working age), at least two out of 
resents a 25% increase for women, as compared every five women in 1970 will be in the labor force. 
to a 15% increase for men. Among women whose children are in school or 
One out of every three workers will be a woman. past school age, the proportion who work will be 


Except for teen-age girls (most of them in school) much higher than now. 
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as the economy grows, changes 


take place in its industrial makeup 


employment will continue to grow faster 


in the service industries than in the 


production industries 


As our technology advances, proportionately fewer 
workers will be needed to produce the goods we need. 

More workers will be needed to provide the increasing 
services required as our standard of living goes up. 


As the decade opens, these are the numbers of em- 
ployees in the production and service industries, exclud- 
ing domestic service and the self-employed outside of 


agriculture. 

W 

Production Industries (Millions) 
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Service Industries 
Government Services hele 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
All other services 


ee 





ed 


ee 
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and industries will vary widely in their rate of growth 
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between 1960 and 1970 
total employment will 
rise by about 20% 


Here is how the major industries 
in the United States are expected 
to grow in the next ten years, 
compared with the overall rise in 
total employment. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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for industrial site seekers 


When you plan a new factory, warehouse, or other 
industrial installation, you want it to be in a stable 
market with a steady rate of expansion and an 
uninterrupted supply of men and materials to man- 
ufacture and move your product. 

This describes Rock Island Country, the heart- 
land of America. It is the center of national markets 
and the headquarters of many important regions. 
All across this great territory, the Rock Island rail- 
road has choice industrial sites available. And it has 
specialists who can provide you with all the essential 
information about the areas these industrial sites 
are in—facts on labor, transportation, power, raw 
materials, housing, the community, commercial serv- 
ices, and a host of other details. 

From Chicago to Des Moines to Denver...from 
the Twin Cities to Kansas City to Houston...from 
Little Rock to Amarillo—Rock Island Country is 


thriving, and is destined to get even more vigorous. 
If you would like to have your company become a 
part of this vast industrial growth, let one of our 
industrial specialists help you. They are located in 
all key areas, and know them intimately. They are 
the people who have helped locate over a billion 
dollars of private industry in Rock Island Country 
in the past three years. 

For the name of the man in the area that interests 
you, write, wire, or phone P. J. Schmidt, Manager, 
Industrial Department 164, Rock Island Lines, 
La Salle Station, Chicago 5. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


the railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 


’ Rock 
Island 
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the kinds of jobs industry will 


need workers for are also changing 


EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 1950-1970 











professional, office and sales jobs will grow the fastest 


During the past decade, professional, office and 
sales workers as a group exceeded for the first 
time in our history the number of persons em- 
ployed in manual occupations (skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled jobs). 

During the coming decade, this trend will con- 
tinue. The fastest growth will occur among pro- 
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fessional and technical occupations, especially en- 
gineers, scientists and technicians. 

Among the manual occupations, the need for 
skilled craftsmen will increase, but the number 
of unskilled jobs will stay about the same, con- 
tinuing their long term relative decline. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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are you interested . 


ina FULLY 


DEVELOPED 
plant site? 





















WASH. 


SEATTLE MONTANA 




















WYOMING 


CATELLO 
CHEYENNE 














DENVER 


NEBRASKA en ie 
OMAHA CO. BLUFFS gues 
a 






1OWA 








ST. JOSEPH 



















eeceuess ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY **2889,,_ ————* 


KANSAS MISSOURI 











LOS ANGELES 


LONG BEACH 


These districts are complete—with all utilities, 
paved streets, and trackage, for immediate use. 
Thus, you are relieved of the burden of prepar- 
ing the site before you proceed with plant con- 
struction. 


And, another important factor—you’re also 
assured of the utmost in dependable freight 


Industrial 
Development 
Department 


UNION PACIFIC has a number of fully 
developed industrial districts available in 
the eleven-state western territory it serves. 


and passenger transportation when you locate 
in Union Pacific territory. 


For confidential and helpful information about 
our fully developed plant sites and many other 
choice industrial locations in the West, call on 
your nearest U.P. office or get in touch with us 
direct. We'll be pleased to serve you. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
Factroad. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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the biggest increases will occur in 


occupations requiring the most education and training 


PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 1960-1970 


OCCUPATION 
GROUP -20 -10 


102030 40__50_ 





Professional & Technical 
Proprietors & Managers 
Clerical & Sales Workers 
Skilled Workers 

Semi- skilled Workers 
Service Workers 
Unskilled Workers 
Formers & Farm 
Workers 





oO 
- 
| 
=! 








Average years of school completed of those working in 1959 


Deanne TN in cicseséntstccsexcidiesatennscinictelbace 16.2 
Proprietors & MGMAGESS ...........cccssssssesesssessessssssesesees 12.4 
I IE ici shcaecscpsadanseairaSs eorencocReicdenshaacdnes 12.5 
SE scnccicehattuaedbiecintAcnmecddacduietbanacteckaichuask delat 11.0 


I Sab dei cidciccsndecdbcaccetesitncencdsicouaemunseaen 9.9 
BINNS 5.5.5 ca caic dieses snctcaminasadisianiinnemiamedabanidanmenicaasaaaie 9.7 
ARETE TEST ROTARY AEE NS" Taea Ca ete 8.6 
Pearwners Gi Tere WOPOES o..ceicccccseocaccsinccosessensosoesscsceses 8.6 





These anticipated changes in employment in vari- 
ous occupation groups during the coming decade 
will result from several major causes: 


e The continuing shifts from an agricultural econ- 
omy to one that is predominantly industrial 


@ The rapid expansion in research and develop- 
ment activities 


@ The tremendously rapid increase in application 
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of technological improvements 


@ The increasing size and complexity of business 


organization 


@ The widespread growth of record keeping 
among all types of enterprises 


@ The growing need for educational and medical 
services 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Let a Santa Fe man show you the choice spots for 
your plant in America’s New Industrial Area 


Like Indian Scouts, Santa Fe men cover the West 
from Chicago to California, from the Rockies to the 
Gulf, keeping check on industrial development. 

Housing, schooling, taxes, labor, power, water— 
they’ll give you all the pertinent information you 
need. And it’s all up-to-the-minute data, maintained 
through continuous contact with government author- 
ities, chambers of commerce, and personal inspection. 

Why not let us prepare a detailed survey based on 
your company’s specific requirements? Simply get 
in touch with your nearest Santa Fe representative, 
or contact us direct. 


There’s absolutely no obligation on your part. 


Industrial Development Department 
SANTA FE RAILWAY 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


This is America’s New Industrial Area . . . 12 states. 13,000 
miles of choice plant sites served by Santa Fe, the railroad 
that’s always on the move toward a better way. 
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The United States has a highly mobile labor force 


» millions of workers voluntarily come in and out of the labor force 


Many more persons work at some time during the 
year than are employed at any one time. Most of 
them enter the labor force for a short while only, 


to help meet the demand for part-time and sea- 
sonal workers. Others are beginning or ending 
their work careers. 


% millions of workers change jobs 


For example, in a recent year, more than 8 million 
different workers changed jobs. pletely different industry. 

These 8 million workers made 1114 million job About 1/2 of them were to a completely different 
changes. occupation group. 


About 2/3 of these job changes were to a com- 


% millions of workers move from one place to another 


About 7 per cent of all male workers are now liv- 
ing in a county different from the one they were 


in the year before. More than half of them are 
also now living in a different State. 


to sum up here is the labor force balance sheet for the 1960s 


BECAUSE OF THE MANY 

CHANGES EXPECTED IN OUR 

LABOR FORCE THE NATION Number of workers in 1960 
WILL HAVE TO FACE MAJOR 
CHALLENGES IF IT IS TO 
MAKE THE BEST USE OF ITS Withdrawals from the labor 
MANPOWER force because of death, re- 
In 1970, more than 100 million en = 
persons will be working at some alestes 





SUBTRACT: 





time during the year—a number 

equal to the total population of 

the United States around 1920 

Here are some of the groups re- 

quiring special attention: 

New young workers 

Middle aged and older workers 

Part-time workers, many of them 
working mothers 

Negro workers 

Farm workers 
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1960 workers still in labor force 
in 1970 





ADD: 


Young workers coming into the 
labor force during the 1960s 





Women re‘urning to the labor 
force during the 1960s 





Number of workers in 1970 








(Continued on page 24) 
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BURIED? 


...under an avalanche of 
complex data? Let Lock- 
wood Greene evaluate the 
facts impartially and render 
a report. Our know-how in 
selecting sites, laying out 
buildings and machinery, 
and supervising construc- 
tion is available to you. 
We’re equipped to help you 
anywhere in the world. May 
we sit down with you soon 
for a preliminary talk? 


Brochure on request 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 


ENGINEERS ¢ ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
41 East 42nd St. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
316 Stuart St. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Montgomery Bidg. 


Over a 
century of 
industrial 
plant design 
experience 












MAN 
POWER 
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the number of new young workers 


will increase sharply during the 1960s 


By the late 1960s three mil- 
lion new young workers will 
enter the labor force each 
year, as compared with TWO 
MILLION A YEAR now start- 
ing their work careers. 


Altogether 26 million new 
young workers will enter the 
labor force during the 1960s 
—almost 40% more than dur- 
ing the 1950s. 























this large number of new young workers will mean that . . . 


EMPLOYERS 








YOUNG WORKERS 


Will find they have even a bigger stake in a sound educa- 
tional system 

Will have to employ a larger proportion of young and inex- 
perienced persons 

Will have to provide more and better training on the job, 
and concentrate on supervision and safety education 

Will have to expect more turnover 

Will have to allow for more part-time workers 
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Will have to prepare themselves for a rapidly changing and 
more complex world of work 

Will need more education and training, with better guidance 
and counseling 

Will have to compete more keenly for the better jobs 





(Continued on page 26) 
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Use steel? Bethlehem can help + 
you locate advantageously ee 


. economy 
. . versatility 


Bethlehem has long experience in helping steel-consuming plants locate 
advantageously with respect to steel supply, markets, and shipping. 
Feel free to call on our Industrial Development staff for a detailed and 
confidential study of sites, utilities, labor, taxes, and other pertinent facts. 
Write to: Industrial Development, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
or get in touch with any of our sales offices listed at the right. 


— 


jy BETHLEHEM STEEL 





SALES OFFICES: 


Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Bethlehem, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, 
Detroit, Greensboro, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Johnstown, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Providence, Richmond, Salt Lake City, 

San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, 
Spokane, Springfield, Syracuse, Toledo, 
Tulsa, Washington, D. C., York. 


STEELMAKING PLANTS: 


Bethlehem, Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; So. San Francisco, Calif.; 
Sparrows Point, Md.; Steelton, Pa. 
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education and training in the United States 


will get even more emphasis during the 1960s 


School enrollments 


js ‘ SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN THE U.S. 1950-1970 
will continue to MILLIONS | 


increase significantly " 
HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLL- » 
MENTS will increase by 


nearly 50% during the 1960s ~ 
—on top of a 40% increase 
during the 1950s 
5 _ <——ieee 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 
will increase by 70% during 
the 1960s—as compared with 0 


1950 1960 .1 1950 1960 1965 1970 
40% during the 1950s ' — Se 3 




















AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OF NEW YOUNG WORKERS 
IN THE 1960s & 1950s 


oO 2 4 6 8 10 12 a 
MILLIONS 





New young workers 
will have more 
education 


70% of new young en- 
trants to the labor force 
in the 1960s will be high 
school graduates or bet- 
ter, as compared with 
60% in the 1950s. 








(Continued on page 28) 




































You can get quick son: 


LOCATION 





ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT PLANT LOCATION... 





CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON Oe 
sass 


















TRANSPORTATION... 

Major railroads, airlines, truck lines and inland 

waterways from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. 
ENERGY... 

Abundant natural gas, coal, oil and power. 
LABOR eee 

Plentiful, adaptable and skilled. 
MARKETS... 

The growing Big River region is centrally iocated 

to all national metropolitan markets. 
RESOURCES... 

Raw materials and abundant water for industry. 
PLANT LOCATIONS... 

Navigable river sites are plentiful, land costs 

realistic, and development costs low. 





Glover Cary is head of Texas Gas Transmission Corporation’s 
Industrial Development Department. He and his skilled group 
of market and economic research people probably know more 
than any other single source about plant sites in the eight- 
state region of Mid-America served by Texas Gas. 


From northern Louisiana to southern Ohio, Texas Gas knows 
Mid-America from building the pipelines that serve this grow- 
ing area with convenient natural gas. Glover Cary’s staff has 
made scores of studies on sites in the region’s 138 counties. 
They are available to you, in confidence. 


Just address your inquiry to him on your own company letterhead 
at Texas Gas Transmission Corporation, 416 West Third Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 








4 \ TEAAS 


GAS 











WF TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


SS ES Rev iN GS = Sa 2 Bit GS 


Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky « Houston, Texas 


BFeiwey E Fe Ree Siow 
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millions of new young workers will 


not have had a high school education 



















| REQUIRE 
AT LEAST HIGH SCHOOL DI- 
PLOMAS FOR MORE AND MORE 
JOBS. NEVERTHELESS, 7.5 mil- 
lion young people entering the la- 
bor force during the 1960s wil] not 
have completed high school AND 
2.5 MILLION OF THESE will not _ 
have completed even a grade school 8th GRADE 

_ education. THE PROSPECT THAT = ABT) OR LESS 

80% OF ALL YOUNG WORKERS | GRADE 0 

1% 








_ ENTERING THE LABOR FORCE , 
DURING THE 1960s WILL LACK | 


A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION— 39% 
POINTS TO THE NEED TO: En-— 
"courage boys and girls to get all 


9th GRADE 


30% 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIES: 


Ford Motor Co. 
Protinal 

Johnson & Johnson 
American Container Corp. 
Armco 

Grasas de Valencia 
Papelera Continental 
Du Pont 

Sherwin Williams 
Colgate - Palmolive 
Celanese 

Quaker Oats 
Firestone 

Good Year 


* Established American industries. Not included: 
Venezuelan and European capital industries. 


SERVICES: 


® Drainage 

@ Power 

@ Light 

@ Telephones 

e Gas 

@ Water 

@ Sewers 

® Railroad 

® Public Lighting 

@ Sewage Treatment Plant 
® Garbage Treatment Plant 
® Housing Facilities 

e Transportation 


NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL ZONE 


LOT AREAS: 20,000-100,000 SQ. FT. 
PRICE OF LAND: U.S. $0.45-$0.88 PER SQ. FT. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL ZONE 


LOTS FROM 500,000 SQ. FT. AND UP 
PRICE OF LAND: U.S. $0.09 - $0.18 PER SQ. FT. 
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the kind and amount of education 


young persons receive affect their lifetime careers 


People who work in these occupations have this kind of education: 


Less than - Some 
s 
high scheel High scheel celles: 
gradvation gradvation education 
6 
38 


Professional & technical workers 





Proprietors & managers 





Clerical or sales workers 





Skilled workers 





Semi-skilled workers 


25 
59 
70 | 
Service workers 3 69 
80 
76 











7 Bre 56 
9 me hanes 


Unskilled workers 





Farmers & farm workers 


In general, those with more schooling have higher earnings; moreover unemployment 


is much higher among those with the least education 


PERCENT UNEMPLOYED BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION - 1959 
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during the 1960s 2 out of 


5 workers will be 45 years or older 


By 1970, over 33 million 
men and women 45 years 
or older will belong to 
the labor force, 5.5 mil- 
lion more than in 1960. 
Older workers have the 
skill and work experi- 
ence needed for our 
growing economy. They 
now account for a signif- 
icant proportion of our 
managerial and _ skilled 
workers. 





> 





4 














Older workers do not 
experience a markedly 
different rate of unem- 
ployment than do work- 
ers in other age groups, 
but, once out of work, 
they remain unemployed 
for longer periods of 
time. These facts point 
to the need to eliminate 
discrimination in hiring 
on the basis of age; the 
need for training and re- 
training of older persons 
to help them keep up to 
date on_ -technological 
changes, 
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more people will choose to work part time 


16 million persons will be part-time workers > 
in 1970, a 30 per cent increase from 1960. 

There will be a very large increase in the 
number of persons able and willing to work 
only part time. This will occur because most 

of the labor force growth will be among 
young people, many of whom will still be in 
school, and among adult women, many of 
whom will have home responsibilities. 


PART-TIME WORKERS 1950-1970 


MILLIONS 








PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH INDUSTRY USUALLY WORKING PART TIME IW 1959 





INDUSTRY PERCENT 
° 5 10 15 20 25. 
SERVICE & 
FINANCE 
TRADE 
CONSTRUCTION 
TRANSPORTATION & 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
MANUFACTURING 
OTHER 
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65 1970 


The increase in the num- 
ber of part time workers 
will provide employers 
with a flexible manpower 
supply 

BUT other industries as 
well as trade and service 
will have to reschedule 
more of their jobs to a 
part-time basis if this 
large supply of workers 
is to be used effectively. 
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Negro workers represent an important manpower resource 


One out of every ten workers is a Negro. 


For a variety of reasons—lack of education and experience, 
discrimination—many Negro workers are not being used to 
their fullest capabilities. The kinds of jobs in which Negro 
workers are employed are substantially different from those 
of white workers. 


These job differences have become less pronounced in recent 
years. 


For example, the percent of Negro workers in professional, 
clerical, sales and skilled jobs has doubled during the past 
20 years. 


NEVERTHELESS, THERE IS STILL A LONG WAY TO 
GO in the development and effective use of Negro workers. 


OCCUPATION IN 1959 
GROUP PERCENT 


Professional & Technical 
Proprietors & Managers 


Clerical & Sales Workers 


Skilled Workers 


Semi-Skilled Workers 


Service Workers 


Farmers & 
Farm Workers 
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many of our manpower resources 
will come from the farm population 


The number of persons living on 

farms has decreased substan- > POPULATION LIVING ON FARMS 1910 TO 1960 

tially over the years. ae srens shay 
The movement of farm people to 
urban areas has been one of the 
major trends of this century, re- 
flecting in part the continuing 
reduction in farm manpower re- 
quirements. YOUNG PEOPLE, 
ESPECIALLY, ARE LEAVING 
THE FARMS IN GREATER 
PROPORTION THAN ANY 
OTHER AGE GROUP. They 
will need the kind of education 
and guidance that will help them 
adjust to work and to compete 
for the better jobs in nonfarm 
settings. 























persons who remain on the farms 
will also need better education and training 





ETA MUR On: eke 


a = ‘ Se 3 oe ‘3 in a ; a 
TRENDS IN FARM & NONFARM 
EMPLOYMENT 1930-1970 

















AILLIONS 
80 
4 
70 oe 
oe” si 4 Farming as a business requires more knowledge and 
60 skill to operate effectively. 
50 NONFARMA | Many more farm jobs require special] skill and train- 
EMPLOYMENT ing. More and more of our farm population depend 
40 partly on nonfarm jobs to supplement their incomes. 
Almost one-third of all income of farm residents comes 
| 30 from nonagricultural sources. 
20 
/ 
10 
° 
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As a nation we are advancing in scientific and 
technical know-how at a tremendous rate. The end 
is not in sight. How well we will realize the poten- 
tial of this advance in terms of the well-being of 
our people depends in large measure on how effec- 
tively our people as individuals—our manpower— 
are able to use the new tools at hand. This brief 
presentation describes our expected manpower re- 
sources and requirements for the 1960s. Undoubt- 
edly the facts as they develop will differ in detail 
from what we now anticipate, but these general 
conclusions will stand: 


@® WE MUST improve individual competence, 
present and prospective, across the board 


= CONCLUSIONS « 








@ Use all our manpower resources without regard 


to race, sex, age or physical handicap 


@ Strive to place every worker in a job that best 


fits his talents and then press for full use of 
these talents on the job 


@ Help every worker to develop a sense of purpose 


and pride in his job 


@ Prepare now for new and changing manpower 


needs within the total work force 


@ Develop jobs for all kinds of worker capabilities 
—plan on full use of better quality as well as 
increasing quantity of manpower 





In a democratic society everyone must accept his 
appropriate share of the responsibility for devel- 
oping our human resources—individuals and or- 
ganizations alike. Here are some of the steps to 
be taken to assure that our work force is adequate, 
well qualified and fully used in the 1960s. 


e WE MUST expand and improve all forms of 
training on the job, including apprenticeship 
for the skilled trades 


@ End all forms of discrimination in hiring and 
use of manpower 


@ Develop and then make full use of increasingly 
effective placement services 


Support and strengthen our school systems 


@ Expand and improve guidance and consulting 
services 


@ Improve health and safety in the work place 


@ Develop better national and local information 
on manpower resources and requirements. 


The 1960s hold the promise of a decade of historic 
significance, in the development of this Nation, in 
achieving a better life for our citizens, and in 
aiding other nations which seek a higher standard 
of living for their people. 


The United States is rich in human resources, It 
is essential in the national interest that we recog- 
nize our manpower capacities and develop them 
well. 
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Integritas Erga Omnes 


Incorporated in the seal of the 
American Industrial Development 


Council is this motto: 


Integrity Toward All" 


and to you, Mr. Manufacturer, this is an as- 
surance that you can have complete confidence 
in their honesty and ability when you consult 


with members of this professional group. 


Every member of the American Industrial 
Development Council has subscribed to a code 


which obligates him to “maintain the highest 





ethical standards in all professional relation- 





ships.” 





So, when you have a plant location problem, 
consult with the members of the Council listed 
in this publication. By so doing, you can take 
advantage of the knowledge and experience of 
men and women expert in the field of industrial 


location. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 


252 Red Mill Road, Newark, Delaware 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

321 Post Office 
Bldg. 

CHapel 7-0311 


66 Luckie St., N.W. 
JAckson 2-4121 


Boston 9, Mass. 
U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse 


dg. 
Liberty 2-5600 


Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216 


Charleston 4, S.C. 
rea 2 
sequent Jasper 


RAymond 2-7771 


Cheyenne, by = 
207 Majestic Bidg. 
Tel. 8-8931 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
226 W. Jackson 


Blvd. 
ANdover 3-3600 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
E. 4th St. 
DUnbar 1-2200 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
E. 6th St. & 
Superior Ave. 
CHerry 1-7900 


Dallas 1, Tex. 
500 So. Ervay St. 
Riverside 8-5611 


Denver 2, Colo. 
19th & Stout St. 
KEystone 4-4151 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330 


Greensboro, N.C. 
407 U.S. Post Office 
Bldg. 

BRoadway 3-8234 
Houston 2, Tex. 


405 Main St. 
CApitol 2-7201 


Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


311 W. Monroe St. 


ELgin 4-7111 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


911 Walnut St. 
BAltimore 1-7000 
Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. 


1031 S. Broadway 
Richmond 9-4711 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 
22 North Front St. 
JAckson 6-3426 


Miami 32, Fla. 
300 NE. First Ave. 
FRanklin 9-5431 


Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

2d Ave. South and 
3d St. 

FEderal 2-3244 


New Orleans 12, 
La. 

333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

EXpress 2411 


New York 1, N.Y. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
LOngacre 3-3377 


Philadelphia 7, Pa 
1015 Chestnut St. 
WAlnut 3-2400 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
137 N. Second Ave 
ALpine 8-5851 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 SW. Morrison 


St. 
CApitol 6-3361 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 
Tel. 33 


Richmond 19, Va. 
llth and Main St. 
Milton 4-9471 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 
MAin 1-8100 


Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 

222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552 
oon Francisco 11, 
555 Battery St. 
YUkon 6-3111 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 
ADams 2-4755 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
909 First Ave. 
MUtual 2-3300 
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Industrial Development Organizations 


WORK WITH QUALIFIED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS—YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
THEM MAY BE CONDUCTED ANONYMOUSLY 
AND WILL BE KEPT IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. 


State industrial development agencies are listed above the in- . 


dividual state maps. 


Corporate and municipal development agencies can be reached 
as follows: 


RAILROADS —by writing the Directors of Industrial Develop- 
ment of the railroads listed under the heading TRANSPORTA- 
TION in the individual states. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—by writing the Directors of Industrial De- 
velopment of the utilities listed under POWER & FUEL. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—by writing the President or Sec- 
retary, Chamber of Commerce (city), (state). 


BANKS—by writing the presidents of the banks listed under | 


_ FINANCE. 
Associations or their members can be reached as follows: 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL—by writing 
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the members listed under INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT in 


the individual states. 


SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REALTORS —by writing Gen. Fred 
erick W. Coleman, III (Retired), Executive Vice President, | 


Society of Industrial Realtors, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION —by writing the Chief, 
Industrial Location Division, Office of Area Development, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


: CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
See page 38 


: 








(The Society of Friends of 


*Founded in 1552 


Choose Venezuela's 
BARQUISIMETO* 


(bahr-key-see-may-toh) 


The “Chicago” of Venezuela 


Located in the heart of this vigor- 
ous South American Nation, Bar- 
quisimeto binds the East, West, 
North & South by six broad first- 
class asphalt highways, a brand- 
new international airport, and an 
ever-growing railroad system link- 
ing it to the bustling port town of 
Puerto Cabello. Here are 11 added 
reasons to locate in Barquisimeto, 
capital of Lara State: 


. Stable government 

. Raw materials 

- Good land at giveaway prices 
. Invigorating climate 

. Available labor force 

. Abundant water supply 
Adequate electrical power 

. Good telephone system 
Banks 

. Hotels and churches 


200,000 consumers locally, 6- 
million nationally 


FOP mMONAMAWNE 


= 


The Barquisimeto region grows 
large crops of sugar cane, abounds 
in sisal production, and is endowed 
with special sands and clays suit- 
able for glass and earthenware 
manufactures and many other 
products. 


We cordially invite you to visit 
Barquisimeto, where we will gladly 
assist in your contacts with Gov- 
ernment offices and commercial 
institutions. 

Write for free illustrated book 
(Spanish) on Barquisimeto. 


Sociedad Amigos de Barquisimeto 


~ 


Barquisimeto) 


Barquisimeto, Lara 
VENEZUELA 














CANADA 


Provincial Agencies 


Alberta 
J. E. a ee peony Minister, De- 
partment of Industry and Development, 


Edmonton, Alberta. 


British Columbia 
T. L. STURGESS, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Development, ade 


ond Commerce, Victoria, British Colum- 
1a. 


Manitoba 


R. E. GROSE, Deputy Minister, Department 
Ss as and Commerce, innipeg, 
anitoba 


New Brunswick 


J. A. PATERSON, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Development, P.O. 
Box 1150, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


Newfoundland 
A. JOHNSON, - — Minister, Department 


of Economic evelopment, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Nova Scotia 


V. M. KNIGHT, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Ontario 


COL. F. J. LYLE, Director of Trade and In- 
dustry, Department of Planning and De- 
velopment, 454 University Avenue, Toron- 
to, Ontario. 


Prince Edward Island 


P. A. MURNAGHAN, Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Industry and Natural Re- 
sources, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Quebec 

RENE TREMBLAY, Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, Quebec City, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan 


D. F. H. BLACK, Dewy I Minister, Depart- 
ment of Indus and peormatien. Health 
& Welfare Building, Albert St. E 


.» Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


American Industrial Develop- 
ment Council Members 


ALBERTA 


Calgary 


KENNETH S. FORD, Co-ordinator of Ind. 
Dev., City of Calgary. 


E. H. PARSONS, Dir., Ind. Dev., Calgary 
Power Ltd., 140 First Ave., W. 
Edmonton 


JOHN R. MUNRO, De. Ind. Dev., City of 
BAR. City Hal 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Nanaimo 

JOHN RUSSELL DUDLEY, Mgr., Nanaimo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Vancouver 


J. C. INGRAM, Dir., Ind. Dev., Western 
Dev. & Power Ltd., 970 Burrard St. 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 


NORMAN S. BERGMAN, Industrial Com- 
missioner Brandon Chamber of Com- 
merce, 232—10th St. 





Work with qualified industrial development organizations—your business with them 
may be conducted anonymously and will be kept in complete confidence. 


Winnipeg 
GEORGE R. FANSET, Ind. Commissioner, 


Ind. Dev. Board of Gr. Winnipeg, 203 
Paris Bldg. 


REX E. GROSE, Deputy Minister, Dept. of 
Industry & Commerce, Legislative Bidg. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Sydney 
A. BRUCE McDONALD, Chairman, New In- 


dustries Committee, City of Sydney, 68 
Milton St. 


ONTARIO 


Burlington 


GORDON BLAIR, Dir., The Business Dev. 
Bet, The Town of Burlington, 420 Brant 


Chatham 


ARRY R. TENNANT, General Mgr., 
a Chamber of Commerce, King at 


ee 

Cc. CUTTEN, Ind. Commissioner, Guelph 
ti. Commission, 2 Quebec St. 

Hamilton 


KENNETH A. GRANT, Ind. Commissioner, 
Hamilton District Ind. Comm., 155 James 
St., S., Suite 820. 


Kingston 


CLIFFORD A. HUDSON, Manager & Indus- 
trial Commissioner, Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 486. 


Kitchener 


STEPHEN JONES, Manager, The Kitchener 
Chamber of Commerce, 251 King St., West. 








BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 








THE Bureau of the Census is well described as the fact 
finder for the Nation. It might also be called the record 
keeper for the Nation, for the statistical reports which 
are the principal product of the Bureau’s fact-collecting 
activities provide a record not only of the number of 
the American people but of the changes in the charac- 
teristics of the population and of the farms, factories, 
stores and other businesses in which Americans make 
their livings and sometimes their fortunes. 


The ten-year Census of Population is required by the 
Constitution, Article I, Section 2, which says that counts 
ot the population shall be taken every 10 years in such 
a manner as Congress may direct, for the purpose of 
allocation of representatives in Congress. The first of these 
counts was made accordingly in 1790 and found a popu- 
lation of 3,929,214. One thin book of scarcely more than 
pamphlet size held the published results of that census. 
The Seventeenth Census of Population of the United States 
in 1950 numbered a population of 150,697,361, and the 
published figures on the number of people, and their 
characteristics, occupy 52 bound volumes and more than 
80 paper-covered bulletins. Separate volumes present the 
population data for each State. 


For more than 100 years the U.S. Census was truly 
a decennial affair, with a new organization being set up 
as the time approached for each ten-year count. In 1902, 
however, the Census Office was made permanent by act 
of Congress and has since operated with a central core 
of experienced workers with additional help being hired 
when a big census is taken. 


In addition to the traditional ten-year count of popu- 
lation, Census statisticians work out current estimates of 
the population, based on the last decennial census, birth 
and death rates, migration, and so on. In fact, you can 
stand in front of a “population clock” in the main lobby 
of the Department of Commerce building in Washington, 
D.C., and watch the flashing of colored lights symboliz- 
ing the births and deaths occurring among the population 
at intervals figured out from statistical averages. Other 
lights denote the arrival of immigrants, the departure of 
emigrants, and another light flashes when there is a net 
gain of one in the country’s population and the clock 
rolls up another digit, representing one more American. 
This was happening at the rate of 8,000 a day when the 
total population passed 170,000,000 early in 1957. 


Beginning with the addition of a manufactures census 
in 1810, censuses of farms and mines in 1840, various 
inquiries have been added to the census as the country’s 
farms and factories multiplied their products and as trans- 
portation and communication systems grew to accom- 
modate and promote more activity. 


Recent legislation has been directed toward smoothing 
out the work load of the Bureau. .. . As the law now 
stands the censuses of trade and manufacturing will come 
every five years and will not coincide with the big popu- 
lation count. The law also directs that censuses of agri- 
culture, transportation, governments, and mineral indus- 
tries be taken every five years. 
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London 


HUGH T. SMITH, Sec.-Mgr., The London 
Chamber of Commerce, 463 Richmond St. 


Midland 
W. NEVILLE we ie Gen. Mer., Georgian 
Bay Dev. Assn., . Box 1 


Niagara Falls 


DONALD MURIE, Manager, Greater Niaga- 
ra C. of C., 1005 Victoria Ave. 


Ottawa 
ROBERT BULLOCK, Ind. Commissioner, 
Corp. of the City of Ottawa, Sussex Drive. 


HARRY D. CALLAN, General Manager, 
Eastern Ontario Dev. Assn., 260 Cooper St. 


Owen Sound 


MAC McKENZIE, Ind. Cosmmioticnss, Owen 
Sound Industrial Comm., City Ha 


Peterborough 
L. H. ENGHOLM, Industrial Commissioner, 
City of Peterborough, City Hall. 


D. W. KINGDON, General Manager, Lake 
gprane Development Assn., 22542 George 


Port Arthur 


ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, Gen. Mgr., N. W. 
Bidz. Dev. Assn., Rm. 208, News Chronicle 


Ri-hmond Hill 


ROBERT G. LANGFORD, Industrial Comm., 
a Commission, Suite 4, 6A Leven- 
ale by 


Stratford 


THOMAS J. FLOOD, Indus. Comm., Strat- 
ford Indus. Commission, 55 Albert St. 


ELMER W. GOEBEL, Gen. Manager, Mid- 
crane Ontario Dev. Assn., 258 Ontario 


CANADA 





Toronto 


K. C. BATH, Dir. of New Proj. for Ontario, 
er Rsch. Corp., Ltd., 88 University 
ve. 


D. F. CONNOR, Manager, Industrial Devel- 
opment Dept., Consumers Gas Co., 19 
Toronto St. 


A. V. CRATE, Dir. Trade & Ind. Br., Ont. 
Gov’t., 454 University Ave. 

GEORGE W. FINLEY, Manager, Industrial 
Development, Bramalea Consolidated De- 
velopments Lfd., 11 Adelaide St., W. 


WM. C. HYMUS, Ind. Commissioner, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Union Station. 


B. W. RYCKMAN, Pres., Camden Dev. Co., 
Ltd., 641 Mt. Pleasant Rd. 


Windsor 


MURRAY A. ELDER, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Greater Windsor Industrial Com- 
mission, 369 Pelissier St. 


QUEBEC 


Drummondville 


GEORGE HAGGERTY, President, Chamber 
of Commerce, 336 St. Edward. 


Montreal 


C. N. ABBOTT, Charles Noel Abbott, Real- 
tors, 55 St. James, W. 


B. J. BACHAND, Manager, Montreal Real 
Estate Board, 1405 Peel St. 


B. D. BAILY, F. R. I. Mgr. Ind. Dept., West- 
mount Realties Co., 1367 Greene Ave., 
Westmount 


VALMORE GRATTON, Indus. Comm., City 
of Montreal, 1010 St. Catherine St., W. 


LEWIS G. GROOM, Industrial Manager, 
Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd., 1450 
City Councillors St. 


DR. D. H. HAY, Research Director, Eco- 
oe Research Corp., Ltd., 1255 Univer- 
s s 


ALFRED 
Ministry of ¢ Industry & 






HERVEY, Ind. Commissioner, 
City of Boi te Claire Ind. Dev. Comm.., 
Suite as B 132 6 St. James St., W. 

ER, Boonie, 
Commerce, 

ince of Quebec, Room rig An 1650 Berri rT st. 
bd J. LAVIGNE, is. pe Sex So De 

Dor- 


Shawinigen wy Water 
JACOB M. LO President, Point Claire 
therine 


Industrial y+ “Inc., 1010 St. Ca 
St., West, Room 309. 


"Yoon te Last ice & Gulf Devel a. 
wrence & vi 
Assoc., 1260 University St., Rm. 53. 3. 

DONALD F. PURVES, Chief of Develop- 


ment, Gasman National Railways, 
McGill S 


gg City 
HYNDMAN, Ind. Dev. Branch, 
* Dept. of Trade & ym, Province of 


—— PLANTE, Ind. Comm., Par- 
Bidg., SR i; Blidg. E. 


au ee VIAU, Gen’l. Mgr., Ind. & Trade 
Bur. of Greater Quebec, inc., 100 Place 
d’Youville. 


St. Johns 


EDGAR GAUDETTE, ere City of 
St. Johns, 188 pL A 5 a iy 


Sherbrooke 


PAUL M. GERVAIS, Chaireee, Ind. Rela- 
tions Committee, City of Sherbrooke. 


Sillery 


LOUIS CODERRE, Tech. Adviser, Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce, 2135 Brulart St. 


Trois-Rivieres 
J. IRENEE ROCHEFORT, Industrial Comm.., 
City Hall. 


Westmount 


JOSEPH C. PARDO, Peattent, Joseph C. 
Pardo, Ltd., 646 Carleton Ave. 










ABUNDANT LOW- 


...in the heart of the Canadian Market 





UNITIES 





. for plant location with: 
COST POWER » RAW MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
LABOR * EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACIL- 
ITIES * A RAPIDLY EXPANDING MARKET 


The Trade and Industry Branch provides an 
advisory service with regard to Ontario’s industrial 
advantages and facilities, including detailed infor- 
mation on export opportunities, municipalities, 
markets, raw materials, labor, power, transporta- 
tion, taxation, and all factors relating directly to 
branch plant establishment and industrial expan- 
sion. The Branch also provides assistance in nego- 
tiating manufacturing arrangements. 
















Ontario Department of Commerce and Development 


W. M. Nickle, Q.C., Minister T.A. C. Tyrrell, Deputy Minister 
Trade and Industry Branch, F. J. Lyle, Director 
454 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ROOM 1307, CANADA HOUSE SUITE 882 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 CHICAGO 3 
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CONNECTICUT 


Sidney A. Edwards, Managing Director, Connecticut Development Com- 


mission, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. STATE LAND AREA (48th) 4,899 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (25th) 
2,535,234; (1950 2,007,280). Percent of 
change 26.3. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Bridgeport 156,748 (158.7) 
(2) Bristol 45,499 (35.9) 

(3) East Hartford (UT) 43,977 (29.9) 

(18) Enfield (UT) 31,464 (15.4) 

(1) Fairfield (UT) 46,183 (30.4) 

(14) Greenwich (UT) 53,793 (40.8) 

(19) Hamden (UT) 41,056 (29.7) 

* (3) Hartford 162,178 (177.3) 

(15) Manchester (UT) 42,102 (34.1) 

Solid black counties include cities or towns in (4) Meriden 51,850 (44.0) 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted (5) Middletown 33,250 = (29.7) 
lines indicate boundaries of counties encompas- _{17) Milford 41,662 = 
sing individual SMSA's (In the New England 4 Liner Britain 82,201 (73.7) 
states, the statistical units are cities and towns). (7) New Haven 152,048 (164.4) 


* (8) New London 34,182 (30.5) 
See explanatory notes—page 327. (9) Norwalk 67,775 (49.4) 


*(13) Norwich 38,506 (23.4) 
PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) *(10) Stamford 92,713 (74.2) 
Connecticut lies in the south portion of the peneplain of New England. Its surface an pw cy pw ore 
is in general that of a gently undulating upland divided near the middle by the (20) Wallingford (UT) 29.920 (16.9) 
lowland of the Connecticut valley. The upland rises from the low south shore to *(12) Waterbury 107.130 (104.4) 
a mean elevation along the north border of the state of 1,000 ft. or more. The (3) West Hartford : : 
lowland rises slowly from Long Island Sound to a height of only 100 ft. at the (UT) 62.382 (44.4) 
north border where it is about 15 mi. wide. At the south it narrows to only 5 mi. (7) West Haven (UT) 43.002 (33.0) 
Its total area is about 600 sq. mi. The sea coast, about 100 mi. in length, has a : . 
number of bays, making several good harbors which have been created by a de- * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
pression of small valleys. title city. 

** Not available. 

INDUSTRI AL AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (UT) Urban Township. 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 


MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL ~~ CONNECTICUT New London-Groton-Norwich 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- Cornwall Bridge 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 ARTHUR V. McGOWAN, General Represent- 


ative, Boston & Maine RR. Hartford 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 


PAUL F. KANE, SR., Ind. Agt., Conn Devel- 
Derby opment Commission, State Office Bldg. 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP-  gsryarr T. HOTCHKISS, Development En- © LeROY JONES, Asst. Managing Director, 
, eer, e ousatonic Pu c pervice 0., .*) onn. ‘velopmen ~Omm. on, 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 Elizabeth St. State Office Bidg. 


ROBERT P. LEE, Mgr.-Area Dev. Dept., The 
. Box 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) Spamantions Light S Fewer Con F. 0. Be 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING  ®Q)DARD W. ROSS. Asst tee tee pai 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) St. 


GRAHAM R. TREADWAY, V. P., The Conn. 
1958 1954 Bank & Trust Co., 803 Main St. 


All Value added Value Manchester 


by Capital . added by RICHARD S. TIBBITS, Exec. Director, Man- 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- chester Development Commission, 41 Cen- 














ter 





tures, employees, ture, 
Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted ‘ 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) Meriden 
SANFORD S. SHORR, Exec. V. P., Greater 
CONNECTICUT, TOTAL 3,219,770 198,586 420,034 2,877,486 a of Commerce, Inc., 4342 
olony St. 


Number 





























Food & kindred products 129,207 5,860 95,462 
Textile mill products............. . 3,736 139,481 re 
Apparel & related product 9 2,349 74,726 New Britain 

umber & wood products 905 604 8,640 B. G. KRANOWITZ, Managing Dir., The 
Furniture & fixtures 1 15,279 New Britain Mfg’s. Council, Chamber of 
—_. paper Serecucte 7 Commerce, 99 W. Main St. 

ishin; ’ , 

Chemicals Gpuntasts JOHN H. O'MALLEY, Dr., Redevelopment 
Petroleum & coal products 99 63 Commission. 
Rubber products 13,018 
Leather & leather goods 2,500 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 30,694 4,901 32,683 New Haven 

imary metal industries.......... 134,326 27,892 221,171 GEORGE W. HESTON, Area Development 
Fabricated metal products 196,348 \ 44,296 283,477 Cons’nt., The United Illum. Co., 80 Temple 

(Continued on page 42) St. 


4) 








100% Location to Serve 
New England & Northeast 





100% FINANCING AVAILABLE 





100% Transportation Pattern 





100% Site to Build or 
Lease Your Connecticut 


WAREHOUSE 








Unique! Terrific! 157 acres, for- 
merly owned by city of Hartford, 
now modern industrial park less 
than 5 minutes from downtown 
section. Immediate access with- 
out any city traffic to 8 express- 
ways (4 interstate). Railroad 
sidings to your warehouse. Air- 
port right there! Mobility for 
your product, mobility for your 
management. Center of nation’s 
best market. 34% of U.S.A. 
retail sales within 250 miles. 


110 Miles from New York 
105 Miles from Boston 





YOUR CHOICE! WILL BUILD 
FOR OWNERSHIP OR LEASE 
100% financing available. Will 
sell or lease a site, build for your 


ownership or build for lease. 
Brokers fully protected. 





FREE! VALUABLE 
18-PAGE BROCHURE 


Write John E. Hayes, Brainard 
Industrial Park, Room 211, 170 
Sigourney St., Hartford, Conn. 





OR FLY TO THE PARK! 


When you get off the plane, you’re 
there! Phone CHapel 9-8515 and 
we'll meet you. 


Brainard 


INDUSTRIAL PARK * HARTFORD, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 41) 1958 1954 
All = _ Capital ated by 
employees senile expendi- All manutac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
mee: Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
" ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 
338,038 575,743 33,057 72,836 568,320 
137,984 288,086 9,039 33,420 247,798 
398,682 619,986 29,620 63,568 432,597 
80,537 126,223 4,719 15,788 105, 796 
82,667 wware karate 6,841 





2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 


AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 


AND 1954 (B1) 
BRIDGEPORT SMSA 


1958 


(Consists of Bridgeport and Shelton Cities and Fairfield. Monroe, Stratford, 
and Trumbull Towns in Fairfield County; and Milford Town in New Haven 


County Connecticut) 








ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 64,973 331,066 565,368 26,749) 
Food & kindred products......... 1,828 7,820 16,114 640 
Textile mill products............. 618 2,030 3,040 30 
Apparel & related products........ 3,956 12,502 24,306 617 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 302 1,113 1,632 43 
Pulp, paper & products........... 542 »465 4,220 236 
Printing & publishing............ 1,269 7,146 11,174 277 
Chemicals & products............ 836 3,794 168 164 
Rubber products................. 1,938 10,751 20,021 1,879 
Stone, bap J & glass products....... 1,573 9,025 14,385 402} Not Available 

industries.......... 4,918 28,011 53,286 3,384 | 
Fabricated metal products........ 5,946 28,213 44,572 1,271 
Machinery, except electrical. .. 10,282 55,796 87,261 2,693 
ee machinery......... 6,85 33,421 102,932 2,344 
Transportation equipment........ 14,921 82,607 105,511 9,658 
Instruments & related products... . 3,427 14,984 24,428 980 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 3,538 17,855 42,028 2,063 

Administrative & auziliary........ 1,867 12,202 ahae te oe 





HARTFORD SMSA 


(Consists of Hartford ~*~ and a, ee ne mary ae, Gat aa, 


East Windsor, Enfield, — F 

Rocky Hill, Simsbury, ‘South 

aa and Windsor Locks Towns in Hartford 
iddle 


lastonbury 


anchester, 


Windsor, Suffield, West Hartford,’ Wether 


held, 


County; Cromwell Town in 
sex County; and Vernon Town in Tolland County, Connecticut) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 87,115 451,742 736,639 32,883) 
Food & kindred products......... 3,310 15,583 40,927 1,900 
Textile mill products............. 2,516 10,873 20,057 326 
Seow & related products........ 1,244 4,078 8,655 102 

Lumber & wood products......... 470 2,197 2,647 147 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 534 2,455 4,261 126 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,297 88 13,784 823 
Printing & publishing............ 2,956 14,759 23,550 1,608 
Chemicals & products............ 1,069 5, 12,573 388 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 832 4,345 9,307 645 Not Available 

mary metal industries.......... 1,284 6,019 7,537 317 
Fabricated metal products........ 4,609 24,310 40,228 5,156 
Machinery, except electrical....... 20,590 98,209 159,339 7,136 
Electrical machinery............. 3,414 14,751 31,168 715 
Instruments & related products. . 597 2 1956 4,980 216 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 

(including Ordnance)........... 1,943 9,812 20,102 1,001 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 3,915 27,975 mae jane 





NEW HAVEN SMSA 


(Consists of New Haven City and Branford, East Haven, Guilford, Hamden, 
North Haven, Orange, =o and Woodbridge Towns in New Haven 


y, Connecticut) 











ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 42,725 206,349 324,777 19,082 
Food & kindred products......... 2,711 14,181 23,971 1,340 
Textile mill products............. 507 ‘ 588 183 

pparel & related products 4,402 12,732 23,050 420 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 543 2,083 2,826 31 
ip, paper & products........... 1,895 9,932 16,151 1,399 
ting & publishing............ 2,746 13,894 18,932 816 
Chemicals & products...... 404 2,310 5,227 380 
Stone, clay & glass products 825 4,466 7,152 1,478 Not Available 
Primary metal industries.......... 3,624 ~ 19,830 29,900 2,240 
Fabricated metal products........ 3,493 17,570 28,445 3,279 
Machinery, except electrical....... 2,883 13,694 20,569 1,023 
Electrical machinery............. 1,887 9,059 12,986 355 
Instruments & a = A products. . 1,933 8,590 14,34 186 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 5,566 26,596 34,701 2,057 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 312 3,553 Salsa Saat a 


WATERBURY SMSA 


(Consists of Waterbury City; Naugatuck Borough; a why Falls, Cheshire, 
aven County; and Thomas- 
ton and Watertown Towns in Litchfield County, Connecticut) 


Middlebury, Prospect, and Wolcott Towns in New H 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 





37,235 188,885 297,253 21,547 43,029 307,565 
Food & kindred products......... 927 4,880 15,309 394 961 10,083 
Apparel & related products........ 968 2,565 3,112 18 1,018 2,797 
Pulp, paper & products........... 323 1,707 2,604 159 320 1,983 
Printing ¥ publishing. . hems 749 3,723 5, 267 ated 787 4,749 
Stone, clay & rm products. . Vecieiewe 402 1,6 21646 86 392 2,141 
Primary metal industries.......... 061 4,04 54, 660 7,786 7,363 J 
Fabricated metal products........ 7,241 36,619 54,066 3,875 6,558 43,266 
Machinery, except electrical....... 3,639 18,471 34,654 3,790 2,983 25,561 
Electrical machinery............. 673 2,815 3,343 221 916 6,689 
Instruments & related products 4,992 21,873 33,257 784 3,773 23,179 
iscellaneous manufactures 
(inch ; akin. dey 3,239 14,992 22,793 1,048 8,597 51,304 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 770 5,991 Seas sae ‘ 














. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


CONNECTICUT 91.03 93.96 92.93 
Bridgeport 92.73 96.56 95.06 
Hartford 94.41 97.99 95.82 
New Britain 85.93 90.39 94.53 
New Haven 87.25 90.97 87.23 
Stamford 100.69 98.74 100.44 
Waterbury 91.18 94.66 96.67 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1959 


1960 
CONNECTICUT 38.9 40.5 41.3 
Bridgeport 38.8 40.4 40.8 
Hartford 39.5 41.0 41.3 
New Britain 37.2 39.3 42.2 
New Haven 38.1 39.9 40.2 
Stamford 40.6 40.3 42.2 
Waterbury 39.3 40.8 42.4 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


CONNECTICUT 2.34 2.32 2.25 
Bridgeport 2.39 2.39 2.33 
Hartford 2.39 2.39 2.32 
New Britain 2.31 2.30 2.24 
New Haven 2.29 2.28 2.17 
Stamford 2.48 2.45 2.38 
Waterbury 2.32 2.32 2.28 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 


REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY . 


JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 
Bridgeport 
(1/60) $2.13 $2.66 $2.97 
New London 
(11/60) 2.31 2.77 3.05 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
CONNECTICUT 908.7 905.8 892.3 


Bridgeport 121.0 120.5 123.8 
Hartford 234.4 232.0 232.9 
New Britain 38.8 38.4 40.1 
New Haven 123.3 123.5 122.0 
Stamford 59.7 59.8 57.2 
Waterbury 65.8 65.8 67.5 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
CONNECTICUT 405.6 405.6 408.1 


Bridgeport 65.2 65.1 68.1 
Hartford 87.3 87.3 88.2 
New Britain 23.3 23.2 24.9 
New Haven 43.4 43.6 43.8 
Stamford 23.3 23.4 22.7 
Waterbury 374 376 WS 





New England States—CONNECTICUT 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
B B Cc 
Stamford Norwalk Hartford 
¢€ Stamford Stamford- 
Hartford Cc Norwalk 
New Haven Bridgeport D 
D Hartford New Haven 
Bridgeport New E 
New Britain Britain Bridgeport 
Waterbury New Haven New 
Waterbury Britain 
Waterbury 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Ansonia Ansonia Ansonia 
Bristol Bristol Bristol 


Danielson Danielson Danielson 
Meriden Meriden Meriden 
Middletown Middletown Middletown 


Norwich Norwich Norwich 
Torrington Thompson- Thompson- 
ville ville 


Torrington Torrington 
Willimantic Willimantic 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


CONNECTICUT 34.0 32.8 23.8 
Bridgeport 5.4 5.8 4.1 
Hartford 6.4 6.3 4.0 
New Britain 2.2 2.4 1.4 
New Haven 3.9 3.2 3.1 
Stamford 1.1 1.0 1.4 
Waterbury 3.7 3. 1.8 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
CONNECTICUT 4.6 44 3.3 
U. S. 49 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 15,200 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 


Bachelor’s & ist 
Professional 4,974 3,567 1,407 


2nd Level 
(Master’s) 1,314 845 469 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 228 211 17 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bridgeport 1, 3, 11 

Bristol 1 

Fairfield 1 

Greenwich 1 

Hartford 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12 
Manchester 1 

Meriden 1 


(Continued on page 44) 




















SET 
YOUR 
SIGHTS 


on the 
Connecticut 
Shoreline 


The MAIN LINE 
To Opportunity 


90 


Minutes 
from 


Times Square 


RAIL 
TURNPIKE 
DEEP WATER HARBORS 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
Trumbull 
Stratford 
Milford 
Orange 

West Haven 
New Haven 
Hamden 
North Haven 
East Haven 
North Branford 


Please let us know your wants 


Area Development Department 


THE 
UNITED 
ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY 


80 Temple Street 
New Haven 6, Connecticut 
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(Continued from page 43) 


Middletown 1 

Milford 1 

New Britain 1 

New Haven 1, 3, 4, 11 
New London 1, 2, 6, 9 
Norwalk 1 

Norwich 1, 2 
Stamford 1, 10 
Stratford 1 
Torrington 1 
Wallingford 1 
Waterbury 1 

West Haven 1 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6. 


2. Central Vermont Ry., St. Albans, Vt. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


3. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

5. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

7. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

9. Air Taxi: New London Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., New London Airport, New 
London. 

10. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 11, N. Y. 

11. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C. 

12. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 19 Class I and 51 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 102 inches. 

Length—S0 feet any single vehicle or 

combination. 


Permissible combination: Tractor- 
semitrailer; truck-trailer. 
Weight—Wheel: Dependent upon 


width of rubber tire—motor ve- 

hicles excepted. 

Axle: 22,400 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 18,000 pounds each 
axle. 

Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Hartford to: 


Chicago, Ill.—949 

New York, N. Y.—114 
Miami, Fla.—1,440 
Montreal, Canada—330 
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PLANT LOCATION 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 

Interstate Navigation Co., P.O. Box 482, 
New London. 
Service: New London, Conn., Newport, 
and Point Judith, Quonset Point, and 
Block Island, R. I., Hyannis and Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

Nelseco Navigation Co., P.O. Box 482, 
New London. 
Service: New London, Conn., New- 
port, Point Judith, Quonset Point, and 
Block Island, R. IL. 

Whaling City Dredge and Dock Corp., 
Buell St., Groton. 
Service: Boston, Mass., to New York, 
N.. ¥. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 6; publicly owned, 4. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,727,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
150,000; 1961—150,000; 1962—150,000. 
Total—450,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—4,377,000,000 KWH, $90,- 
117,000; Residential and Other—2,679,- 
000,000 KWH, $78,959,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—7,056,000,000 
KWH, $169,076,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
1,944. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 143,000; 
Utilities, 132,000; industrial, 11,000. Un- 
developed—158,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 13; 
combined gas, 4. Number of communi- 
ties in state served through mains: 77. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—24,300; Residential and 
Other—351,200; Total gas customers— 
375,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—126.9 mil- 
lions of therms, $14,675,000; Residential 
and Other—167.7 millions of therms, 
$34,060,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—294.6 millions of therms; $48,735,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name ot city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric ana gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Bridgeport—le, 2g 
Bristol—3eg 

East Hartford—4e, 5g 
Enfield—3eg 
Fairfield—1le, 2g 





Greenwich—3e, 6g 
Hamden—le, 8g 
Hartford—4e, 5g 
Manchester—4e, 5g 
Meriden—3eg 
Middletown—4e, 3g 
Milford—le, 8g 

New Britain—3e, 7g 
New Haven—le, 8g 
New London—4eg 
Norwalk—3eg, 9e, 10e 
Norwich—1 leg 
Stamford-—4eg 
Stratford—le, 2g 
Torrington—4eg 
Wallingford—12e, 13g 
Waterbury—3eg 

West Hartford—4e, 5g 
West Haven—le, 8g 


UTILITIES 

1. United Illuminating Co. 
80 Temple St., New Haven 6 

2. Bridgeport Gas Co. 
815 Main St., Bridgeport 

3. Conn. Light and Power Co. 
Selden St., Berlin 

4. Hartford Elec. Light Co. 
176 Cumberland Ave., Wethersfield 

5. Hartford Gas Co. 
233 Pearl St., Hartford 

6. Greenwich Gas Co. 
33 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich 

7. New Britain Gas Light Co. 
35 Court St., New Britain 

8. New Haven Gas Co. 
80 Crown St., New Haven 

9. Norwalk Third Taxing Dist. 
2 Second St., South Norwalk 

10. So. Norwalk Elec. Works 
State St., So. Norwalk 

11. Norwich Dept. of Public Utils. 
34 Shetucket St., Norwich 

12. Wallingford Boro Elec. Works 
Wallingford 

13. Housatonic Public Service Co. 
33 Elizabeth St., Derby 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 1,207,796 -511 


Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 
Corporation 
Business Tax 30,772,979 13.013 
Uni- corporated 


usines Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
‘ax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


2,746,440 1.161 


10,315,141 4.362 
46,453,685 
16,354,673 6.916 


Motor Carrier Tax 573,242 -242 
Tax 77,293,324 32.686 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 


Cigarette Tax 


10,991,795 4.649 
Public Utilities Tax 


7,895,026 3.339 











Inheritance Tax 16,068,747 6.795 
tate Tax 850,442 361 
Insurance Tax 14,070,137 5.949 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 42,747,742 
Total $236;472,674* 


"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—i16. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $5,277.4; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
742.6. (G1) 


Connecticut is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1, except Fairfield County 
which is in District No. 2. (G2) State- 
wide branch banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 


CITY TRUST CO., Main, John and 
Bank Sts., Bridgeport, R. W. Whitney, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,175, Surplus 
$5,825, Deposits $134,151. 


THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL 
BANK, 888 Main St., Bridgeport 2, 
Lewis A. Shea, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,230, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $179,- 
114. 


CONNECTICUT BANK & TRUST 
CO., 760 Main St., Hartford 3, Raymond 
C. Ball, Pres. (000’s) Capital $12,406, 
Surplus $14,500, Deposits $394,318. 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Main and Pearl Sts., Hart- 
ford 15, Ostrom Enders, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $11,900, Surplus $18,100, De- 
posits $413,299. 


FIRST NEW HAVEN NATIONAL 
BANK, 42 Church St., New Haven 2, 
J. Coy Reid, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,- 
723, Surplus $5,853, Deposits $144,661. 


CLIMATE “) 


New England States—CONNECTICUT 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST CO., 
300 Main St., Stamford, H. E. Rider, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,486, Surplus 
$6,615, Deposits $170,922. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. OF 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 1 Atlantic St., 
Stamford, Benjamin Blackford, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,905, Surplus $4,400, 
Deposits $128,081. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958- 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
OSes ae ° 
Clays (thou.)....... 199 $299 
Gem stones......... ake 3 
Lime (thou.)........ 29 464 
Mica (sheet & scrap). ° Rts 
WG siccuGieh ato os 5% 1,764 11 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 5,019 5,479 
Stone (thou.)....... 4,223 6,863 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: feldspar and values 
indicated by footnote *....... 89 


Total Connecticut............ 13,128 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,990,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume. 1953—total 1,859, softwood 
263, hardwood 1,596; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 106, softwood 18, 
hardwood 88; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 19, softwood 6, hardwood 13. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,304, softwood 
158, hardwood 1,146; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 68, softwood 10, 
hardwood 58; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 9, softwood 2, hardwood 7. 


Please mention PLANT LOCATION: 


hen contacting our advertisers. : 





Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset - i Temperature 
gs 
STATION = Be g E 7 ee 
* £ E £ € = < 23s 
c . . = ‘e =: i eS 
e i -_ a -_ o _< — 
2 a | SS > ae St See 
: z 2 fF Ff i Bis Figg Fl. = 2 
z ee So & $346. Ste 5 218 82 
Bridgeport 7 36 «621 81 63 SO 102. 187: 13%8:-5 6 DS Oe * 
Hartford : 15 35 18 83 62 49 87 168 136 14 32 14139 5 
Hartford Bradley Field 169 36 17 85 62 50 f f Oe Caw Se See 
New Haven 6 a: | 80 62 49 100 159 135 9 30 4111 * 


f: Airport and City combined. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 








Connecticut 


People or industries thinking of 
locating in Connecticut profit 
by asking for help from The 
Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company. 

With 30 offices in21 Connecti- 
cut communities, and our cor- 
porate roots thoroughly woven 
into the flourishing business and 
industrial life of the state over 
the past century and a half, we 
can give prompt and intelligent 
answers to the myriad ques- 
tions a prospective business 
should ask. 

There have been many cases 
where we’ve found homes and 
offices for people moving into 
the state, compiled all sorts of 
statistics, arranged introduc- 
tions, and even aided with the 
smallest detail . . . in short, tried 
to give every possible assistance 
in addition to the complete 
banking services you’d naturally 
expect Connecticut’s leading 
bank to furnish. 

What can we do for you? 





Bi 
Fa 
The 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Connecticut Bank 


30 Offices—serving 21 Connecticut Communities 
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PISCATAQUIS 





Solid black counties include cities or 
towns in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. Dotted lines indi- 
cate boundaries of counties encom- 
passing individual SMSA's (In the 
New England states, the statistical 
units are cities and towns). See ex- 


Lloyd K. Allen, Commissioner, Maine Department of Economic Development, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


STATE LAND AREA (39th) 31,040 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (36th) 969,265; 
(1950 913,774). Percent of change 6.1. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


+ (4) Augusta 21,680 (20.9) 

(1) Bangor 38,912 (31.5) 
* (2) Lewiston 40,804 (40.9) 
* (3) Portland 72,566 (77.6) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 

+ Capital city. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 

MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 

Lewiston-Auburn. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES’) 


Considering the area as a whole, the surface of Maine 
is a gently rolling upland, above which rise mountain 
peaks, isolated and in clusters and below which are 
numerous river valleys. A water-parting line in north- 
ern Maine divides the state into a north slope and a 
south slope. The north slope though quite hilly in the 
middle and west is so poorly drained that swamps 
abound in all sections. The south slope, which contains 
nearly all the mountains and is generally more hilly, 
descends toward the sea and its embayed coast. The 
shortest distance between the northeast and southwest 
extremities of the coast is only 225 mi., but, on account 
of projections and indentations, the coast line measures 


planatory notes—page 327. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


not less than 2,500 mi. 


Augusta 
LLOYD K. ALLEN, Commissioner, Dept. of 





MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37. 





1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


AMERICAN 





MAINE 


pga and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


Econ. Dev., State of Maine, State House. 
ARTHUR R. AUSTIN, Asst. Dir., Ind. Div. 
Dept. of Econ. Dev., State Office Bldg. 
RAYMOND D. MORRISON, Director, Indus- 
trial ym Dept., Central Maine 
Power . 9 Green St. 
RODERIC “C. O'CONNOR, Mgr. Maine Ind. 
Bldg. Authority, State Office Bldg. 


Bangor 


W. BARTLETT CRAM, Director of Industrial 
Development, 33 Sta t. 
D’ERRICO, Industrial Dev. Dir.. 






































P 
. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING TCite of Bomee City Hale 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
Lewiston 
SAMUEL MICHAEL, Director, Industrial 
1958 1954 Development Dept., City Hall. 
Value added Value Portland 
- - " by Capital added by GEORGE W. GARRETT, Exec. V. P., Port- 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- land Chamber of Commerce. 
tures, | employees, ture, EUGENE S. MARTIN, Manager Area Devel- 
member Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted opment Council, 142 Free St. 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
MAINE, TOTAL.............. 98,264 376,465 643,260 43,685 104,507 565,260 = 
Food t& kindred products. ........ 11,797 37,610 84.242 4.630 10,955 62,237 ORK WITH QUALIFIED 
extile mill products............. 13,884 44, 0,83 2,00: 19,241 92,854 i 
Apparel & related products........ 3,108 8,601 15,940 153 2'922 «13.226 “INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP 
Lumber & wood products... 12,926 38,579 53,128 5,915 17,622 63.470 = 
Furniture & fixtures : 82 2,821 4, a 24 2,985 
Pulp, paper & products. . 17,019 98,305 180,751 22,226 17,398 150,690 ENT ORGANIZATION 
Chemicals & products. .... 8 ,058 512 6 4,893 ‘ ‘ 
Leather & leather goods 21,431 68,079 99,855 1,546 19,754 78,431 your business with them may be 
tone, clay & glass products. . 1,0 4,32 »79 28 6,389 E s 
Fabricated metal products 1610 7,858 13.825 608 2.450 15,939 conducted anonymously and wil 
Machinery, except electrical ,364 17,121 19,404 1,1 E +44 
Transportation equipment... .. 4,765 23,398 39,645 1,041 3.758 27.474 be kept in complete cnaiidence 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 473 3,476 Scbs ee 482 aa FS 
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3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 70.49 72.34 69.55 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 56.03 60.32 58.62 
Portland 79.39 79.38 75.81 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 39.6 41.1 40.2 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 34.8 37.7 37.1 
Portland 40.3 40.5 39.9 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 1.78 1.76 1.73 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 1.61 1.60 1.58 
Portland 1.97 1.96 1.90 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
ILECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 





Bangor 

(9/60) $1.99 $2.47 $2.75 
Portland 

(1/60) 1.95 2.40 «4.68 
Presque Isle 

(9/60) 1.94 2.48 2.80 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 284.2 299.0 282.9 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 27.1 27.2 27.3 
Portland 53.1 53.6 52.6 
6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 107.6 111.2 108.1 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 14.1 14.3 14.7 
Portland 12.8 13.0 12.7 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 

PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc ; D 
Portland Portland Portland 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Biddeford- Biddeford- Biddeford- 
Sanford Sanford Sanford 
Lewiston- Lewiston 

Auburn 


New England States—MAINE 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 

month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

MAINE 14.9 11.2 11.6 
Portland 2.0 1.4 1.5 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
MAINE 7.9 5.9 6.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 7,018 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Augusta 2, 6 

Bangor 1, 2, 6 
Lewiston 2, 3, 6, 7 
Portland 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Bangor & Aroostook R.R., 84 Harlow 
St., Bangor. 

2. Maine Central R.R., 222-242 St. John 
St., Portland. 

3. Canadian National Rys., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

4. Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Causeway 
St., Boston 14, Mass. 

5. Portland Terminal Co., 222-242 St. 
John St., Portland. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Internation- 
al Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 
7. Air Taxi: 
Northeast Airways, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Portland. 
Maine Aviation Corp., Lewiston- Au- 
burn Airport. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 4 Class I and 14 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


Women 


1,780 1,194 586 


157 106 51 


MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exception and qualifications to the fol- 








lowing data may apply.) 
(Continued on page 48) 





N 
TRIAL DIVISIO 
HO OEPARTMENT 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


State Capitol Augusta, Maine 


MAINE’ 


Do-It-Yourself 
Industrial Kit 


A quick way to 
figure your costs 
and Profit Potential 
in Maine. 


GR Check List — This four- 
page brochure enables you to 
list your primary location 
requirements in minutes. 

Maine’s Assets — A 24- 
page news supplement tells 


the Maine story in concise 
editorial style. 


Area Facts — Individual 
area inventories of many 
advantages to industry are 
described in easy-to-read 
brochures. 

EJ Financing — The unique 
100%, financing of new con- 
struction is outlined for your 
use in considering Maine — 
The State of Better Living and 
Greater Opportunities. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR KIT 


Lloyd K. Allen, Commissioner 


Maine Department of 
Economic Development 


State House Augusta, Maine 
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(Continued) 


Height: 12 feet, 6 Inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle or combina- 
tion: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer: 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight— 
Axle: 22,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Portland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,061 

New York, N. Y.—338 

Miami, Fla.—1,664 

Washington, D. C.—562 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 
Passamaquoddy Ferry & Navigation Co., 
Eastport. 
Service: Passamaquoddy Bay, be- 
tween Eastport and Lubec, Maine. 


Rockland Matinicus Line, 87 Waldo 
Ave., Rockland. 
Service: Rockland to Matinicus and 
Crie Haven, Maine. 


Seaport Navigation Co., Eastport. 
Service: Eastport, Lubec, and Rob- 
binston, Maine, and St. Andrews, N. B. 


Vinalhaven Port District, Vinalhaven. 
Service: Maine Coast between Vinal- 
haven and Rockland, Maine. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 734,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,334,000,000 KWH, $23,- 
369,000; Residential and Other—1,064,- 
000,000 KWH, $32,325,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—2,398,000,000 
KWH, $55,694,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,599. 


5. WATER POWER, 
Developed—Total capacity, 495,000; 
Utilities, 352,000; industrial, 143,000. 
Undeveloped—1,257,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Manufactured gas, 
2; liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 13. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—1,700; Residential and 
Other—32,700; Total gas customers— 
34,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—3.6 millions 
of therms, $791,000; Residential and 


1958 (KW): (E4) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


Other—9.6 millions of therms, $2,869,- 
000; Total Gas Utility Industry—13.2 
millions of therms; $3,660,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Augusta—le 
Bangor—3e, 4g 
Lewiston—le, 2g 
Portland—le, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Central Maine Power Co. 
9 Green St., Augusta 

2. Lewiston Gas Light Co. 
42 Ash Street, Lewiston 

3. Bangor Hydro Electric Co. 
33 State St., Bangor 

4. Citizens Utilities Co. 
1 Central St., Bangor 

5. Portland Gas Light Co. 
5 Temple Street, Portland 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (E7) 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
—(e) 1087 Elm St. 

Manchester, New Hampshire 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX egy bt IN oe AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 47,925 .056 
Franchise Tax 368,855 435 
Property Tax 1,317,807 1.554 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 2,690,776 3.175 
Gasoline Tax 23,115,674 27.272 . 
Motor Vehicle Fees 9,668,413 11.407 
Cigarette Tax 6,554,119 7.733 
Sales Tax 27,318, 071 32.230 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Railroad Companies 
Tax 1,542,221 1.820 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Tax 2,592,099 3.058 
Insurance Tax 2,468,805 2.913 
Inheritance Tax 3,167,640 3.737 
Estate Tax 61,269 .072 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 8,535,872 
Total $84,759,288* 
"Total state tax collections do not include the 
Pp ment c P tion t 





SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Spuguesyae, N. 
ex 

321 Post Office 
CHapel 7-0311 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121 
Boston 9, Mass. 
U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse 
Bldg. 

Liberty 2-5600 
Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216 
Charleston 4, S.C. 
Sergeant Jasper 
RAcmond 2-7771 
Cue enne, Wyo. 


207" Majestic Bldg. 
Tel. 


226 W. Jackso 6, Til. 


ANdover 3-3600 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
36 E. 4th St. 
DUnbar 1-2200 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
E. 6th St. & 
rior Ave. 

erry 1-7900 
Dallas 1, Tex. 
500 So. hy tr 4 St. 
Riverside 8-5611 
Denver 2, Colo. 
19th & Stout St. 
KEystone 4-4151 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
438 Federal mak 
WOodward 3- 


Gooenege. N.C. 
Sie Post Office 
Biesdway 3-8234 


Houston 2, Tex. 

Main St. 
CApitol 2-7201 
Josteensiie 1, Fla. 
311 W. 


Monroe St. 
ELgin 4-7111 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
911 Walnut St. 
BAltimore 1-7000 


Los Angeles 15, 
Calif 


1031 S. Broadway 
Richmond 9-4711 


somes 3, Tenn. 
22 North Front St. 
JAckson 6-3426 


Miami 32, Fla. 
300 NE. 


Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

2d Ave. South and 
3d St. 

FEderal 2-3244 


New Orleans 12, 
333 St. Charles 


Ave. 
EXpress 2411 


New York 1, N.Y. 
350 Ave. 
LOngacre 3-3377 


Philadelphia \" Pp 
1015 Chestnut e 
WAlnut t $2400" 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-585 


fa mr 22, Pa. 
07 S St. 
GRant 1-5370 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
Hag SW. Morrison 


S) 
CApitol 6-3361 


Reno, Nev. 

1479 Wells Ave. 

Tel. 2-7133 

Biman 19, Va. 
11th and Main St. 

Milton 4-9471 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 
MAin 1-8100 


Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 


222 SW. Tem ow St. 
EMpire 4- 


San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 


555 Batte: 
YUkon rat Ave 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 
ADams 2-4755 


909 
MUtual 2-3300 

















FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
28; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—58. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,168.4; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
040.1. (G1) 


Maine is in Federal Reserve District No. 
1. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


DEPOSITORS TRUST COMPANY, 286 
Water St., Augusta, R. B. Spear, Chair- 
man of the Board and Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits $81,- 
493. 


MERRILL TRUST COMPANY, 2 
Hammond, Bangor, J. F. Grant, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $43,369. 


CANAL NATIONAL BANK, 188 Mid- 
dle St., Portland 6, Widgery Thomas, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus 
$1,300, Deposits $40,641. 


FIRST PORTLAND NATIONAL 
BANK, 400 Congress St., Portland 3, 
C. G. Abbott, Pres. (000’s) Capital $2,- 
250, Surplus $2,750, Deposits $58,839. 


New England States—MAINE 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 
1958- 

Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise 
stated) 





Value 
(thousands) 


Mineral 


Cement (thou. 376- 
) | hh IAN * * 


Clays (thou.)....... 23 $26 
Feldspar (long tons). 13,034 83 
Gem stones......... Mebane 5 
Lime (thou.)........ ° bd 
Mica Scrap......... 104 3 

Sheet (Ibs.)........ 20,097 278 
iit icp saeco ne = * 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 8,941 3,746 
Stone (thou.)....... 880 2,760 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: values indicated by 

Seen es fas oe eas sews 6,363 
WG GN in ce ween 12,574 


CLIMATE ©) 





* Figure withheld 
dividual company 


FORESTS (H2) 






to avoid disclosing in- 
confidential data. 


Total forest land, 1953, 17,088,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 


Volume, 
16,898, hardwood 


1953—total 28,226, softwood 


11,328; Net Annual 


Growth, 1952—total 821, softwood 463, 
hardwood 358; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 1,032, softwood 860, hardwood 172. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 


Volume, 
5,850, hardwood 


1953—total 12,601, softwood 


6,751; Net Annual 


Growth, 1952—total 375, softwood 141, 
hardwood 234; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 285, softwood 222, hardwood 63. 


Woodpulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,410, 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





























TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise ° 
Janvery July te Sunset |. 2 Temperature 
i: 
STATION = a ; 5 s% F : 
* £ £ £ E ss 3 
§ 4s 5 «(Cs a .2 012 4 
— a 
$ =z = . -& * a Be a ae ae | 
: > fe - 2 14. Fie Ric. 
= = = = — 
| Rie 2 Z€ iis é1€ tien § 
Caribou 624 18 -8 74 53 37 56 205 16130 24 3 191 43 
Eastport (U) °52 33 29 14 69 51 42 89 162 149 23 60 * 137 10 
Portland 61 30 10 78 56 44 116 151 12717 52 5 162 15 
U: Urban site. “Less than 4%. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 perod. 








invites you to join its indus 


LEWISTON 


the industrial heart of 




















history.” 


nical people to come here.” 


people. 





RAYTHEON Says: 


“Local labor relations have shown a healthy 


“After one year of operation here, we are very 
satisfied with the progress by local labor.” 
“The production efficiency is very good.” 
“We have been quite successful in getting tech- 


Raytheon chose Lewiston for a new plant cov- 
ering 140,000 square feet and employing 2,000 














rial family 


12 new industries 
have located in Lewiston 
in the past four years! 


For more information 
write — wire — phone 
Samuel Michael, Director 


Industrial Development Department 


CITY HALL 


Lewiston, Maine 

















MASSACHUSETTS 





STATE LAND AREA (45th) 7,867 Sq. Mi. 


John T. Burke, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (9th) 5,148,578; 


(1950 4,690,514). Percent of change 9.8. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 


(4) Arlington (UT) 49,953 (44.3) 
(15) Attleboro 27,118 (23.8) 
(2) Belmont (UT) 28,715 (27.3) 
(1) Beverly 36,108 (28.8) 
* (2) Boston 697,197 (801.4) 
(14) Braintree (UT) 31,069 (23.1) 
* (3) Brockton 72,813 (62.8) 
(2) Brookline (UT) 54,044 (57.5) 
(2) Cambridge 107,716 (120.7) 
(2) Chelsea 33,749 (38.9) 
(5) Chicopee 61,553 (49.2) 
(4) Everett 43,544 (45.9) 
* (6) Fall River 99,942 (111.9) 
* (7) Fitchburg 43,021 (42.6) 
(20) Framingham (UT) 44,526 (28.0) 
(8) Gloucester 25,789 (25.1) 
* (9) Haverhill 46,346 (47.2) 
*(17) Holyoke 52,689 (54.6) 
*(19) Lawrence 70,933 (80.5) 
* (7) Leominster 27,929 (24.0) 
(4) Lexington (UT) 27,691 (17.3) 
*(10) Lowell 92,107 (97.2) 
(1) Lynn 94,478 (99.7) 
(4) Malden 57,676 (59.8) 
(4) Medford 64,971 (66.1) 
(4) Melrose 29,619 (26.9) 
(19) Methuen (UT) 28,114 (24.4) 
(22) Milton (UT) 26,375 (22.3) 
(20) Natick (UT) 28,831 (19.8) 
(23) Needham (UT) 25,793 (16.3) 
*(11) New Bedford 102,477 (109.1) 
(4) Newton 92,384 (81.9) 
(12) Northampton 30,058 (29.0) 
(1) Peabody 32,202 (22.6) 
*(13) Pittsfield 57,879 (53.3) 
(14) Quincy 87,409 (83.8) 
(2) Revere 40,080 (36.7) 
(1) Salem 39,211 (41.8) 
(4) Somerville 94,697 (102.3) 
*(18) Springfield 174,463 (162.3) 
(15) Taunton 41,132 (40.1) 
(4) Waltham 55,413 (47.1) 
(2) Watertown (UT) 39,092 (37.3) 
(23) Wellesley (UT) 26,071 (20.5) 
(21) Westfield 26,302 (20.9) 
(14) Weymouth (UT) 48,177 (32.6) 
(4) Woburn 31,214 (20.4) 
*(16) Worcester 186,587 (203.4) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 

(UT) Urban Township. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 

MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 

Fitchburg-Leominster. 

Lawrence-Haverhill. 

pseenesis Holyoke. 


PLANT LOCATION 


“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 













FRANKLIN 


Solid black counties include cities 
or towns in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. Dotted lines indi- 
cate boundaries of counties encom- 
cong individual SMSA's [in the 
A ngland states, the statistical 
area units are cities and towns). See 
explanatory notes—page 327. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “!) 






I 
~ 


YB) a 


> 


The eastern two-thirds of Massachusetts is mostly made up of sloping upland. 
West of that the state is divided by the Connecticut valley, and west of that lie 
the mountainous western counties. Bordering the lowlands of the Connecticut a 
few well-known hills rise to a marked height above the general level. West of this 
is the Berkshire region. From the Connecticut valley eastward the elevations 
steadily decrease to the coast and the extreme southeastern portion is low-lying. 
The coast-line, owing to its peculiar form, extends for about 250 mi., with a num- 
ber of good harbors. The northern part of the eastern shore is somewhat rocky, 
whereas Cape Cod peninsula is low and sandy. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro 


JAMES K. KEEFE, Exec. V. P., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Boston 


GEORGE D. AVERY, Manager, Industrial 
Development, New York entral System, 
Rm. . South Station. 


ERALD BLAKELY, JR., P.-Dir., 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, Inc., 60. State st. 
FRANCIS P. rp tg Vv. P., Mass Bi 
Dev. a 45 Milk S 
JOHN T. BURKE, eenion Massa- 
geasetts Dept. of Commerce, 150 ¢ Causeway 


t 
IRVING L. FRANKLIN, Area Dev. S es 
u. S. Devt. of Commerce, P. O. Box B 


DONALD R. GILMORE, Ind. Econ., Federal 
gh Bank of Boston, i, Pearl St. 
FRANK L. HEANEY, Senior Engineer, Ray, 
Spofford & Thorndike, ine. 11 Beacon St. 
WALTER E. KNIGHT, General Manager, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
ig RS oe Meredith & Grew, Inc., 
ot: ty P. NORDBLOM, V. P., Nordblom 
Co., 50 Congress St. 
VIN D. PEACH, Exec Assistant, The 
wit .; Council, 1032 oe Bidg. 


EYMOUR, “Area Dev. Manager, 
= England Electric System, 441 Stuart 


JOHN W. SHYNE, Hd.-Ind. Dev. Div., Boston 
Edison Co., 39 Boylston St. 


Cambridge 

HARRY G. FODEN, Consultant, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Drive. 

Fall River 

MYER MARKELL, Markell & Sons, Realtors, 
10 Purchase St. 

Holyoke 


CONRAD Consul tant ee 
Holyoke Pm my 59 Fairfield A 


Leominster 


HAROLD B. FARWELL, Exec. Dir., Leom- 
inster Ind. Dev. Commission, 25 West St. 


Lowell 

EUGENE M. McSWEENEY, JR., Exec. Dir., 
Lowell, Dev. & Ind. Comm., 170 Merri- 
New Bedford 

RICHARD M. ;~ ey ae » Exec. De. 
New Bedford In 


ogi, S Room 302 
First National Denk Bi dg. 

















North Adams 


ROGER JEWETT, Executive Director, North- 
ern Berkshire Dev. Corp., 56 Main St. 


Pittsfield 

PHILIP C. AHERN, Executive Director, 
Berkshire County Ind. Dev. Com’n., Berk- 
shire 5 ak Court House. 

OHN F. DOWNING, Exec. Dir., Assoc. of 
Business & Commerce of Central Berk- 
shire County, Inc., 100 North St. 


Springfield 


DONALD C. HUTCHINSON, Redeetetet Bu- 
reau Manager, Greater Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134 Chestnut St. 


Worcester 


GEORGE VAKALIS, Mgr. Ind. Dev., Greater 
Worcester Area Chamber of Commerce, 
32 Franklin St. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


- GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
MASSACHU- 

SETTS 79.50 83.39 81.60 
Boston 85.81 89.33 87.60 
Fall River 50.06 61.05 62.96 
New Bedford 57.17 65.91 66.86 
Springfield- 

Chicopee- 
Holyoke 87.52 88.26 85.39 
Worcester 85.47 87.81 85.26 

Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

MASSACHU- 
SETTS 37.5 39.9 40.0 
Boston 37.8 39.7 40.0 
Fall River 29.8 37.0 37.7 


New Bedford 32.3 38.1 39.1 
Springfield- 


Chicopee- 
Holyoke 39.6 40.3 39.9 
Worcester 38.5 40.1 40.6 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MASSACHU- 

SETTS 2.12 2.09 2.04 
Boston 2.27 2.25 2.19 
Fall River 1.68 1.65 1.67 
New Bedford 1.77 1.73 1.71 
Springfield- 

Chicopee- 
Holyoke 2.21 2.19 2.14 
Worcester 2.22 2.19 2.10 


- MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





Labor Grades —_— 
5 10 13 
Boston 
(12/60) $2.32 $2.83 $3.24 
Fitchburg-Lowell- 
Worcester 
(9/60) 2.10 2.59 2.89 
Springfield 
(9/60) 2.16 2.64 2.98 
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1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
Value added Value 
All by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
umd Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
umoer | ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 
MASSACHUSETTS, TOTAL... 678,910 3,035,745 5,093,000 225,076 685,647 4,356,462 
kindred products......... 48,149 204,117 381,334 19,617 48,658 313,433 
Tobece Saden Aero a7 es 335°598 11 1 70 oat salen 
ill products............. 53,876 200, W f J , 
ie fee products........ 59,181 177,141 289,654 6,407 58,897 244,050 
Lumber & wood products.........  F 22,929 35,133 1,036 6,000 
iture & fixtures.............. 11,078 43,672 70,069 1,799 12,780 70,721 
Pulp, paper & products........... 34,956 163,342 283,540 16,790 34,321 237,037 
ting & publishing............ 37,026 182,494 314,768 23,294 36,360 241,912 
Cc & products............ 16,110 nae 229,311 17, 7.173 15,587 noes 
Petroleum & coal products........ 1,5 ; 1,2 J 
never madame. sence! Sgt Sa 23,560 114,396 204,605 s1 24,634 185,373 
Leather & leather goods.......... ; 211,938 331,329 6,628 65,568 637 
Seetyerermees ay a ee ket aise 
i i 18, ’ O ' ’ J 
Fabricated metal ucts........ 38,367 180,675 328,457 12,947 35,934 265,977 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 72,228 375,215 625,834 23,087 76,363 7,458 
Electrical machinery............. 74,713 345,164 631,112 26,331 74,928 551,156 
Transportation equipment........ 25,411 150,452 238,919 7,040 23,599 216,744 
Instruments & Rene eabiis. ... 21,111 100,968 189,167 11,759 17,948 130,113 
“jie 35 ge 45,626 194,523 317,796 10,390 43,723 252,258 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 19,239 111,195 cigieas bane 8,507 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (B1) 


BOSTON SMSA 

(Consists of all of Suffolk County; Cambid Everett, Malden, Medford, 
Melrose, Newton, Somerville, Waltham, and loburn Cities and Arlington, 
Ashland, a a eae Burlington, Concord, ~ ge Lexington, 
Lincoln, Natick, N le Reading, Stoneham, Sudury, Wakefield, 
Watertown, Watland, Wi panty tn gy and Winchester towns in Middle- 
sex County; Beverly, Lynn, P id Salem yond <_— _ Hamilton, 
Lynnfield, Manchester, Marb teheads” Middleton 

Topsfield, and Wenham towns in "Essex Ci “Cty and —- 
Brookline, Canton, ba Dedham, Sonne Helbresk, edfield, ton, 
Needham, Norfolk, Norwood. Randolph, Sharon, Walpole, Wellesley, West: 
wood, and Weymouth towns in Norfolk “County; — mys or 
Hull, Marshfield, ‘Norwell, Pembroke, Rockland and Shuate i. toons in Ply- 

mouth County, Massachusetts) 








ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 298,085 1,419,598 2,377,783 99,659) 
Food & kindred products......... 30,505 134,103 243,169 11,482 
Textile mill products............. 7,070 30,509 47,760 2,635 
Apparel & related products ,906 84,856 146,712 2,645 
Lumber & wood products......... 2,110 9,2 13,424 529 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 3,938 16,369 26,600 983 
Pulp, paper & Eis ang 5 Ske 10,273 45,802 82,866 5,038 
Printing & publishing............ 22,40: 117,743 09,699 17,188 . 
Chemicals & products............ 8,89 112 124,817 5,409}Not Available 
Petroleum & coal products........ 1,235 7,427 15,385 1,085 
Rubber products................. 14,408 67,923 118,695 3,282 
Leather & leather goods.......... 22,548 87,536 142,083 3,688 
Primary metal industries.......... 5 19,205 26,300 1,417 
Fabricated metal products........ 16,620 81,605 163,031 72 
Machinery, except electrical....... 28,381 152,005 257,297 9,676 
Electrical machinery............. 42,701 205,534 376,504 11,033 
Transportation equipment . 19,606 119,591 200,970 6,304 
Instruments & related Products. . 11,558 59,724 91,203 7,595 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 15,341 84,774 cece 


SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE SMSA 
Soa of Chicopee, Holyoke, Springfield, and Westfield Cities and Agawam, 
ngmeadow, Longmeadow, Ludlow, Monson, Palmer, West Spr — 
sd, Wirata twne Hy - wien a Com gh arren town “*} 
‘owns in Ham e 
ates Worcester County, Massachusetts) 








ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 71,631 342,443 591,446 26,839 
Food & kindred products......... 3,993 17,626 27,975 1,846 
Textile mill products............. 4,824 18,229 29,817 1,259 
Apparel & related"products........ y 13,109 19,983 1,139 
Lumber & wood products......... 805 3,203 5,268 122 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 723 2,896 4,908 118 
Pulp, paper & products........... 7,474 35,002 61,448 3,391 
Printing & & publishing............ 4,888 21,212 39,179 2,056 % 
Chemicals & products............ 3,877 22,220 71,247 3,347}Not Available 
Leather & leather goods.......... 903 :947 5,972 219 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 513 2,785 4,126 1,092 
Primary metal industries.......... 2,579 13,703 20,420 1,061 
Fabricated metal products........ 4,395 23,301 8, 2,300 
Machinery, except electrical....... 14,062 76, 957 131,412 3,539 
Electri RN 5s oo. ss £6:b 4,070 J 24,257 728 
Transportation equipment........ 573 2,883 3,458 146 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 7,886 31,622 52,801 1,737 
Administrative & auxiliary... ..... 1,739 12,592 Bi J 


(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued) 
1958 1954 
Value added Value 
All by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
emt Payroll | Unadjusted new number unadjusted 
umber 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
WORCESTER SMSA ; 
(Consists of Worcester City and Auburn, Berlin, Boylston, Brookfield, East 
Brookfield, Grafton, Holden, Leicester, Millbury, Northborough, Northbridge, 
North Brookfield, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Spencer, Sutton, Upton, Westborough, 
and West Boylston towns in Wocester County, Massachusetts) 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 50,593 239,184 377,229 22,107 
Food & kindred products......... 2,285 10,260 21,061 1,117 
Textile mill products............. 3,221 12,391 21,165 827 
Apparel & related products........ 2,599 8,188 12,392 123 
Lumber & wood products ~te 288 968 1,101 47 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 307 1,239 2,225 57 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,960 8,081 13,036 358 
Printing & publishing............ 1,663 8,321 11,999 73 : 
Chemicals & products..... pias 692 3,058 7,871 0 Not Available 
Rubber products.......... ad 270 1,470 2,094 11 
Leather & leather goods.......... 3,214 , 14,323 264 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 4,715 27,988 48,470 7,335 
Primary metal industries.......... 7,347 44,745 65,285 4,791 
Fabricated metal products........ 4,809 21,451 32,674 1,590 
Machinery, except electrical....... 12,535 62,431 89,053 3,289 | 
Electrical machinery............. 767 3,104 4,759 233 | 
Instruments & related products... . 1,142 4,611 13,140 99 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 4 384 paca 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 1959 


MASSACHU- 

SETTS 1,903.9 1,915.4 1,890.9 
Boston 1,074.2 1,080.2 1,070.6 
Fall Rive: 41.1 41.6 43.0 
New Bedfurd 49.2 50.1 50.1 
Springfield- 

Chicopee- 
Holyoke 163.0 164.1 166.2 
Worcester 107.9 108.5 106.8 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED - EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MASSACHU- 

SETTS 691.3 698.2 706.5 
Boston 295.7 298.1 306.3 
Fall River 23.0 23.5 24.9 
New Bedford 26.5 27.3 27.5 
Springfield- 

Chicopee- 
Holyoke 69.0 69.6 73.2 
Worcester 49.9 50.2 49.4 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
¢ Cc Cc 
Boston Boston Boston 
Worcester Worcester D 
D D Brockton 
Brockton Brockton Fall River 
Fall River Fall River Lowell 
Lawrence- Lawrence Springfield- 
Haverhill Lowell Holyoke 
Lowell New Worcester 
New Bedford Bedford E 
Springfield- Springfield- Lawrence 


Holyoke Holyoke New 


Bedford 
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8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Newburyport North Fitchburg 
North Adams Greenfield 

Adams Haverhill 
Southbridge- Marlboro 
Webster Milford 
Newbury- 
port 
North 
Adams 
Pittsfield 
South- 
bridge- 
Webster 
Taunton 
Ware 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
MASSACHU- 

SETTS 73.5 66.5 56.0 
Boston 26.6 24.7 20.7 
Brockton 2.2 2.2 2.6 
Fall River 4.6 4.0 3.5 
Lawrence 5.1 4.5 2.6 
Lowell 3.1 3.2 2.5 
New Bedford 4.6 4.0 3.3 
Springfield 8.1 7.1 5.4 
Worcester 5.3 4.5 3.5 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


MASSACHU- 
SETTS 4.9 4.4 3.8 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 35,300 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 


1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & Ist 
Professional 16,979 11,323 5,656 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 3,788 2,620 1,168 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 674 592 82 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Arlington 1 

Attleboro 3 

Belmont 1 

Beverly 1 

Boston 1 to 22 incl. 

Braintree 3 

Brockton 3 

Cambridge 1, 2 (for airlines, see Boston) 

Chelsea 1, 2 

Chicopee 1 

Everett 1, 2 

Fall River 3 (for airlines, see New Bed- 
ford) 

Fitchburg 1, 3, 13 

Framingham 2, 3 

Gloucester 1 

Haverhill 1 

Holyoke 1, 3 (for airlines, see Hartford, 
Conn., or Springfield) 

Lawrence 1, 13 

Leominster 3 

Lexington 1, 20 

Lowell 1, 3 (for airlines, see Lawrence) 

Lynn | 

Malden 1 

Medford 1 

Melrose 1 

Methuen 1 

Milton 3 

Natick 2 

Needham 3 

New Bedford 3, 13 

Newton 2 

Northampton 1, 3 

Peabody 1 

Pittsfield 2, 3, 13, 20 

Quincy 3 

Revere 1, 20 

Salem 1 

Somerville 1 

Springfield 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 18, 19 

Taunton 3 

Waltham 1 

Watertown 1 

Wellesley 2 

Westfield 2, 3, 11 

Weymouth 3 

Woburn | 

Worcester 1, 2, 3, 11, 13 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14. 

2. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 

4. Union Freight R.R., South Station, 
Boston 10. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


5. Irish International Air Lines, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 

. Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane, 16 
Providence St., Boston. 

. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. British Overseas Airways Corp., 76 
Arlington St., Boston 16. 

. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE ONLY SNOW YOU'LL FIND IN A 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY PRESENTATION 


Beautiful, isn’t it! Easy to see why we like to tell prospects about the 
scenery and sport of our Berkshire snow season! We like to mention our 
mellow, shaded summers and our glowing autumns, too. 


But above all, we’re here to give the facts, minus fluff, on the benefits 
of doing business from the Berkshires. We’re under no pressure to 
oversell. Berkshire County is far from a distressed area; it’s solid and 
substantial . . . been in business a couple of centuries . . . still growing 
like a yearling . . . working for continued progress! 


We can well afford to talk straight from the shoulder about transpor- 
tation, nearby markets, available sites, labor, financing, power, public 
support . . . and of course, the pleasured Berkshire way of life. It’s all 
facts, straight facts, and no “facts” but the facts. And when we're 
through talking, we'll pitch in to help select a site and make the move! 


HERE'S WHAT WE PROVIDE TO HELP YOU LOOK US OVER: 


@ COLOR MAP of present sites and industries © BERKSHIRE FACT FILE, 
including independent data on: markets, labor, utilities, transportation, 
resources, sites, topology, climate, government, zoning, taxes, services, housing, 
schools, recreation, etc. @ DETAILED ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES on 5 
prime sites © PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SITE-SEEING TOUR @ INTRO- 
DUCTIONS to bankers, businessmen, government leaders @ SPECIAL LOCA- 
TION STUDIES and presentations related to the individual problems of 
the specific plant © SURVEY BY EDITORS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT MAGAZINE. 
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AND BERKSHIRE COUNTY DEVEL- 
OPMENT GROUPS CAN HELP PRO- 
VIDE FINANCING, REFURBISH 
VACATED PLANT SPACE, LOCATE 
QUALIFIED EMPLOYEES AND 
SERVE IN HUNDREDS OF WAYS, 
WE’VE DONE IT FOR OTHERS, HOW 
ABOUT YOU! ... OR YOUR CLIENT 
. . . MASSACHUSETTS AND NON- 
MASSACHUSETTS REALTORS’ COM- 
MISSIONS ARE FULLY PRO- 
TECTED BY 


INDUSTRIAL 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


For any of the above-mentioned material 
or assistance, write: Berkshire County 
Industrial Development Commission 
Court House, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


We'll keep your inquiry just between 
you and us, 
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(Continued) 

10. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

11. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

12. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

13. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28. 

14. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

15. Provincetown-Boston Airline Inc., 
Provincetown Municipal Airport, 
Provincetown. 

16. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C. 

17. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 

18. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., Logan In- 
ternational Airport, Boston. 

Wiggins Airways, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston. 

East Coast Aviation Corp., Bedford- 
Hanscom Airport, Lexington. 

Greylock Airways, Inc., Pittsfield 
Municipal Airport, Pittsfield. 

Revere Airways, Inc., Revere Air- 
port, Revere. 

21. Curry Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 
Broadway at 42nd St., New York. 

22. Great Lakes Airlines, 1480 Broad- 
way at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 
Central Vt. Ry., Inc. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
Gannon, Inc., Hugh F., 452 Dwight 
St., Holyoke. 

Sheldon Fwd. Co., 647 Main St., 
Holyoke. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 23 Class I and 110 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: Not specified. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length— 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Tractor—semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Truck: 35 feet. 
Other motor vehicles or trailers: 33 
feet. 
Permissible combination: Tractor- 
semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Vehicle: 2-axle: 46,000 pounds; 3- 
or-more-axle vehicle or combina- 
tion: 60,000 pounds. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Boston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—998 

New Orleans, La.—1,583 

New York, N. Y.—218 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,213 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


New Bedford, Woods Hole, Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship 
Authority, Pier 9, New Bedford. 
Service: New Bedford, Woods Hole, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Buz- 
zards Bay, Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds. Woods Hole to Vineyard 
Haven. 

Ross Towboat Co., Inc., 18 Northern 
Ave., Boston. 

Service: Eastport, Maine to Sandy 
Hook, N. J. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 25; publicly owned, 20. 
(Mass.) 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,865,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
125,000; 1961—125,000; 1962—225,000. 
Total—475,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—7,009,000,000 KWH, $156,- 
858,000; Residential and Other—4,078,- 
000,000 KWH, $141,758,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—11,087,000,000 
KWH, $298,616,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,874. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 233,000; 
Utilities, 186,000; industrial, 47,000. Un- 
developed—244,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 27; 
combined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 3. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 225. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (£6) Commercial 
and Industrial—57,900; Residential and 
Other—935,400; Total gas customers— 
993,300. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—227.6 mil- 
lions of therms, $28,026; Residential and 
Other—459.9 millions of therms, $93,- 
093,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
687.5 millions of therms; $121,119,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Arlington—le, 2g 
Belmont—Se, 2g 
Beverly—6e, 7g 
Boston—le, 8eg 
Braintree—9e, 8g 
Brockton—10e, 4g 
Brookline—le, 8g 
Cambridge—lle, 12g 
Chelsea—le, 8g 
Chicopee—13e, 14g 
Everett—15e, 2g 

Fall River—l6e, 17g 
Fitchburg—18eg 
Framingham—le, 19g 
Gloucester—6e, 7g 
Haverhill—6e, 20g 
Holyoke—2 leg 
Lawrence—6e, 22g 
Leominster—23e, 24g 
Lexington—le, 2g 
Lowell—6e, 25g 
Lynn—26eg 
Malden—1S5e, 2g 
Medford—15e, 2g 
Melrose—15e, 2g 
Methuen—6e, 22g 
Milton—le, 8g 
Natick—le, 19g 
Needham—le, 19g 
New Bedford—27eg 
Newton—le, 8g 
Northampton—28e, 29g 
Peabody—30e, 7g, 26g 
Pittsfield—3le, 32g 
Quincy—33e, 8g 
Revere—1S5e, 2g 
Salem—6e, 7g 
Somerville—le, 8g, 12g 
Springfield—31e, 14g 
Taunton—35e, 4g 
Waltham—le, 8g 
Watertown—le, 8g 
Wellesley—37e, 8g 
Westfield—36eg 
Weymouth—34e, 8g 
Woburn—le, 2g 
Worcester—23e, 19g 


UTILITIES 


1. Boston Edison Co. 
182 Tremont St., Bostor. 12 

2. Mystic Valley Gas Co. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden 

3. Attleboro Elec. Co. 
24 S. Main St., Attleboro 

4. Brockton Taunton Gas Co. 
54 Main St., Brockton 

5. Belmont Mun. Light Dept. 
450 Concord Ave., Belmont 78 

6. Merrimack-Essex Elec. Co. 
205 Washington St., Salem 

7. North Shore Gas Co. 
205 Washington St., Salem 

8. Boston Gas Co. 
100 Arlington St., Boston 16 

9. Braintree Elec. Light Dept. 
44 Allen St., Braintree 84 

10. Brockton Edison Co. 
36 Main St., Brockton 

11. Cambridge Elec. Light Co. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39 

12. Cambridge Gas Co. 
727 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39 

13. Chicopee Elec. Light Dept. 
725 Front St., Chicopee 
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14. Springfield Gas Light Co. 
35-39 State St., Springfield 
15. Suburban Elec. Co. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden 
16. Fall River Elec. Light Co. 
85 No. Main St., Fall River 
17. Fall River Gas Co. 
155 No. Main St., Fall River 
18. Fitchburg Gas and Elec. Light Co. 
655 Main St., Fitchburg 
19. Worcester Gas Light Co. 
25 Quinsigamond Ave., Worcester 
20. Haverhill Gas Co. 
63-67 Merrimack St., Haverhill 
21. Holyoke Gas & Elec. Dept. 
70 Suffolk St., Holyoke 
22. Lawrence Gas Co. 
370 Essex St., Lawrence 
23. Worcester County Elec. Co. 
939 Southbridge St., Worcester 
24. Wachusett Gas Co. 
71 Main St., Leominster 
25. Lowell Gas Co. 
95 E. Merimack St., Lowell 
26. Lynn Gas Co. 
90 Exchange St., Lynn 
27. New Bedford Gas and Ed. Lt. Co. 
693 Purchase St., New Bedford 
28. Northampton Elec. Lighting Co. 
212 Main St., Northampton 
29. Northampton Gas Light Co. 
212 Main St., Northampton 
30. Peabody Elec. Light Dept. 
70 Endicott St., Peabody 
31. Western Mass. Elec. Co. 
174 Brush Hill Ave. 
West Springfield 
32. Berkshire Gas Co. 
20 Elm St., Pittsfield 
33. Quincy Elec. Co. 
1 Cliveden St., Quincy 
34. Weymouth Light and Power Co. 
186 Main St., Weymouth 
35. Taunton Mun. Lighting Plant 
55 Weir St., Taunton 
36. Westfield Gas & Elec. Light Dept. 
34 Main St., Westfield 
37. Wellesley Elec. Light Dept. 
Wellesley 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 

Cape & Vineyard Electric Co.—(e) 
Willow St., Yarmouth 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 1,596,639 .328 
Income Tax 
Corporate Income pee 
Tax 95,440,331 19.578 


Personal Income ~ 
Tax 151,728,332 31.124 


’ New England States—MASSACHUSETTS 


Property Tax No state collections. 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 26,302,449 5.395 
Gasoline Tax 76,684,163 15.730 
Motor Vehicles Tax 23,128,103 4.744 
Cigarette Tax 39,255,299 8.052 
cals Excise Tax 8,843,460 1.814 
Real Estate 
Transfer Tax 1,277,302 -262 
Public Utilities Tax 9,385,819 1.925 
Insurance Companies 
19.022,379 3.902 
Inheritance Tax 20,527,394 4.211 


Estate Tax 7,876 -002 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 78,350,846 

Total $487,500,910* 


"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
104, NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—252. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $12,396.2; DEPOSITS, $10,- 
978.7 (G1) 


Massachusetts is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOS- 
TON, 67 Milk St., Boston 6, Roger C. 
Damon, Pres., (000’s) Capital $35,000, 
Surplus $115,000, Deposits $1,606,880. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOSTON, 28 State St., Boston, Richard 
P. Chapman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,- 
250, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $230,997. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF 
BOSTON, 40 Water St., Boston 6, Hor- 
ace Schermerhorn, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $25,000, Deposits 
$432,065. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 30 Congress St., 
Boston 6, H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$7,000, Deposits $127,933. 


STATE STREET BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, 111 Franklin St., Boston 6, 
Wm. D. Ireland, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
$362,350. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TRUST CO., 
1319 Beacon St., Brookline 46, E. O. 
Cappers, Chairman of the Board and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,200, Surplus 
$3,800, Deposits $103,933. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, 1414 
Massashusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, T. R. 
Beal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Sur- 
plus $3,000, Deposits $104,474. 











Planning 
More 
Research? 


HERE 
EAL 
HELP 











You’ve heard of the blue chip 
firms which have chosen Boston 
for their research facilities ... 
You’ve read about this over- 
whelming concentration of talent 
. . - Now, for the first time, get 
a professional forecast of the 
new supply of Boston talent 
scheduled to be available before 
mid 1965. 


Industrial planners are invited 
to send for THE BOSTON 
AREA, AMERICA’S TOP SPOT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
This 50 page study discusses 
such subjects as availability of 
scientists and engineers, new 
supplies of scientists, techni- 
cians, contract work with uni- 
versities, scientific libraries, and 
a half-dozen other aspects of 
this vital subject. Requests 
should be directed to: 


W. E. Knight, Director of Research 


GREATER BOSTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


125 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 431 Broadway, Everett 49, O. T. 
Bergstrom, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, 
Surplus $4,000, Deposits $94,148. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, 1391 Main St., 
Springfield 2, H. A. Sears, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$94,816. 


CLIMATE “!) 


PLANT LOCATION 


VALLEY BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY, 1351 Main St., Springfield 1, 
B. H. MacLeod, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,925, Surplus $4,600, Deposits $108,- 
992. 


WORCESTER COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 446 Main St., Worcester 1, Ed- 
ward L. Clifford, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,250, Surplus $6,750, Deposits $130,- 
443. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise . 
Janvary July to Sunset e 2 Temperature 
2s 
= 3 i 
STATION : 5 E g g , « 5 2 3 
ee 2 Pe 2 $3 si/2 35 
= = = * = - _ a i 1 3 3 t 
$ > 2 > 2 cis Bey f 2a. ee 
z a - 2 2 | ils s)2 2 g]e8 8 
Blue Hills Obs. (R) 629 34 «(18 79 «61 47 + Se... 2 4 
Boston 15 36 21 80 64 50 103 165 13412 23 15 92 * 
Nantucket 43 39 24 73 48 86 185 126 7 96 ~ Se.@ 
Pittsfield 1158 29 12 79 56 44 57 181 156 23 45 2 161 13 
Worcester 986 31 16 79 61 47 88 171 139 22 84 4149 7 
R: Rural site. “Less than 4%. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period, 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 

Stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 85 $111 
Lime (thou.)........ 139 2,121 
| REA 1,014 bg 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 10,620 10,035 
Stone (thou.)....... 4,649 12,354 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: nonmetals and values 
indicated by footnote *....... 9 


Total Massachusetts.......... 23,887 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 3,288,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,659, softwood 
1,299, hard-wood 1,360; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 139, softwood 68, 
hardwood 71; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 86, softwood 62, hardwood 24. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—1,871, softwood 631, 
hardwood 1,240; 








captured by the Allies in World War 


dation. 


the Technology Division. 





Il. 


new reports are released through this office each month. 
These reports come from such agencies as Atomic Energy 
Commission, Naval Research Laboratory, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Army Ordnance and Signal Corps laboratories, 
Wright Air Development Center, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center, and Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
of the research is conducted under contract in commercial 
laboratories, universities, and research foundations such as 
Battelle Memorial Institute and Armour Research Foun- 


Reports having wide interest are reprinted and sold by 
Those of specialized interest are 


OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES — TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 


A continuing flow of new scientific and industrial re- 
search information is available to you as a scientist, engi- 
neer, or business man through the Technology Division. 
Each year the Federal Government finances over 2 billion 
dollars worth of basic and applied technical research, and 
it is the business of the Technology Division to collect the 
nonclassified reports of this research, reproduce them, and 
sell them to the public at the cost of printing and handling. 

This program was established in the Department of 
Commerce by law in 1950 in order that new developments 
through Government research might be used to benefit the 
Nation’s economy and welfare by channeling them into the 
country’s private laboratories and factories. 

Although primarily devoted to national defense, Gov- 
ernment research involves not only construction of new 
weapons, but to a large extent the development of new 
products and industrial processes in metals, ceramics, chem- 
icals, electronics, atomic energy, plastics, leather, instru- 
ments, lubricants, and many other fields. 
Government research has operated under the impetus of 
military necessity to bring a new material into commercial 
use several years in advance of normal expectancy. 

The Technology Division has amassed a collection of 
thousands of reports, including German research papers 


In many cases, 


of catalogs. 


And 300 to 600 


Much 


mailing). 


deposited at the Library of Congress and may be purchased 
in microfilm or photocopy. 
ports are sold each year. 


How do you find out what is available? There are 
several OTS publications to keep the public informed. 


U. S. Government Research Reports. This monthly 
catalog lists and abstracts all reports released through OTS 
during the month. Order through a Department of Com- 
merce Field Office or direct from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price $6 a year ($3 additional for foreign mailing). 


Technical Reports Newsletter. 
Newsletter gives detailed reviews of new reports of special 
interest to small and medium size businesses. Order through 
a Department of Commerce Field Office or direct from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., price $1 a year (50 cents addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). 


Catalogs of Technical Reports. These have been com- 
piled in many special areas, such as transistors, adhesives, 
rubber, and lubricant additives. 
ports in the OTS collection. 


AEC Reports Price List. This is a cumulative listing of 
AEC reports available from OTS. It is issued twice a year, 
in February and August. 
of this free publication. 
month in U. S. Government Research Reports.) 


In addition to research reports, the office also offers the 
monthly Report of NRL Progress and the Patent Abstract 
Series. Report of NRL Progress reviews in articles and 
“problem notes” work going on at Naval Research Labora- 
tory in electronics, plastics, metals, and many other areas. 
Order from OTS, price $10 a year ($3 additional for foreign 


Nearly 200,000 copies of re- 


Published monthly, the 


They list all applicable re- 
Write to OTS for a free list 


Write to OTS for the latest copy 
(New AEC reports are listed each 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 





































Richard Preston, Executive Director, New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning & Development Commission, State House Annex, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


STATE LAND AREA (44th) 9,017 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (45th) 606,921; 
(1950 533,242). Percent of change 13.8. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Concord 28,991 (27.9) 
* (2) Manchester 88,282 (82.7) 
(3) Nashua 39,096 (34.6) 
(4) Portsmouth 25,833 (18.8) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 





PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


In the north central portion of New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains rise abruptly in several short ranges and in outlying mountain 
masses. The principal ranges have a northeastern and southwestern 
trend. The part of the state which lies north of the White Moun- 





Solid black counties include cities or tains is occupied by ridges and wide rolling valleys. South of the 
towns in Standard Metropolitan mountains a plateau-like surface extends from the intervales of 
Statistical Areas. Dotted lines indi- the Connecticut River to the eastern border of the Merrimac val- 
cate boundaries of counties encom- ley. Between that valley and the sea is the only low surface in the 

assing individual SMSA's (In the state. The seashore, about 18 mi. in length, is mainly a low sandy 

ew England States, the statistical beach. The rivers with their numerous falls and the lakes with 
area units are cities and towns). See their high altitudes furnish a vast amount of water power for 
explanatory notes—page 327. manufacturing. 


LABOR For explanatory notes, 327 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg ) Oe Macatee Gea a 






































1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
1958 1954 
Average Weekly Earnings 
All Value added Value Sept ¥ a — 
by Capital added by 1960 1960 1959 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- NEW 
tures, | employees, ture, 
median Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted pg ang ree pi pee 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) —" 1g 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TOTAL.. 79,892 301,982 490,838 24,543 77,332 408,826 
: Average Weekly Hours 
Food & kindred products......... 3,096 11,447 18,750 2,489 2,816 17,478 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Textile mill products........._ 12,963 44,499 70,394 2,467 13,762 67,799 1 1960 1959 
Apparel & related products........ 1,512 4,054 5,931 78 1,147 3,749 
Lumber & wood products... 5,437 18,225 25,359 2,888 6,237 24,478 NEW 
Furaiture & Sxtures “a adic a BR! 1,670 Ky 49 on 1,599 1,873 9,537 HAMPSHIRE 39.4 40.2 40.7 
P, paper & products.......... « R 8, 3,321 6,254 45,133 
Printing & publishing............ «= 3,115 14,220 21,807 959 2:975 18,624 Manchester BS D1 BA 
Rubber products................. 949 3.498 6,920 532 506 3,465 
Leather & leather goods... 20,589 67,053 98°511 1,161 21,013 86,400 
‘one, clay & glass products ees eee 11,125 800 1/609 10,146 : 
Primary metal industries... 758 3,338 4,937 112 586 3,321 Avenage Rewsty Earategs 
Fabricated metal products........ 1,826 7,477 12/524 321 1,847 12,003 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Machinery, except electrical... |. 7188 32,651 60,009 3,357 6,521 46,655 1960 1960 1959 
Electrical machinery............. 8443 35,130 64,608 3,357 6,913 46,518 NEW 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


be (including Ordnance)........... 2,532 8,175 13,670 805 2,040 7,487 HAMPSHIRE 1.77) 061.77 1.72 
Administrative & auxiliary........ : q ote pa 61 ens Manchester ; ‘ é 








4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 
Manchester 
(9/60) $1.87 $2.23 $2.44 
Portsmouth 
(12/60) 2.14 2.69 2.95 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 201.3 203.6 198.5 
Manchester 43.0 43.2 43.1 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 87.4 88.5 88.6 
Manchester 17.8 18.2 18.3 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
a Cc ¢ 
Manchester Manchester Manchester 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 6.3 5.7 4.2 
Manchester 1.9 1.9 i3 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 4.2 3.8 2.9 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 3,933 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & Ist 

Professional 3,733. 1,331 401 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 180 130 50 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 5 4 1 


58 


PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin 


ALF HALVORSON, 


Ind. Agent, 
Berlin, City Bldg. 


City of 


Concord 

GEORGE R. Coen Vice zpos. Concord 
patent Bank, 43 N. Main S 

W. L. FOSS, Indus. Dir., State. Planning & 
Development Commissi 

RI PRESTON, Exec. ‘Dir., N. H. State 
Planning & Dev. Comm 


Keene 


EDWARD ELLINGWOOD, Exec.V. P., Keene 
— Industrial Foundation, 3 ‘Central 


uare 

Manchester 

MERRILL J. TEULON, Indus aa. Man- 
chester Industrial Council, 57 rket St. 

Nashua 

THOMAS Z. Meg. Nashua-N. H. 
Foundation ‘chy Chesunat” at Factory St. 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Concord 1, 2, 3, 4 
Manchester 1, 3 
Nashua 1 
Portsmouth 1 


RAILROADS (D1) 

1. Boston & Maine R.R., 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

2. Claremont & Concord Ry., 150 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

3. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

4. Air Taxi: Ferns Flying Service, Con- 
cord Airport, Concord. 


150 Cause- 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 

Maine Central R. R., 

222-242 St. John St., Portland, Maine. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 3 Class I and 11 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 





Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: Not specified; subject 
to combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Vehicle- 
trailer; vehicle-semitrailer. 
Weight— 


Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Manchester to: 

Chicago, Ill.—975 

New Orleans, La.—1,660 

New York, N. Y.—241 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,178 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 663,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1960—100,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—850,000,000 KWH, $17,152.,- 
000; Residential and Other—678,000,- 
000 KWH, $22,733,000; Total Electric 
Utility Industry—1,528,000,000 KWH, 
$39,885,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
1,806. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 446,000; 
Utilities, 399,000; industrial, 48,000. Un- 
developed—595,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 7; man- 
ufactured gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 1. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 24. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—2,400; Residential and 
Other—34,700; Total gas customers— 
37,100. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—6.5 millions 
of therms, $1,131,000; Residential and 
Other—23.4 millions of therms ,$3,788,- 
000; Total Gas Utility Industry—29.9 
millions of therms; $4,919,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Concord—le, 2g 
Manchester—3e, 4g 
Nashua—3e, 5g 
Portsmouth—6e, 7g 











UTILITIES 


1. Concord Elec. Co. 
15 Capitol St., Concord 

2. Concord Nat. Gas Corp. 
90 N. Main St., Concord 

3. Pub. Service Co. of New Hampshire 
1087 Elm St., Manchester 

4. Manchester Gas Co. 
810 Elm St., Manchester 

5. Gas Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 520, Nashua 

6. New Hampshire Electric Co. 
1087 Elm St., Manchester 

7. Allied New Hampshire Gas Co. 
78 Market St., Portsmouth 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 





INDUSTRY 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE WORKING 
FORCE 


There has been a continued shift 
of employment away from agricul- 
ture into manufacturing, and even 
more into trade, the professions, 
government, and other services. In 
1870, about three-fourths of the 
gainfully occupied persons were 
producing food and housing, cloth- 
ing and other manufactured goods; 
by 1950, less than half were so 
occupied. Although the population 
increased nearly 4 times over, and 
the working force 4% times, during 
this period, the immensely greater 
agricultural production in 1950 re- 
quired scarcely more workers than 
in 1870, and actually fewer than 
in 1900. (Figures include employers 
and the self-employed as well as 
employees.) Manufacturing and 
construction meanwhile employed 6 
times as many persons in 1950 as 
in 1870. Trade and services of 
various kinds employed 10 times 
as many. It is estimated that output 
per man-hour has risen more 
slowly in trade than in other sec- 
tors of the economy; this would 
help to account for the fact that 


trade has absorbed a growing pro- 





portion of the labor force. 








New England States—-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


52,555 0.13 
203,645 0.49 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Intangible Income 


T 1,581,420 3.80 
Property Tax 5,480 0.01 
Public Utilities Tax 1,699,326 4.08 


Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 1,324,706 3.18 
Gasoline Tax 13,524,803 
Motor Vehicle Fees 6,963,826 
Motor Carrier Tax 15,913 0.04 
Cigarette Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


Estate Tax 382,442 0.92 

Poll Tax 1,433,759 3.45 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,799,435 


Total $41,617,531" 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
51; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—58. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,037.5; DEPOSITS, 
$911.7. (G1) 


New Hampshire is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 1. (G2) Special emergency 
legislation enacted in 1959 permits one 
bank in Concord to establish one branch 
in a specified area. 


CLIMATE ©) 





Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 
CONCORD NATIONAL BANK, 43 N. 
Main St., Concord, P. H. Butterfield, 
Pres. (000’s) Capital $450, Surplus $1,- 
250, Deposits $19,184. 


AMOSKEAG NATIONAL BANK, 875 
Elm St., Manchester, Marston Heard, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $200, Surplus $1,- 
800, Deposits $24,869. 


NASHUA TRUST COMPANY, 194 
Main St., Nashua, W. J. Barrett, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $300, Surplus $1,100, De- 
posits $19,757. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 191 
Main St., Nashua, F. E. Nugent, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $400, Surplus $1,400, De- 
posits $23,676. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958- 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
eS SEs 14 $8 
Clays (thou.)....... 26 26 
Gem stones......... ee 5 
Mica: 
Sheet (Ibs.)........ 75,173 604 
a 314 12 
ee ee ee 100 . 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 4,940 2,620 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: feldspar, stone, and 
values indicated by footnote * 602 


Total New Hampshire........ 3,877 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 4,848,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 10,069, softwood 
5,527, hardwood 4,542; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 472; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 343. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 4,452, softwood 2,065, hardwood 
2,387; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
212, softwood 80, hardwood 132; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 98, softwood 
75, hardwood 24. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 

Sunrise “ 
January July to Sunset * 2 Temperature 

= 5 
STATION = . us i sa 8 
“3 —£ € : ees =. 238 
§ ee A ‘E TE! BOS et te 
= oe 38 3 eke gs OE Boe 

s ~ > a a . . = = > s s 

3 = 3 = = € s > a 4 8 ° 2 
a 6 S é 6 < Ss spe & £L/2 8 8 
Concord 339 31 8 82 55 44 94 161 127 21 56 14 168 17 
Mt. Washington 6262 ”. = 55 43 27 50 236 206 68 303 0 242 62 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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34 n (@) BD) ams) AN ID 


STATE LAND AREA (50th) 1,058 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (39th) 859,488; 
(1950 791,896). Percent of change 8.5. 


MASS. 






“> MASS. 


¥ 


Solid black counties include cities 
or towns in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. Dotted lines indi- 
cate boundaries of counties encom- 
passing individual SMSA's [in the 
New England states, the statistical 
area units are cities and towns). See 
explanatory notes—page 327. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence 


JOSEPH L. SAVICK, JR., Dir. of Planning, 
City of East Providence. 


Pawtucket 

MALCOLM S. HATCH, Executive V. Pres.. 
Pawtucket-Blackstone Valley Chamber of 
Commerce 


Providence 


FRED L. HANSEN, Chief, Industrial Divi- 
sion, Rhode Island Development Council, 
Roger Williams Bldg., Hayes St. 

ADOLPH T. SCHMIDT, Executive Director, 
Rhode Island Development Council, Roger 
Williams Bldg., Hayes St. 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


Adolph T. Schmidt, Executive Director, Rhode Island Development 
Council, Roger Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8, R. I. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The topography of Rhode Island 
is characterized by low, rounded hills 
but is nowhere mountainous. In the 
northwest is Durfee Hill, which attains 
an elevation of 805 ft. The sea has in- 
vaded the lower portions of the river 
valleys forming bays, such as Narra- 


(55.0) 


(1) Cranston 66,766 gansett, etc. The coastline, including 
(4) East Providence 41,955 (35.8) the shores of bays and islands, is ex- 
(2) Newport 47,049 (37.5) tensive. The rivers of the state are 
(3) Pawtucket 81,001 (81.4) of no great volume, but they flow 
* (4) Providence 207,498 (248.6) swiftly and are useful in supplying 
(5) Warwick 68,504 (43.0) process water for manufacturing. 
(6) Woonsocket 47,080 (50.2) Within Narragansett bay are numer- 


ous islands, the most important being 
Rhode Island, 15 mi. long and 3 mi. 
wide. Lying about 10 mi. off the coast 
and south of the central part of the 
state is Block Island. 


* 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
f by Capital added by 
emproyees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 

oui Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
RHODE ISLAND, TOTAL..... 116,143 458,165 763,143 29,923 125,041 697,279 
Food & kindred products.... 6,384 27,242 52,375 3,441 6,116 40,516 
Textile mill products............. 28,345 103,059 148,650 4,954 35,981 179,107 
Apparel & related products a NGs 4,447 11,92 23,464 3 4,164 18,509 
Lumber & wood products. ie alate 344 1,294 »250 78 474 »407 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 611 2,624 4,140 751 610 3,715 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,841 6,955 11,672 750 1,785 9,403 
Printing & publishing....... aa 3,641 17,778 30,071 1,706 3,661 24,589 
Chemicals & products............ 1,790 8,243 17,985 2,067 1,301 10,216 
Petroleum & coal products........ 267 1,597 2,808 303 361 1,988 
Rubber products................. 4,952 23,028 41,586 991 5,360 34,836 
Leather & leather goods.......... 991 3,558 6,580 68 718 3,666 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 1,921 953 18,340 494 2,003 14,443 
Primary metal industries.......... 6,736 32,743 50,490 1,598 6,353 2,904 
Fabricated metal products........ 6,739 28,216 46,456 1,639 7,326 41,091 
Machinery, except electrical....... 10,384 49,577 86,340 3,763 12,235 78,728 
Electrical machinery....... ~~ 5,892 21,236 41,172 1,293 3,995 27,150 
Instruments & related products... . 2,862 12,560 20,657 378 2,249 13,181 

Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 26,098 86,686 151,161 5,157 27,980 131,900 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,072 . 7,409 oh ae ee 1,071 ral 2 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (B1) 


PROVIDENCE SMSA E 
(Consists of Central Falls, et Pawtucket, Providence, and Woon- 
socket cities, and Burrillville, Cumberland, East Providence, Johnston, 
Lincoln, North Providence, North Smithfield, and Smithfield towns in 
Providence County; Narragansett and North Ki wn towns in Washington 
County; Warwick city, and Coventry, East Greenwich, and West Warwick 
towns in Kent County; Jamestown town in Newport County; and all of 
Bristol County, Rhode Island; Attleboro city, and North Attleboro and 
Seekonk towns in Bristol County; Bellingham, Franklin, Plainville, and 
Wrentham towns in Norfolk County; and Blackstone and Millville towns in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 128,534 514,088 854,681 33,199) 
Food & kindred products 6,258 26,611 $1,613 3,116 
Textile mill products 2 25,453 92,641 134,216 4,448 
Apparel & related products........ 4,532 12,257 25,769 351 Not Available 
Lumber & wood products......... 358 1,388 ,409 74 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 543 2,316 3,766 759 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,531 9,452 16,085 895 
Printing & publishing............ ,681 17,852 30,311 1,718 (Continued) 














New England States-RHODE ISLAND 









































(Continued) 1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
\ by Capital added by 
emproyess manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees,| ture, 
nisdiis Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
Chemicals & products............ 1,881 8,618 19,407 2,449 
pS eer re 4,947 22,996 41,516 991 
Stone, clay & glass products 1,920 9,054 18,302 451 
Fabricated metal products........ 7,907 32,910 53,482 1,787 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 11,922 58,009 100,818 6,095 Not Available 
Transportation equipment........ 770 3,246 6,586 141 
Instruments & related products... . 4,525 20,044 33,017 620 
Miscellaneous manufacture | 
(including Ordnance)........... 35,056 124,836 206,318 5,795 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,072 7,409 pin dih Saal j 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


RHODE ISLAND 69.73 74.64 74.48 
Providence- 


Pawtucket 68.44 74.40 74.93 


Average Weekly Hours 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


RHODE ISLAND 36.7 39.7 40.7 
Providence- 
Pawtucket 36.6 40.0 40.5 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


RHODE ISLAND _ 1.90 1.88 1.83 
Providence- 
Pawtucket 1.87 1.86 1.85 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades 
5 10 13 








Narragansett 
Bay (5/60) $2.03 $2.48 $2.77 
5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
RHODE ISLAND 281.9 282.4 285.7 
Providence- 
Pawtucket 279.1 280.3 283.6 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 

RHODE ISLAND 118.3 119.0 122.4 
Providence- 

Pawtucket 129.1 130.5 134.0 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
D D 
Providence- Providence Providence 
Pawtucket 


8. SMALLER AREAS’ OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None Newport Newport 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1959 


1960 
RHODE ISLAND 11.7 10.9 9.7 
Providence 13.2 12.3 10.0 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

RHODE ISLAND 5.0 4.6 4.2 

U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 4,271 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 2,100 1,413 687 
2nd Level 


Women 


(Master’s) 161 116 45 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 42 36 6 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Cranston 1, 2 

East Providence 1 

Newport 1, 3 

Pawtucket 1, 4 

Providence 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Warwick 3 

Woonsocket 1, 4 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 

2. Warwick Ry., Box 2262, Edgewood 
- 


AIRLINES (D2) 
3. Air Taxi: 
Newport Air Park serves Newport 
and Providence. 
Eastair Corp., T. F. Green Airport, 
Warwick. 
(Continued on page 62) 
































Rhode Island’s 
100% 
FINANCING 
PLAN 


For Plant Expansion 


Rhode Island’s unique 100% 
Lease-Purchase Financing Plan has 
been in operation since January 
1959. During this relatively short 
period of time nearly 11 million 
dollars in new plant construction 
has been approved and guaranteed 
by the State of Rhode Island. 


These plants represent over 
1,270,000 square feet of new manu- 
facturing space, now either com- 
pleted and in operation or cur- 
rently under construction. This is 
positive proof that industry man- 
agement considers Rhode Island’s 
100% Financing Plan to be prac- 
tical, workable and financially 
sound. 


We invite your consideration of 
Rhode Island as a location for your 
new plant or branch operation. 
Excellent sites and building shells 
are available—and of course, Rhode 
Island’s 100% Financing Plan is 
available to you for immediate ex- 
pansion. 


Write for new 100% Financing 
Plan booklet and complete details. 


*Names proudly given on request! 


Rhode Island 
Development 


Council 


106 Roger Williams Building 
Hayes Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 



















(Continued) 

4. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

5. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


6. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

7. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

9. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Term., Burbank, Calif. 

10. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 


New England Forwarding Co., Inc., 
266 Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 4 Class I and 16 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 102 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds—trubber tires. 
Tandem axles: Not specified. 
Vehicle: 2-axle: 32,000 pounds; 3- 
axle or more: 40,000 pounds. 
Combination: Truck-trailer: Sum of 
applicable limits on individual 
units; tractor-semitrailer: 46,000 
pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Providence to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,022 

New York, N. Y.—179 

Montreal, Canada—340 

Washington, D. C.—403 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 424,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,184,000,000 KWH, $25,- 
903,000; Residential and Other—639,- 
000,000 KWH, $22,275,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—1,823,000,000 
KWH, $48,178,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
515. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 5,000; Utili- 
ties, 2,000; industrial 2,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 6. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 28. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—8,800; Residential and Other 
—147,200; Total gas customers—156,- 
000. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—44.6 mil- 
lions of therms, $4,827,000; Residential 
and Other—67.2 millions of therms, 
$12,902,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—111.8 millions of therms; $17,729,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Cranston—le, 2g 

East Providence—le, 2g 
Newport—3e, 4g 
Pawtucket—Seg, 2g, 5g 
Providence—le, 2g 
Warwick—le, 2g 
Woonsocket—Seg 


UTILITIES 
1. Narragansett Electric Co. 
15 Westminster St., Providence 
2. Providence Gas Co. 
100 Weybosset St., Providence 
3. Newport Elec. Corp. 
159 Thames St., Newport 
4. Newport Gas Light Co. 
181 Thames St., Newport 
5. Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec. Co. 
55 High St., Pawtucket 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. . 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN Samy — IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTA 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
-080 


Initial Taxes $ 62,969 
Franchise Tax 117, 623 -148 
Income Tax 
Business 
Corporation Tax 7,555,145 9.582 
Unincorporated 
Business Tax 817,922 1.037 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Financial 
Institutions Tax 1,407,641 1.785 


3,197,225 4.055 
14,306,362 
7,029,497 8.916 


Alcoholic Beverage Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


Cigarette Tax 5,705,167 7.236 
Sales Tax 22,051,202 27.968 
Included in 


Use Tax Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 4,716,259 5.982 
Insurance Companies 


Tax 2,437,411 3.091 





3,268,150 4.145 


Gift Tax 46,235 -059 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 17,931,422 

Total $78,845,986* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
4; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—13. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,505.4; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
349.0. (G1) ° 


Rhode Island is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1 (G2) State-wide branch 
banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
PROVIDENCE, 111 Westminster St., 
Providence, John Simmen, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $12,000, Surplus $24,000, De- 
posits $468,548. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence, 
Harry B. Freeman, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$7,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits 291,- 
709. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, | 2-31-59: (G1) 


WASHINGTON TRUST CO., 25 Broad 
St., Westerly, Alfred C. Baker, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $28,010. 


PLANTATIONS BANK OF RHODE 
ISLAND, 61 Weybosset St., Providence 
1, W. H. Swift III, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,300, Surplus $1,985, Deposits, $33,- 
451. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958— 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 2,038 $1,883 
Stone (thou.)....... 3 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: nonmetals......... 358 


Total Rhode Island........... 2,249 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 434,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 165, softwood 29, 
hardwood 136; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 9, softwood 2, hardwood 7; 
Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 2, soft- 
wood less than one-half million, hard- 
wood 2. 











VERMONT 


Ted Bermingham, Commissioner, Vermont Department of Development, State 
Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. 





STATE LAND AREA (43rd) 9,278 Sq. Mi. 





TRANKUIN OAL fans 





STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (47th) 389,881. 
(1950 377,747). Percentage of change 3.2. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Burlington 35,531 (33.1) 
+ (2) Montpelier 8,782 (8.5) 
+ Capital city. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The general surface of Vermont is much broken by mountain ranges. The 
most prominent feature is the Green Mountains, which extend nearly north and 
south through the state a little west of the middle. In the southern half of Ver- 
mont and near the western border are the Taconic Mountains, a range nearly 
parallel with the Green Mountains and extending northward toward the center 
of the state. The least broken section of Vermont is on the somewhat gentle slope 
of the Green Mountains in the northwest. 


no 


WIND ane 




















INDUSTRIAL Montpelier 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
ROLAND R. VAUTOUR, Director, Industrial OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
DEVELOPMENT Development Divisign, Vermont, Develop- MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
. AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL ; (B2) 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- — dia oes cil ae penvainsiicinas Weiaiaas 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 Border Towns Development Assoc., 158 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Sanam ae-e Main St. 1960 © 19601959 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- Vannes 76.59 76.78 75.10 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- _ Rutland urlington . . . 
JAMES E. GRIFFIN, Area Dev. Dir., Cen- Springfield 87.08 88.58 91.69 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 tral Vermont Public Serv. Corp. 11 Grove 
St. Average Weekly Hours 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ‘ooo 9003888 
Burlington 41.2 42.3 41.5 
beset Springfield 40.5 41.2 43.6 
CHARLES D. TOWNSEND, Executive Direc- Average Hourly Earnings 
tor, Greater Burlington Ind.. Corp., Box Sept. Aug. Sept. 
613. 1960 1960 1959 
VERMONT 1.85 1.85 1.79 
Burli 1.94 1.92 1.85 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) Springfeld 215 2.15 2.10 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 









































1958 1954 REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
All eg ‘ee MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
tures, | employees, ture, 2 t * 
weN oH Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted Pee 52) See eae noth seas 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ; as wea Y 
VERMONT, TOTAL.......... 32,676 132,745 236,226 11,449 36,112 222,965 Burlington 
Food & kindred products......... 2,825 11,526 33,442 1,350 2,745 25,738 (4/60) $171 $246 52-m— 
Textile mill products............. 1,070 3,624 6,249 100 2,279 7,581 
femepeorseaecs tee A ae eee a 
umber & wood products......... 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,539 5,774 8/523 279 1/358 6,012 
Pulp, paper & products aetatepe 2275 10,048 © 20,220 817 2031 15,051 TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
Chemicals papoose a eh ese "251 1,027 3,751 107 "231 2°726 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
Leather & leather goods.......... 689 2,186 3,678 102 536 2,372 1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Stone, clay, & glass products...... 4,183 17,250 26,199 1,057 4,034 20,190 
Fabricated metal products........ 884 4,056 8,398 230 889 5,920 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
mene: excep t electrical....... 6,088 29,018 39,888 1,708 7.811 63,727 1960 1 
ectrical machinery............. s J a pinks : 
ic da an 5,167 VERMONT 108.8 113.7 109.8 
(including Ordnance)........... 1,836 9,310 13,028 574 2,884 19,663 Burlington 21.1 21.8 21.1 
Administrative & auviliary........ 104 485 edi wake 213 ied Springfield 11.9 12.3 12.0 
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Vermont 


gives you 


extra 


advantages! 


@ Executives, staff and plant em- 
ployees have more time for home 
life, hobbies, sports, community 
and cultural activities. You don’t 
have to wait to retire to enjoy the 
many desirable EXTRA advan- 
tages that Vermont has to offer. 
LABOR — Productive, Stable, Inventive 
and Available 


TRANSPORTATION — 4 Hours to 
New York, 1 Hour to Montreal, 2'’% Hours 
to Boston . . . Adequate Air and Rail 

POWER — Abundant, Low Cost St. 
Lawrence Power...Rates Recently Reduced 


WATER — Unlimited, Clean and Cold 
Plant Facilities Ready For 


Immediate Occupancy 
100% Financing « Pay Rent 
Own In 20 Years 
BURLINGTON — 24,100 Sq. Ft. 
RUTLAND — 38,000 Sq. Ft. 
All Modern Construction 


For complete information and confidential 
handling, without obligation: 


ROLAND R. VAUTOUR Director of 
Industrial Development 


Vermont 
Development 
Commission 


MONTPELIER 1, 
VERMONT 
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PLANT LOCATION 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1968 


1960 1959 
VERMONT 35.5 36.1 37.0 
Burlington 5.0 S.A 5.1 
Springfield 6.4 6.6 6.6 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4), 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
None None Burlington 
Springfield 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
VERMONT 3.6 2.5 2.3 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
VERMONT 5.0 3.5 3.4 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 2,897 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 

Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & ist 


Professional 1,246 804 442 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 188 105 83 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 2 2 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Burlington 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 
Montpelier 1, 4, 6 
RAILROADS (D1) 
1, Central Vermont Ry. (Canadian Na- 
tional Rys.), St. Albans. 
2. Rutland Ry., Pine St., Rutland. 


3. New York Central, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


4. Montpelier & Barre, Barre 


AIRLINES (D2) 


5. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 

Boston & Maine R. R., 

150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 

Canadian Pacific Ry., 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Delaware & Hudson R. R., 

Albany 1, N. Y. 

Maine Central R. R., 

222-242 St. John St., Portland, Maine. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 4 Class I and 3 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 


Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 


Length— 
Any vehicle or combination: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 


Weight— 

Axle: Not specified. 

Tandem axles: Not specified. 

Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 

Single vehicle: 2-axle: 30,000 
pounds; 3-axle: 40,000 pounds. 

Combination: Without tandem axles 
on trailer or semitrailer: 50,000 
pounds; with tandem axles on 


trailer or semitrailer: 60,000 
pounds. 
HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 


from Burlington to: 
Chicago, Ill.—910 
New Orleans, La.—1,699 
New York, N. Y.—306 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,120 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 261,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN. 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial an¢ 
Industrial—483,000,000 KWH, $9,746,- 
000; Residential and Other—415,000,- 
000 KWH, $12,570,000; Total Electric 
Utility Industry—898,000,000 KWH, 
$22,316,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
928. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity 199,000; 
Utilities, 187,000; industrial, 12,000. Un- 
developed—454,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Manufactured gas, 2; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
12. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—800; Residential and 
Other—16,600; Total gas customers— 
17,400. 











(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1.0 millions 
of. therms, $302,000; Residential and 
Other—3.1 millions of therms, $1,109,- 
000; Total Gas Utility Industry—4.1 mil- 
lions of therms; $1,411,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Burlington—le, 2g 
Montpelier—2e, 3g 


UTILITIES 


1. Burlington Elec. Light Dept. 
Church St., Burlington 

2. Green Mountain Power Corp. 
26 State St., Montpelier 

3. Capitol City Gas Co. 
8 Langdon St., Montpelier 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
—(eg) 

77 Grove St., Rutland 

Citizens Utilities Co.—(e) 

Ridgeway Center, Stamford, Conn. 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
—e) 

1087 Elm St., Manchester 

New Hampshire 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
ve Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 23,885 -062 
Comper ate Income 


ax 2,002,394 5.165 
yee Income 


ax 9,545,572 24.621 
Property Tax 27,731 .072 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 4,015,639 10.358 
Gasoline Tax 


8,243,342 21.262 
Motor Vehicle Fees 7,082,570 18.268 
Cigarette Tax 2,501,587 6.452 


Insurance Tax 1,112,726 2.870 
Inheritance Tax 993,918 2.564 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 2,213,541 

Total _ $38,769,567* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
32; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—31. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $561.5; DEPOSITS, $505.9. 
(G1) 


Vermont is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 1. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 


VERMONT BANK AND TRUST CO., 
215 Main St., Brattleboro, R. T. Sand- 
berg, Pres., (000’s) Capital $852, Surplus 
$740, Deposits $20,839. 


VERMONT NATIONAL AND SAV- 
INGS BANK, 100 Main St., Brattleboro, 
W. I. Tucker, Pres. and Trust Officer, 
(000’s) Capital $850, Pf. $800, Surplus 
$1,000, Deposits $37,542. 


CHITTENDEN TRUST CO. 123 
Church St., Burlington, T. Arnold Haigh, 
Ch. of Bd. and Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,000, Surplus $900, Deposits $26,978. 
Not a member of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


HOWARD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 111 Main St., Burlington, 
W. M. Lockwood, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,200, Surplus $1,200, Deposits $32,- 
038. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958- 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... bd * 
Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 475 $250 
Gem stones......... 9 ***+* 1 


Sand & gravel (thou.) 1,882 1,316 
Silver (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) thou. 

OP. GMB... 5 caves 5 5 
Stone (thou.)....... 808 15,789 
Value of items_that cannot be 

disclosed: abestos, lime, talc, 

and values indicated by foot- 

pee a RPL Bye TRA Ue Satta s ER 4,106 
Tole Vers .5in oss essence 21,443 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 3,730,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,547, softwood 
3,153, hardwood 5,394; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—310, softwood 104, hard- 
wood 206; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 
286, softwood 179, hardwood 107. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,956, softwood 
1,238, hardwood 2,718; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 134, softwood 34, 
hardwood 100; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 81, softwood 47, hardwood 34. 





THEN FOLLOW 
IBM TO 
GREATER 
BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT 


ANOTHER NEW PLANT 
READY FOR LEASE OR SALE 


Up to 100% financing. 
24,100 sq. ft. of space. 


7 acres of land with this com- 
munity financed speculative 
building. 


City water and sewage. 
All utilities installed, 


On Rutland Railway, U.S. Route 
2 and new federal highway 
under construction. Overnight 
to major markets. 


Abundant, stable labor. 
Excellent living conditions. 
Other sites available, 


Write, wire or call! 





All correspondence confidential. 





























Get full details & brochu 


TEL. UN 2-5726 


WRITE OR WIRE 
Dept.PL Box 613 Burlington,Vt 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 











PLANT LOCATION 


If you are looking for an industrial location... 


HERE’S HOW 


G B VJ Site dervice 


CAN HELP YOU! 


Seven years ago GPU Site-Service was set up to help 
growth-mindcd businessmen. 

Although offered by an electric utility, its assist- 
ance far exceeds electric utility matters. It is a 
complete area development service. 


At GPU headquarters and in the electric service 
companies, Site-Service offers you the assistance of 
plant location specialists. These specialists are ready 
to provide detailed information about an industrial 

area second to none. They will furnish economic data for individual communities and 
areas. They can answer your questions about labor, taxes, transportation, water, raw 
materials and services. Free of charge, they offer first-hand facts and figures that could 
cost you unnumbered man-hours to obtain. 

What’s more, Site-Service understands your problems. Its headquarters and area repre- 
sentatives know the special needs of industries of all types, large and small. They have on 
hand the specifications of existing buildings and available sites of all sizes. From among 
these can be selected those most suitable for your requirements. You are thus able to 
make the soundest possible final decision. 


Contacting Site-Service is the first step towards locating for profitable growth within 
overnight shipping of 55 million consumers. Why not do it today? Your inquiry will 
receive prompt, confidential attention. 


GPU Site Service —the one central source of information 


for nearly half of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES CORPORATION 


Att: Wm. J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. PL Whitehall 3-5600 80 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


© AMERICAN MAP CO., INC. NO. 11942B 

















NEW JERSEY 





S. A. Bontempo, Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, State House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 


STATE LAND AREA (46th) 7,522 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (8th) 6,066,782; 
(1950 4,835,329). Percent of change 25.5. 


Solid black counties—Standard Met- 
tropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundary (see 
explanatory notes—page 327). 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park 


JACK V. RICHARDS, JR., Industrial Sales 
Manager, N. J. Natural Gas Com: mpany, 601 
Bangs Ave. 


peo i 


» of Area Dev., At- 
vlaniie race , 108 Pacific Ave. 
WOOD , JR., ‘ - 


ba RAN aE, Come § Board- 
walk aSeall e. 

Avon-By-The-Sea 

GARTH C. SHAMEL, Garth C. Shamel 
Agency, Realtors, 100 First Ave. 

Bayonne 

JOSEPH A. FALLON, Ser'y-. Bayonne Ind. 
Comm., 561 Broadway 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Atlantic City 59,544 (61.6) 
(2) Bayonne 74,215 (77.2) 
(3) Belleville 35,005 (32.0) 
(7) Bergenfield 27,203 (17.6) 
(3) Bloomfield 51,867 (49.3) 
(4) Camden 117,159 (124.5) 

* (5) Clifton 82,084 (64.5) 

(14) Cranford (UT) 26,424 (18.6) 
(4) Delaware (UT) 31,522 (10.3) 
(3) East Orange 77,259 (79.3) 
(9) Edison (UT) 44,799 (16.3) 

(13) Elizabeth 107,698 (112.8) 
(7) Englewood 26,057 (23.1) 

(10) Ewing (UT) 26,628 (16.8) 

(15) Fair Lawn 36,421 (23.8) 
(7) Garfield 29,253 = (27.5) 
(7) Hackensack 30,521 (29.2) 

(10) Hamilton (UT) 65,035 (41.1) 
(2) Hoboken 48,441 (50.6) 
(3) Irvington 59,379 (59.2) 

* (2) Jersey City 276,101 (299.0) 
(2) Kearny 37,472 (39.9) 
(6) Linden 39,931 (30.6) 
(8) Long Branch 26,228 (23.0) 

(12) Middletown 

(UT) 39,675 (16.2) 
(3) Montclair 43,129 (43.9) 

* (3) Newark 405,220 (438.7) 
(9) New Brunswick 40,139 (38.8) 

(16) New Hanover 

(UT) 28,528 (18.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES )) 


(2) North Bergen 


(UT) 42,387 (41.5) 
(3) Nutley 29,513 (26.9) 
(3) Orange 35,789 (38.0) 
(17) Nie oy ee 
Hills (UT) 25,557 (15.2) 
* (5) Passaic 53,963 (57.7) 
* (5) Paterson 143,663 (139.3) 
(4) Pennsauken 
(UT) 2a: 771. G22) 
(9) Perth Amboy 38,007 (41.3) 
(6) Plainfield 45,330 (42.3) 
(13) Rahway 27,699 (21.2) 
(15) Ridgewood 25,391 (17.4) 
(7) Teaneck (UT) 42,085 (33.7) 
*(10) Trenton 114,167 (128.0) 
(2) Union City 52,180 (55.5) 
(14) Union (UT) 51,499 (38.0) 
(11) Vineland 37,685 (26.3) 
(18) Wayne (UT) 29,353 (11.8) 
(14) Westfield 31,447 (21.2) 
(2) West New York 35,547 (37.6) 
(3) West Orange 39,895 (28.6) 
(9) Woodbridge 
(UT) 78,846 (35.7) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area title city. 

(UT) Urban Township. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 

MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic. 


There are within New Jersey four distinct belts—the Appalachian, the High- 
lands, the Triassic Lowland, and the Coastal Plain. The Appalachian belt crosses the 
northwest corner of the state, and includes the Kittatinny Mountain and valley. The 
mountain has a northeast-southwest trend, crossing the Delaware River at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The Kittatinny valley, southeast of and parallel to the Kittatinny 
range, is about 40 mi. long and 12 mi. wide. Southeast of the Kittatinny valley, and 
parallel to it, lies the Highlands belt, embracing an area of 900 sq. mi. It consists 
of an upland plateau dissected by streams into a series of ridges. The third belt, the 
Triassic Lowland, occupies about one-fifth of the surface of the state. Its surface is 
irregular, with altitudes ranging from about sea level to 900 ft. Southeast of the 
Triassic Lowland lies the fourth belt, the Coastal Plain covering slightly more than 
one-half the surface of the state. It is highest near its center and lowest along its 
margins. About one-eighth of the area consists of tidal marsh. 


Camden 

HARRY W. YOUNG, Exec. Vice Pres., Cam- 
den County Chamber of Commerce, 625 
Cooper St. 

East ae 

A. taylor Co, 23 3 Harrison St 
‘a 

ROG H. WILLIAMS, 1 -e. Realtor, a, 

A. Taylor Associates, 23 So. Harrison St. 


Elizabeth 
RICHARD CRANE, Ind. Sales Mgr. 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas "Co. 16 
qoreey St. 


HENRY PATTERSON, viee-F resident, 
Elirabethiown Water Co., Consolidated, 22 
W. Jersey St. 


Fair Lawn 

JOSEPH A. HIGGINS, SR., V. Fair 
Lawn Industrial Park, Inc., ious Fair 
Lawn Ave. 


Freehold 
REID DICKERSON, Ind. Representative, 
7? County Planning Board, 1 


Jae > 
Et SCRE CSSRERG. Director, Dept. of tad 
$ Real } Dev., Hudson County, 595 
THOMAS x “STAINBACK, Exec. V. P., 
ity Chamber of Commerce, 92] 


Jersey Ci 
Bergen Ave. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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NEW JERSEY 


eee 9 | 00) eee 4 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 


If business is your business . . . LOOK 
AT NEW JERSEY! Highest density of population 
in the nation and center of the world’s richest mar- 
ket! (But here’s the paradox: within the. state are 
15,000 farms yielding the highest income per acre 
in America!) and although New Jersey is the 5th 
smallest state — it ranks 7th in value added after 
manufacture! GET ALL THE FACTS. Send at 
once for your FREE copy of “NEW JERSEY... 
LAND OF AMAZING INDUSTRIAL ADVAN- 
TAGES”. Write: Manager, Area Development De- 
partment, Box Q, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, 90 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY + NEWARK, N. J. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


HIT THE 


15 Billion Dollar 


...in the geographic center of the world’s richest market. 
Whether your market is industry or the consumer, you 
can serve it best from New Jersey. 54 million people with 
a net spendable income of $115 billion, living within a 
radius of 250 miles — overnight delivery. 


Nowhere else in the world can you find anything like this 
buying power concentrated within a comparable radius. 


Locate your 


business in 


New Jersey 


MARKETS: 


Where else will you find a $115 
billion market so near and so easy 
to reach, save New Jersey, the 
pivotal point of great domestic and 
foreign markets? 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Where else will you find a combi- 
nation of railroads, highways and 
port facilities superior to New 
Jersey’s modern transportation 
complex? 


LABOR: 


Where else will you find the diver- 
sification of skilled and semi-skil- 
led workers who rate so high in 
productivity, plus an added pool 
of technical, professional and engi- 
neering skills rated highest in the 
nation? 


RESEARCH: 


Where else will you find such a 
great concentration of industrial 
research, electronic and nuclear 
developments? 


GOOD GOVERNMENT: 


Where else will you find public 
services performed so effectively, 
efficiently, prudently and with the 





highest standards of integrity that 
have and will continue to encour- 
age the expansion of business and 
industrial enterprises? 


EDUCATION: 
Where else will you find a state 
that spends so much of its private 


and public revenues to educate its 
citizens and train its workers? 


UTILITIES: 


Where else will you find public uti- 
lities available in virtually “every 
inch of the land”? 


PLANNING: 


Where else will you find a state 
with a higher percentage of muni- 
cipalities with professional plan- 
ning to assure the future of these 
communities and their existing 
and new industries? 


LAND SITES: 


Where else will you find available 
an abundance of sites suitable to 
any specification, large or small, 
with every economic factor tai- 
lored to the individual need? 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS: 
Where else will you find a state 


Write for 40 page book, 





with more industrial parks per 
square mile in the Union than New 
Jersey? 


INDUSTRIAL 
DIVERSIFICATION: 


Where else will you find the kind 
of industrial complex that pro- 
vides not only every diversifica- 
tion, but offers sources, resources, 
suppliers and outlets for almost 
every type of manufacturing? 


WATER: 


Where else will you find an area 
with ample and evenly distributed 
rainfall, plus an orderly develop- 
ment program for the future, as 
already planned by New Jersey? 


ENVIRONMENT: 


Where else will you find all the 
necessary facilities for operating 
an industrial enterprise, and yet 
be able to locate your plant within 
reach of cultural centers, great 
shopping areas, finest seashore and 
lakeland resorts, with a choice of 
urban, suburban or rural living? 


RESOURCES: 


Where else will you find so many 
modern utilitarian man-made re- 


“New Jersey Industrial Guide” for complete information on: 
Major Markets + Skilled Labor * Transportation 
Diversification + Center of Research * Favorable Taxes 

















Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 


Bull’s-eye! 





sources that support the natural 
advantages of any area selected 
for manufacturing? 


FINANCING: 


Where else will you find the com- 
bination of private institutions, 
private developers and a state- 
wide development corporation 
with investment funds, yet free of 
legislation imposing governmental 
costs on existing tax-paying indus- 
tries for the purpose of attracting 
new industries? 


TAXES: 


Where else will you find govern- 
ments, state and local, where “‘in- 
dustry is so welcome”, the balanc- 
ed economies retaining the sound- 
ness of the taxing climate, and 
without sales or income tax? 





Let us give you the facts about 
New Jersey! 

The services of experts on every 
phase of industrial location are 
available to you without cost and 
in complete confidence. We will 
welcome your inquiries. 





New Jersey Bureau of Commerce 


Section 951-L—Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development 
520 East State Street, Trenton 25, N. J. 
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PRODUCE | 
for industry 


Paterson has all the elements for 


oT 


success — including a newly com- 
pleted heliport. And there’s more to 
come — new peripheral highways, 


new industrial areas. Add to this 
Paterson’s numerous other advan- 
tages of potable water, raw mate- 
rials and excellent labor and you 
have the kind of power industry 
needs in order to grow! 


Write for free, informative brochure. 





PATERSON INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION * 


City Hall Paterson, New Jersey 
Telephone MUlberry 4-5800 
Francis X. Graves, ., Mayor Joseph |. Masiello, President 
Joba C. Diggins, Vice President E@ward Macchiaretla, Sec-Treas 
Kathryn Sheldon - Raymond Kramer - Nathaniel |. Ontell - Redert M. Shavick 





* An officially constituted body of the City of Paterson, N. J. 
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(Continued) Paterson 

Maywood RALPH P. GAMBATESE, Exec. Secy., City 

WILLIAM S. FORBES, V. P., James M. Rice of Paterson Industrial Commission, Ci 
Assoc., Essex St. & Route 17. Hall. 

Morristown Plainfield 

W. G. PARRY, V. P., N. J. Power & Light GROVE G. THOMPSON, Monee. Real 
Co., Madison Ave. at Punch Bowl Rd. Estate, Mack Trucks, Inc., 1000 S. 2nd St. 

Mt. Holly Pleasantville 


GEORGE M. ROGERS, Dir., Econ. ae WILLIAM DeLONG, Devhicn | are Atlantic 


Committee, County of Burlington, 
Water St. 


City Electric Co., 1 Main S 


Newark Princeton 
PAUL BUSSE, Executive Secretary, Newark as oy A A. BOWERS, Pres., Lewis C. 
7 Development Committee, 605 Bowers & Sons, Inc., 341 Nassau St. 


ISADORE CANDEUB, yey om. 


Lc — & Associates, 32 Green S 
RBERRY, Exe _ Vv. 
went As 7 Commerce & Ind wie’ 
ton 


Rutherford 
JOHN I. MERRITT, JR., Vice President, 
Bellemead Development Corp., 6 Highland 


ARTHUR M COX, JR., Director Of Public 
Relations, New J State Chamber Of 


Commerce, 54 Park Place. 
S. CRONKRIG 


Trenton 


lic Service Electric & Gas Co. 80 Park Pi. FRANK J. BLACK, Dir. Mercer County 


JAMES E. HANSON, V. P., Hanson & Han- — on. Sa Sey Se 
ole, ec. Th Siege & SALVATORE A. BONTEMPO, Commis- 


Park P 


LENIHAN, Asst. Mgr., Area De 
ve lopment, f, Public Service Biec. & Gas Co. sioner, vt. of Cons. & Econ. Dev., 


JOSEPH MAYERS, JR.. President, Joseph = * Jonson, Bas. Sen, Bow Zereey 


Mayers & Co.. 20 Branford 


Assn., 363 W. State St. 


MILTON WOLF, Milton = Ba ry Co., 744 ALBERT R. POST, Chief Bureau of Comm., 


Broad St. 
New Shrewsbury 


N. J. State t. of Conservation & 
Economic Dev., E. State St. 

JOHN F. RAPP, JR., Realtor & Appraiser, 
143 E. State St. 


ROBERT L. DAVIDSON, 5 ng 4 New ARCHIE T. SABIN, Exec. Secy., Mercer 
Shrewsbury, 14 Riveredge Rd., P. O. Red Country Industrial Commission, Mercer 


Bank. 


County Court House. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (or explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 









































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees facture pendi All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
ow Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
u 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

NEW JERSEY, TOTAL......... 797,524 4,069,636 7,576,059 430,894 812,445 6,331,178 
Food & kindred products......... 60,678 306,647 763,485 37,749 60,172 650,466 
Tobacco manufactures............ 1,829 5,685 ,196 301 3,856 32,993 
Textile mill products............. 35,967 156,228 249,930 9,575 46,117 275,622 
Apparel & related products........ 75,359 228,416 392,848 8,236 77,872 318,725 
Lumber & wood products..... ia. 4,656 18,029 30,362 1,523 5,284 28,759 
Furniture & fixtures......... NPES- 8,987 39,967 65,918 1,884 8,558 56,322 
Pulp, paper & products........... 27,521 139,280 263,670 16,184 25,419 206,225 
Printing & publishing............ 30,619 161,700 290,446 12,562 24,630 176,551 
Chemicals & products............ 81,267 515 1,446,573 123,174 81,731 1,121,765 
Petroleum & coal products ....... 11,389 72,584 127,619 51,004 16,346 145,976 

Rubber products................. 12,556 63,332 106,528 3,505 14,0 96, 
Leather & leather goods.......... 11,310 41,302 1,285 11,275 56,178 
Stone, clay & glass aa. . hiiaradesal 32,583 156,080 302,382 16,626 31,250 221,271 
ary metal industries. . .--- 33,480 182,803 325,465 20,605 37,095 292,740 
Fabricated metal products. stp. ath ae 52,345 269,277 492,387 19,121 51,196 419,672 
Machinery, except electrical....... 68,359 371,895 621,604 28,100 68,786 528,527 
Electrical machinery............. 105,551 550,227 925,950 37,376 103,452 774,794 
Transportation pve SEEEE, Te 54,919 318,492 602, "012 15,054 54,235 481,257 
Instruments & related products.... 23,034 134,327 216,664 11 074 25,863 194,243 

Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnmance)........... 36,155 154,242 270,237 15,056 40,365 252,617 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 5 215,608 er itive 24,852 eo 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 124,531 


JERSEY CITY SMSA 
(Consists of Hudson County, New Jersey) 


622,971 1,213,446 48,383 136,639 1,119,182 








Food & kindred products......... 10,260 
Textile mill products............. 5,541 
Lumber & wood products......... 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,806 
Pulp, paper & products........... 5,583 
Printing & publishing............ 4,581 
Cc @& products. ........... 9,666 
Leather & leather 1,817 
Stone, clay & glass products 1,288 
Primary metal industries 4,585 
Fabricated metal products 8,978 
Machinery, except electrical....... 11,199 
Electrical RPS 24,395 
Instruments & related products... . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 6,038 

ative & auziliary........ 3,40 


53,903 198,377 6,770 10,882 181,635 
22,820 37,535 1,661 5,515 35,525 
2,152 3,380 151 486 ) 
7,547 11,706 215 1,753 10,197 
26,502 50,349 644 6,413 49,426 
28,334 41,234 1,218 . »254 
55,788 154,521 5,628 12, 149,708 
6,500 8,520 132 1,750 7,530 
6,108 11,427 191 61 13,834 
26,552 50,462 2,021 4,357 37,816 
45,630 78,941 4,267 8,200 " 
x 139,464 104 13,493 125,916 
125,103 200,623 7,551 24,271 182,252 
4,489 6,279 39 ° 6,979 
25,249 40,916 1,648 6,854 40,088 
26,266 seee 3,576 


"(Continued on page ‘4) 
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MORRIS COUNTY 


NEW JERSEY 














What... 
Sreat open spaces 





in the most densely 
populated State? 


That’s right . . . New Jersey leads 
the nation with 800.2 persons per 
square mile. Naturally so because 
of the State’s “corridor” position in 
the great Eastern markets. But New 
Jersey SOUTHERN is something 
else. Here, still in the heart of the 
world’s richest market, are broad 
farm lands, green pastures, wide for- 
ests, mighty beaches . . . 3000 square 
miles of opportunity. In the “South- 
ern Six” counties of New Jersey, 
population is only 402.7 persons per 
square mile. And in one of these 
southern counties only 171 per square 
mile. 

Dozens of blue chip companies have 
“discovered” this nearby frontier. 
Many have already located important 
factories, laboratories, division of- 
fices, warehouses here. They like the 
practically unlimited water supply, 
abundance of home-town labor, el- 
bow-room, etc. 

Our professional staff will be glad 
to assist you in an individually tai- 
lored study of the area—no charge, 
no obligation, no leaks. 


.. SOUTHERN 
rs NEW JERSEY 
vnc?’ DEVELOPMENT 

COUNCIL 


1516 Atlantic Ave., Phone Atlantic City 4-4163 
G. Raymond Wood, Director 


(OT). in iS ee 
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(Continued) 
1958 1954 
All is ye Capital edded' b 
y apita y 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
ene Payroll | Unadjusted new number unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 




















NEWARK SMSA 


(Consists of Essex, Morris, and Union Counties, New Jersey 











ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 244,305 1,276,507 2,316,123 122,869 254,734 1,964,973 
Food & kindred products......... 23,450 127,446 261,403 10,062) 
Textile mill products............. 4,096 18,261 33,074 1,289 
Lumber & wood products 1,276 5,056 8,356 433 
Furniture & fixtures....... 3,256 14,110 25,453 65 
Pulp, paper & products........... 6,732 34,637 68,797 5,343 
Printing & publishing............ 9,294 47,528 89,113 3,752 
Chemicals & products............ 26,889 157,745 $17,798 31,621 
Leather & leather goods.......... 4,420 15,986 ,823 640 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,820 14,505 30,484 1,686} Not Available 
Primary metal industries... ...... 8,529 47,724 93,979 4,514 
Fabricated metal products. ....... 18,367 94,912 63,13 5,644 
Machinery, except electrical....... 31,452 167,881 257,464 15,581 
Electrical machimery............. 32,003 154,611 : 13,173 
Transportation equipment........ 14,723 91,512 158,411 5,268 
apremeeate & related products... . 4,509 21,460 41,795 959 
i +1. 4, tures 
(including Ordnance)........... 15,192 66,739 123,529 6,804 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 15,847 114,696 vee 





PATERSON-CLIFTON-PASSAIC SMSA 
(Consists of Bergen and Passaic Counties, New Jersey) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 














161,347 812,668 1,517,781 49,636 157,169 1,162,689 
Food & kindred products......... 7,080 34,094 88,216 4,153 5,846 56,080 
Textile mill products............. 16,715 75,881 121,403 3,384 24,888 143,124 
Lumber & wood products......... 58 2,466 4,180 260 772 4,224 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,082 10,032 14,734 561 1,564 9,691 
Pulp, paper & products........... 6,983 37,484 66,907 2,856 6,013 47,889 
Printing & publishing............ 9,016 46,912 90,058 2,856 5,031 35,801 
Chemicals & products............ 11,160 59,503 184,639 8,714 9,083 131,749 
Leather & leather goods.......... 1,920 7,068 10,630 120 1,667 7,408 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,744 13,661 23,064 1,002 2,359 17,959 
Primary metal industries.......... 4,627 26,148 41,702 1,547 4,939 37,100 
Fabricated metal products........ 9,861 51,784 83,414 2,738 7,993 57,989 
Machinery, except electrical....... 10,075 56,178 89,544 3,811 8,325 63,714 
Electrical machinery............. 15,633 81,139 146,746 2,938 11,919 113,929 
Transportation equipment. . . 23,056 133,703 295,892 6,374 25,110 214,238 
Miscellaneous manufactures. . 

(including Ordnance)........... 6,173 24,052 42,444 2,819 §,327 28,942 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 2,515 15,339 Chats a ohiee 2,041 nace 

TRENTON SMSA 
(Consists of Mercer County, New Jersey) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 36,858 185,647 342,391 11,620 39,517 302,999 
Food & kindred products......... 1,519 6,149 10,029 804 1,315 9,030 
Textile mill products............. 1,420 6,548 8,378 504 2,321 13,915 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 270 1,199 2,181 16 270 2,547 
Chemicals & products............ 1,610 8,119 43,275 980 1,507 31,544 
Rubber products................. 3,342 16,389 28,967 450 3,812 25,353 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 4,542 21,417 36,837 770 5,228 35,270 
Primary metal industries.......... 1,504 8,881 12,305 1,585 1,876 15,218 
Fabricated metal products........ 6,280 33,917 66,135 1,393 7,930 72,709 
Machinery, except electrical....... 4,144 22,717 42,025 1,283 4,242 31,654 
Electrical machinery............. 3,121 15,501 28,399 1,576 2,642 24,183 
Transportation equipment........ 529 2,279 3,817 71 650 3,216 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 2,157 10,078 16,307 493 1,655 12,185 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,280 10,740 aaa o6ne 1,228 vane 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS Average Hourly Earnings 

OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN —- & 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
4 NEW JERSEY 2.39 2.37 2.31 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 eroe City 2.39 2.38 2.31 
(B2) Newark __ 240 - 323 2358 
Average Weekly Earn‘ngs Paterson-Clifton- 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Passaic 2.41 2.39 2.32 
1960 1960 1959 Perth Amboy 2.48 2.46 2.40 
NEW JERSEY 94.76 95.12 93.43 Trenton 2.35 2.36 2.24 
Jersey City 94.04 95.24 94.02 
Newark 96.68 96.72 94.74 
Paterson-Clifton- 
Passaic 94.63 94.60 93.88 
Perth Amboy 100.23 99.34 99.44 4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
Trenton 93.88 95.50 92.16 LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
pietaameiibtbiies MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
Sept. Aug. Sept. (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
1960 19601959 page 327 for explanatory notes. 
NEW JERSEY 39.7 40.1 40.5 
Jersey City 39.3 40.1 40.7 —— Labor Grades 
Newark 40.3 40.4 40.8 5 10 13 
Paterson-Clifton- Central New 
Passaic 39.2 39.6 40.5 Jersey (4/60) $2.29 $2.76 $3.00 
Perth Amboy 40.4 40.4 41.4 Dover (12/59) 2.12 2.68 3.07 
Trenton 39.9 40.5 41.2 Trenton (3/60) 2.33 2.84 3.15 
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5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW JERSEY 1,995.0 1,997.2 1,983.3 


Jersey City 259.8 257.5 259.7 
Newark 641.6 641.4 642.4 
Paterson-Clifton- 

Passaic 358.8 354.8 362.8 
Perth Amboy 175.7 172.5 172.0 
Trenton 101.5 101.5 103.7 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW JERSEY 795.3 788.8 807.6 





Jersey City 119.3 118.8 121.0 

Newark 238.9 238.5 246.9 

Paterson-Clifton- 

Passaic 160.5 157.1 167.3 

Perth Amboy 87.6 84.4 86.5 

seas —. i Companies investigating a prospective site in Mercer 

County, New Jersey—for manufacturing, research, or 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- distribution—are aided in an important way by a 

BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- growing collection of Industrial Commission publica- 

ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- tions supplying specific information essential to an 

PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for objective and fruitful site location study. 


Area Classification Criteria re ; 
Current publications include: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1 9 1958 
a - C D RESOURCES SURVEY OF MERCER COUNTY—1 28-pages 
nteaete Newark 'ewark of information about Mercer County's economic assets 
New Bruns- Paterson Paterson — industrial history, population, markets, labor, trans- 
wick-Perth Perth Perth portation, and government. 
Amboy Amboy Amboy TAXES IN MERCER COUNTY—A summary of State, 
Trenton Trenton Trenton County, and Municipal taxes, including comparisons 
D D E with other areas, in tables and text. 
Jersey City Atlantic Atlantic RESEARCH IN MERCER COUNTY—A brief description 
Paterson- City City of the growing concentration of research laboratories 
Clifton- in and near the Trenton and Princeton communities. 
Passaic IMPACT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT—Digest 
(ae of an informed analysis of the meaning of research 
Atlantic City to the economy of the community and of the nation. 
— FIRMS—A directory of 370 companies, 
8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- pag ing Mig engaged in industrial operations 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) MERCER COUNTY'S LABOR RESOURCES—Data pro- 
Nov. Nov. Nov. vided by leaders of education, business, labor organ- 
1960 1959 1958 izations, and government, describing both the size 
Bridgeton Bridgeton Bridgeton and calibre of the area's work force. 
Long Long Long PLANNING MERCER COUNTY'S ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Branch Branch Branch —Report of progress in planning the essential public 
Morristown- facilities for a growing population—highways, water 
Raed rr supply, sewage disposal, zoning, recreation and 
ainheld- parks, and urban renewal. 
Somerville AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT IN MERCER COUNTY— 
Economic potentials of the Mercer County Airport—its 
9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT facilities, traffic volume growth, and its capacity to 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 a and support continued industrial and com- 
‘ 1 mercial expansion. 
oe Se eae os, om at Ge MERCER COUNTY'S EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES— 
School facilities—public, private and parochial—for 
Nov. Oct, nes, po ga high school and college training, avail- 
NEW JERSEY 3 9a ee able to meet the more exacting needs of industry. 
Atlantic City 4.9 2.9 3.9 
Jersey City 9.8 9.9 NA Also available are informative development brochures 
Newark 22.2 20.8 23.9 compiled by individual Mercer County municipalities. 
Mew Siruneutch 65 6.6 NA Additional studies under preparation include a report on 
: ground water supplies, related to existing and planned 
Paterson 14.9 14.4 15.0 public water systems. 
Trenton 3.3 3.0 7.1 
(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- For information 
ered employment (B5) and assistance, MERCER COUNTY 
ee aaa g Ee ae INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1960 1960 1959 Frank J. Black, Mercer County Court House 
NEW JERSEY 5.2 4.8 5.2 Director Trenton 10, New Jersey 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 








(Continued on page 78) 
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vy « MONMOUT 





Room to Expand in a Center of 
20 Million Population! 


In Monmouth County you’re midway between the 
great urban centers of Philadelphia and New York. 
You’re located in the center of a merging population 
of more than 20 million people. In future years, Mon- 
mouth County will also be in the center of the coming 


East Coast Megalopolis. 


There is room to expand in the center of 20 million 
population! Monmouth County has set aside for you 
8,000 acres zoned exclusively for industry. You have 
space to expand within the Metropolitan areas .. . 
only one hour from New York City, only one hour 
from Philadelphia. You are linked to these cities by 


the finest super highways in the nation, in addition 


to ideal air, rail and bus connections. 


PLANNED GROWTH .... 


In Monmouth County, the policy is planned 
growth, This is reflected in the full cooperation of 
municipalities at all levels and a warmly welcoming 
attitude by utilities, finance and existing industries. 
Here are 4 planned industrial parks with all the needs 
of industry: gas, electricity, water supply in abundance 
and a steadily increasing labor force of diversified 
skills. Manufacturers have found Monmouth County a 
dependable source of engineers, technicians and other 


skilled help. 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR LIGHT INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH 










DEPENDABLE 
UTILITIES 


Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., the New 
Jevsey Natural Gas Co., 
Monmouth Consolidated 
Water Co. all provide 
reliable service. 


MARKETS 
at your Doorstep 


Centered between the 
New York & Philadel- 
phia centers. Over 20 
Million within 100 
miles, or 14% of to- 
tal U. S. Population. * 


RAILROADS & 
HIGHWAYS 


Penn rte, Central rr. “2°. Spay 
of N.J. and New York 
& Long Branch rv. 
Garden State Parkway 
& NJ. Turnpike plus 
151 miles of state 
"highways. 
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RESIDENTIAL .. . 


“ Home-building programs 
* have produced homes in 
~ all price ranges. Ocean- 
<< front, rivers, boating, | 
“~ fishing have made the | 
county a famous resort 
area. 











Re‘iable 
LABOR FORCE 


Dependable skilled and 
unskilled labor, with 
high percentage of home 
owners keep turnover 
low. Expanding popula- 
tion constantly adds to 
available labor force. 





FINANCE 


Twenty-two banks of- 
fer combined deposits 
of more than $320 
Million to Industry. 
~ Ready funds are avail- 
able for industrial con- 
struction and expansion. 


RESORT 
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C 0 | NITY so strategic? 


NEW JERSEY 


SYRA! 
ROCHESTER i 


ALBANY 


PENNA. 


HARRISBURG 


PITTSBURG 


A PLEASANT PLACE TO LIVE 


Here too, is a highly desirable place to live. Plant 
personnel are eager to move to Monmouth County, 
famed for many years for its alluring resort features, 
and now fully year-round in all respects. Monmouth 
County offers residential facilities, top-flight shopping 
conveniences, new shopping centers and revitalized 
central business districts and educational systems that 
have kept pace with the exploding need. All cultural 
facilities of nearby New York and Philadelphia are 
readily accessible. 





INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE 


Now, more than 75 industrial sites are available. 
Still others are available in the County’s four planned 
Industrial Parks. Bendix Aviation, Standard Electronics 
and Welbilt Heating and Air Conditioning Corp. have 
already completed new buildings, with new construction 
under way by Bell Labs and Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. Other firms that have relocated 
or expanded here are: Van Amerigen-Haebler, Inc., 
Electronic Associates, Brockway Glass Co., with con- 
struction of the new Lily Tulip Cup Corp. plant an- 
nounced for early spring. 


The signatures listed below have sponsored this advertisement in the interests of an efficient and planned 
industrial development of Monmouth County, and to obtain a diversified economy in the area. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY PLANNING BOARD 


Sponsored By 


BOROUGH OF EATONTOWN 
Industrial Commission 
P. 0. Box K-Eatontown, N. J. 


TOWNSHIP OF FREEHOLD 
Industrial Committee 
Dutch Lane Rd., R. D. 1, Freehold, N. J. 


TOWNSHIP OF HOLMDEL 
Township Committee 
Holmdel, N. J. 


TOWNSHIP OF HOWELL 
Industrial Commission 
P. 0. Box 58, Farmingdale, N. J. 


TOWNSHIP OF 
MIDDLETOWN 
Economic Development Commission 
Township Hall, Middletown, N. J. 


HISTORICAL MANALAPAN 
TOWNSHIP 
Industrial Commission 
R. D. 1, Englishtown, N. J. 


MARLBORO TOWNSHIP 
Marlboro, N. J. 
Charles McCue, Mayor 


NEW SHREWSBURY 
Industrial Congress 
Borough Hall, New Shrewsbury, N. J. 


TOWNSHIP OF OCEAN 
Industrial Commission 
Oakhurst, N. J. 


RARITAN TOWNSHIP 
Industrial Development Committee 
Town Hall, Hazlet, N. J. 


WALL TOWNSHIP 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
John G. Williams, Secretary 
P. 0. Box 450, Belmar, N. J. 
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10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 35,300 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 6,911 4,931 1,980 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 1,506 1,164 342 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 197 191 6 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Atlantic City 1, 2, 20, 21, 23 
Bayonne 1, 3, 4, 6 
Belleville 7 

Bergenfield 15 
Bloomfield 7 

Camden 1, 2, 8, 20, 24 
Clifton 7 

Cranford 3, 4 
Delaware 7 

East Orange 7 

Edison 1 

Elizabeth 1, 4 
Englewood 7 

Ewing 8 

Fair Lawn 7 

Garfield 7 

Hackensack 11, 12 


PLANT LOCATION 


Hoboken 3, 7, 11, 13, 14, 15 

Irvington 3 

Jersey City 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 

Kearny 4, 7 

Linden 1, 16, 22 

Long Branch 1, 4, 5 

Middletown 1, 4, 5 

Montclair 7 

Newark 1, 3, 4, 7, 14 (For airlines see 
New York, N. Y.) 

New Brunswick 1, 17 

Nutley 7 

Orange 7 

Passaic 7, 12 

Paterson 7, 12 

Perth Amboy 1, 3, 4, 16 

Plainfield 4 

Rahway 1 

Ridgewood 7 

Trenton 1, 8, 19, 20 

Union 18 

Vineland 2, 4 

Wayne 7 

Westfield 4 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

2. Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines, 22 Federal St., Camden. 

3. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

4. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

5. New York & Long Branch R.R., 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 





6. East Jersey R.R. & Terminal Co., 
East 22nd St., Bayonne. 

7. Erie-Lackawanna R. R., Midland 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

8. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

10. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

11. New Jersey & New York R.R., Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

12. New York, Susquehanna & Western 
R.R., 160 Market St., Paterson 1. 

13. Hoboken Shore R.R., 1419 Bloom- 
field St., Hoboken. 

14. Hudson & Manhattan R.R., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


15. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


16. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


17. Raritan River R.R., South Amboy. 
18. Rahway Valley Co., Kenilworth. 


19. Trenton-Princeton Traction Co., 
Trenton. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


(Airlines serving Newark listed under 
“New York, N. Y.”) 


20. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

21. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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‘Somerset County . 


7SOMERSET COUNTY 


NEW JERSEY 


Growing...2 New Highways... 
2 New Reservoirs...Grow With It! 


Locate 25 miles from both New York City and Pennsylvania .. . in 
. and get the lowest county tax rate in New Jer- 
sey! Choose from zoned sites—all 21 municipalities have planning 


boards and zoning ordinances, plus 7 township/borough industrial 
development agencies. 


Near completion are two new interstate highways (1-78 and 1-287) 
and two new Raritan reservoirs to increase water supplies . . . but 
don’t wait for these new highways and water supplies. They’re more 
than adequate right now for such nationally known industries as: 
American Cyanamid Co.; American Vitrified Products Co.; Burroughs 
Corp.; Hercules Powder Co.; Johns-Manville Corp.; 
tronics Co.; Sherwin Williams Co.; and many others. Take advantage 
of the skilled labor, educational and research opportunities, and ex- 
cellent recreational facilities now offered. Get complete details—write: 


SOMERSET COUNTY BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 


County Administration Building, Somerville, New Jersey 


Lockheed Elec- 
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22. Air Taxi: 
Linden Flight Service, Inc., Linden 
Airport, Linden. 
23. Atlantic Seaboard Airlines, Bader 
Field, Atlantic City. 
24. Capitol Airlines, Washington Nation- 
al Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE (Class I Roads (D9) 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Lehigh & New England R. R., 
Anthracite Bldg., Bethlehem, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 42 Class I and 181 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Truck-trailer: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 


Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Vehicle: 2-axle, 4-wheeled: 30,000 
pounds. 
3-axle, 6-wheeled: 40,000 pounds. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 60,000 
pounds. Truck-trailer: 60,000 
pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Newark to: 
Chicago, Ill.—828 
New Orleans, La.—1,370 
New York, N. Y.—13 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,024 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


Banks, Charles T., Towing Line, Cam- 
bridge St. and Harrison Ave., Camden. 
Service: Delaware River, Bay, and 
tributaries, Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. 


Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corp., P.O. Box 
1050, Newark. 
Service: Newark, San Juan, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, Jacksonville, Fla., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Miami, Fla., New Orleans, 
La., Tampa, Fla. 


Shaw, L. B., Inc., 1478 Princess Ave., 
Camden. 
Service: Philadelphia Harbor and Bal- 
timore, Md., through Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. 


Willis, C. G., Inc., 705 Mantua Ave., 
Paulsboro. 
Service: Wilmington, Del., to Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wright Bros., Inc., Bridgeport. 
Service: Bridgeport, Swedesboro, N. J., 
Smyrna, Del., and Baltimore, Md., 
Delaware River, Raccoon Creek, 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and 
Chesapeake Bay. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (B1) Pri- 
vately owned, 6; publicly owned, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 3,928,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
626,500; 1961—320,000; 1962—467,000. 
Total—1,413,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—11,404,000,000 KWH, $203,- 
492,000; Residential and Other—S5,229,- 
000,000 KWH, $155,050,000; Total 
Electric Utility Industry—16,633,000,- 
000 KWH, $358,542,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
4,620. 
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Atlantic City Electric Company predicts the population 
of Southern New Jersey will increase from 590,000 to 
710,000 for 1965 . . . 40,000 new homes will be built 
during this period . . . the company has planned to 
supply nearly 2!/, billion kilowatt hours annually in 1965 
. . . to do this $143 million will be spent for new facili- 
ties in the next 5 years. 


Atlantic City Electric will be glad to help you plan for 
a profitable plant expansion . . . write or phone our 


Manager of Area Development for complete, confi- 
dential studies—no cost, no obligation. Ask for free 
Map Brochure summarizing Blue Chip companies, who 

Ss like the Pattern 


came to Southern New Jersey and w 
for Progress. 


New Atlantic City Electric Company 
Data Processing Center—one of the 
most modern of its kind in the nation 
—located on Black Horse Pike near 
Pleasantville, New Jersey. 


The new B. L. ENGLAND GENER- 

ATING STATION—at Beesley's Point, P 
New Jersey—scheduled for completion 
in 1962. 









THE 
SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 
S¥STEM 






AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


1600 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. © Phone: 5-419 











INDUSTRY 1S NOW 
HEADING FOR 








THE FRONTIER 
OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
AREA 








NEW 
YORK 
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ASBURY 
PARK 
SS 
ew 
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= WILDWOOD 


My THESE WELL PLANNED 
AREAS 
0 


§ ARE EXCELLENT FOR ELECTRONIC 
OR RESEARCH INDUSTRIES 


NEW JERSEY 
NATURAL GAS 


SERVING MORRIS, MONMOUTH 
OCEAN AND CAPE MAY COUNTIES 
* 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
J, V. RICHARDS, 
601 BANGS AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J.- 
PRospect 4-2424 
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PLANT LOCATION 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 9,000; Utili- 
ties, 6,000; industrial, 3,000. Undevel- 
oped—225,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 8; com- 
bined gas, 6; liquid-petroleum gas, 3. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 453. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—127,300; Residential and 
Other—1,344,100; Total gas customers 
—1,471,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—421.2 mil- 
lions of therms, $45,228,000; Residential 
and Other—717.1 millions of therms, 
$126,763,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,138.3 millions of therms; $171,991,- 
000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Atlantic City—le, 2g 
Bayonne—3eg 
Belleville—3eg 
Bergenfield—3eg 
Bloomfield—3eg 
Camden—3eg 
Clifton—3eg 
Cranford—3e, 4g 
Delaware Twp.—3g, 7g, 2g 
East Orange—3eg 
Edison Twp.—3g 
Elizabeth—3e, 4g 
Ewing—3g 

Fair Lawn—3eg 
Garfield—3eg 
Hackensack—3eg 
Hamilton Twp.—2g, 3g 
Hoboken—3eg 
Irvington—3eg 

Jersey City—3eg 
Kearny—3eg 
Linden—3e, 4g 

Long Branch—Se, 6g 
Middletown Twp.—6g 
Montclair—3eg 
Newark—3eg 

New Brunswick—3eg 
New Hanover—3g 
North Bergen—3eg 
Nutley—3eg 
Orange—3eg 
Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp.—3g, 6g 
Passaic—3eg 
Paterson—3eg 
Pennsauken—3eg 

Perth Amboy—3e, 4g 
Plainfield—3eg 
Rahway—3e, 4g 
Ridgewood—3eg 
Teaneck Township—3eg 
Trenton—3eg 

Union City—3eg 
Union Township—3e, 4g 
Vineland—le, 2g 
Wayne—3g 
Westfield—3e, 4g 

West New York—3eg 
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OVERNIGHT 


from your plant in 
South Jersey to 1/3 of 
the U. S. population 


Looking for a new plant site, 
or location to expand your 
present facilities? Come to 
South Jersey where products 
you make today can reach 60 
million people tomorrow. And 
if you process with heat, the 
move to South Jersey offers 
another big advantage. Nat- 
ural GAS is plentiful. Its 
economy and dependability 
have helped build profits for 
many industries in this area. 
What’s more, South Jersey 
offers low taxes, excellent 
transportation, unlimited 
water supply, ample labor, 
lovely residential areas, plus 
a wealth of outdoor recreation 
including fine ocean beaches. 
€ 

Write to our Industrial Divi- 
sion in complete confidence 
for list of sites and buildings, 
and report on savings through 
heat processing with GAS. 


Q 


SOUTH JERSEY 
GAS COMPANY 


2001 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. 
Member of Southern New Jersey 
Development Council. 

3,000 sq. miles of opportunity in the 
heart of the world’s Wichest market. 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


West Orange—3eg 
Woodbridge Township—3e, 4g 


UTILITIES 


1. Atlantic City Electric Co. 
1600 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City 


2. South Jersey Gas Co. 
2001 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City 


3. Pub. Service Elec. and Gas Co. 
80 Park Place, Newark 


4. Elizabethtown Cons. Gas Co. 
16 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth 


5. Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. Co. 
501 Grand Ave., Asbury Park 


6. New Jersey Nat. Gas Co. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 












Yield Percentage 
601 Bangs Ave., Asbury Park Initial Tages $ ane sani? 
Tanc. ax '» ’ ° 
i Financial Business 
7. yng Bon ——— of New Jersey _ Excise Tax 757,889 .229 
ain ” emington — Property 2.685.245 s12 
ax ’ ” e 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY IN STATE: 4 '<gholic Beverage 20,856,063 6.308 
(E7) Gasoline Tax 92,455,947 27.964 
New Jersey Power & Light Co.—(e) ——— Sy’sen'ssy 41.434 
400 E. Main St., Denville, N. J. Insurance Tax 17,113,856 5.176 
Seen aes “its 
see See tate Tax J ° 
sicaemaiaaaaaiia Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 96,685,900 


PLEASE 


Mention PLANT LOCATION when ploy 
ontacting our advertisers. : 


$330,621,879* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
1 t tion tax. 


Total 





ment comp 108 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 







Volunteer your opinion of the book’ 
when meeting with industrial de- 


elopment organizations. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
163; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—116. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $9,091.7; DEPOSITS, $8,- 
302.5. (G1) 


New Jersey is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 2 and 3. (G2) State law per- 
mits branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (GI 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


BOARDWALK NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTIC CITY, South Carolina & 
Atlantic Aves., Atlantic City, E. F. Kirk- 
man, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Sur- 
plus $3,500, Deposits $107,249. 


CAMDEN TRUST CO., Broadway at 
Market St., Camden 1, W. Robert Davis, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,250, Surplus 
$6,750, Deposits $153,918. 


FIRST CAMDEN NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broadway, Cooper and 
6th Sts. Camden, J. S. Carter, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,625, Surplus $3,875, 
Deposits $114,331. 


(Continued on page 82) 














11 MILES TO NEW YORK 
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Industrial Dept. 


60 MILES 
TO PHILADELPHIA 









ELIZABETHTOWN 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


16-P.L. WEST JERSEY ST., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
© A eo 


Te 


CENTRAL 
SL JERSEY 
tif oe offers ... 


® Land, sea & air transportation 
Y i ®@ Skilled & unskilled labor pool 
® Favorable taxes ® Large nearby markets 


and.. .£ 
Economical Natural Gas! 


Write today for complete details on the 
money-making advantages of the Elizabeth- 
town area and natural gas! 
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Let these Signs 
Point the way 
Wacrnoe rf NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL 
ME ny 











(To YOUR NEXT PLANT Sie] 








MORRIS COUNTY 


New Jersey 
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| Nearby Markets =| 
| Rapid Transportation Facilities | 
ws Skilled Labor Force A 























Ample Power, Fuel and 
Water Supplies 








Well-zoned Available 
Industrial Sites 














| Favorable Tax Climate | 
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Industry-minded Bankers | 


Established Research and 
Manufacturing Industries 


| Cooperative Communities 


A Good Place 
to Live, Work and Play 
































Morris County, one of the most 
progressive industrial areas in New 
Jersey, has much to offer for plant 
locations. Already, many leading 
industries have chosen to locate 
here—and have prospered im- 
mensely because of this decision. 
As bankers concerned with the 
economic welfare of our area, we 
constantly keep abreast of the 
latest developments of interest to 
commerce and industry. We invite 
you to consider locating in Morris 
County, New Jersey, and to avail 
yourself of the services of our 
Business Development Depart- 
ment for any information or assist- 
ance you may require. 


Trust Company 
Morris CGourily- 
Member eden Deport Insatence Cot 








Morris County’s Largest Commercial Bank 





PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 


NATIONAL STATE BANK, 68 Broad 
St., Elizabeth 4, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,875, Surplus 
$2,125, Deposits $98,244. 


PEOPLES TRUST CO. OF BERGEN 
COUNTY, 210 Main St., Hackensack, 
C. J. Bertheau, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,625, Surplus $5,500, Deposits $142.,- 
264. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. OF NEW 
JERSEY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 
2, Harry C. Zimmer, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $4,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$124,908. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JER- 
SEY CITY, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City 3, K. S. Nickerson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,500, Surplus $5,500, Deposits 
$204,509. 


HUDSON COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 75 Montgomery St., Jersey City 
3, Frank C. Ferguson, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,000, Surplus $4,750, Deposits 
$109,384. 


TRUST CO. OF NEW JERSEY, 35 
Journal Square, Jersey City 6, Lawrence 
B. Carey, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,840, 
Surplus $1,360, Deposits $123,259. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST CO., Broad 
& Bank Sts., Newark 1, C. Malcolm 
Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Sur- 
plus $28,500, Deposits $469,305. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & _ ESSEX 
BANKING CO., 744 Broad St., Newark 
1, Robert G. Cowan, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $10,000, Surplus $10,000, Deposits 
$335,019. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK OF NEW- 
ARK, 810 Broad St., Newark, W. Paul 
Stillman, Chairman and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,000, Surplus $20,000, Depos- 
its $416,658. 


NEW JERSEY BANK & TRUST CO.. 
657 Main Ave., Passaic, Cowles Andrus, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,105, Surplus $8,- 
895, Deposits $262,129. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PAS- 
SAIC COUNTY, 125 Ellison St. & 167 
Market Street, Paterson, Benjamin ‘P. 
Rial, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Sur- 
plus $7,000, Deposits $226,364. 


PLAINFIELD TRUST STATE NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 202 Park Ave., Plain- 
field, H. Douglas Davis, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,632, Surplus $3,200, Deposits 
$95,380. 

NATIONAL COMMUNITY BANK, 
Rutherford, W. L. Staehle, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,031, Surplus $3,031, Deposits 
$99,923. 


FIRST TRENTON NATIONAL BANK, 
1 W. State St., Trenton 3, Sydney G. 
Stevens, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $165,507. 























: bad 
ATLANTIC INDUSTRIAL 
PARK 
puts you 
near 
your markets 
but 
gives you 
plenty of room to 
expand! 


Here is a modern industrial Park 
in the heart of Atlantic County, 
New Jersey . . . Atlantic Industrial 
Park is only 14 miles from Atlantic 
City, 46 miles from Philadelphia, 
and mid-way on the airlines be- 
tween New York and Washington. 
A hundred thousand residents 
form the labor pool (South Jersey 
labor is noted for its low absentee- 
ism, high productivity and intelli- 
gence). And more than 4,000 ap- 
plied for the first 300 jobs offered 
by the new $3 million Lenox China 
Plant. 

We will build plants to your speci- 
fications (preliminary plans and 
quotations without obligation). 
Lease-back arrangements for any 
desired term. For further informa- 
tion, write or phone: 


ATLANTIC 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 


OLE HANSEN & SONS, INC. 
Pleasantville, N. J.—Phone: Milton 1-9100 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey ranks first in the 
U.S. in dollar value of chemical 
products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical 
research, Important are electri- 
cal machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, trans- 
portation equipment, primary 
metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, electronics, fabri- 
cated metal products. The labor 
force exceeds 2,400,000 work- 


ers. 


The state ranks first in income 
per farm acre. Chief crops are 
hay, corn, peppers, asparagus, 
beets, eggplant, lima beans and 
po‘atoes. The principal fruits 
are apples, blueberries, cran- 
berries, cherries, grapes, peach- 
es, raspberries and strawberries. 
New Jersey holds high rank in 
the poultry industry, dairying 
and the processing of vege- 
tables, especially tomatoes. The 
first dairy cattle artificial insem- 
ination project in America was 





launched in Hunterdon County; 
also the common-carrier ship- 
ment of day-old baby chicks. 

Among New Jersey's institu- 
tions of higher learning are: 5 
universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state univer- 
sity; the Institute for Advanced 
Study; 26 colleges, 7 profes- 
sional and technological col- 
leges. 

The state’s network of mod- 
ern highways has the highest 
ratio of multi-lane mileage in 
the nation. Included are the 
131-mile New Jersey Turnpike, 
Garden State Parkway (173 
miles, Paramus to Cape May). 
Newark, first great air terminal, 
has the world’s largest truck 
terminal. 

New Jersey has nation’s high- 
est concentration of railway 
trackage per sq, mi. Chief rail- 
ways: Pennsylvania, Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, Jersey Central, Lehigh, 
West Shore, B & O., Reading. 








RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 684 $2,181 
CGO is ce cecd Kaeser 4 
Iron ore (usable) 
) how. long tons, 
py 8 Say Sa eo ° ° 
Manganiferous resi- 
duum (gr. wgt.).... ° = 
,, Ae 18,397 185 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 9,877 16,145 
Stone (thou.)....... 8,229 19,193 


Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 607 125 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: lime, magnesium 
compounds, greensand marl, 
and values indicated by foot- 


CLIMATE ©) 


note*. Excludes limestone used 
in manufacturing lime....... 12,547 
50,380 
* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,958,000 acres, 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,660, softwood 
351, hardwood 1,309; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 81, softwood 13, 
hardwood 68. Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 34, softwood 11, hardwood 23. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 952, softwood 197, 
hardwood 755; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 38, softwood 6, hardwood 
32; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 13, 
softwood 6, hardwood 8. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—83. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(°F) NUMBER 
Sunrise e 
January July to Sunset ‘ 2 Temperature 
= 5 
STATION 7 * acy 5 8 22 8 
= ; £ E ss Ss 3 
5 A = 3 ‘€ a2. 222 2 
2 . #2 a. a a ata & SES Reo 
3 = 2 => 2 cies Ste # 23223 
+4 = = = = ° < 
= ix . €is sié & zi2e#a 8 
Atantic City (U) 10 42 29 79 67 4 198 «6125:~«298 «S$ 2S 
ewark 11 39 «424 84 65 52 95 159 124 7 24 26 94 * 
Trenton (U) 56 39 «25 84 66 53 100 150 121 7 .. 19 89 *° 
U: Urban site. ‘*Less 


than 4. 
January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





50 miles 
from 
Philadelphi 


"A 





CHOICE SITES FOR 


MANUFACTURING 


RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION 


Overnight trucking to 52 million 
people in 12 states with 60 bil- 
lion dollars of retail sales per 
year. 


Convenient to Rutgers and Prince- 
ton Universities. 3 excellent voca- 
tional and technical high schools. 





Major Industrial Parks now under 
development. 


Our services are confidential and 
are without cost or obligation. 


Joseph P. Somers 
Acting Industrial Commissioner 


Member American Industrial 
Development Council 














Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner, New York State Department of Commerce, 


112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 








Solid black counties—Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundary. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 















The most notable topographic feature of New York is the Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley which is the only water level pass from the Atlantic to the Midwest on 
the Eastern Seaboard. Within this valley belt, which extends from New York 
City to Buffalo, is concentrated 80% of the state’s population, business and in- 
dustry. Through the Hudson River and Barge Canal, the valley provides water 
transport from New York harbor to Buffalo and other Great Lakes ports as well 
as the new St. Lawrence Seaway. To the north of the valley region lie the 
Adirondack Mountains and the 2% million acre Adirondack State Park. The 
development of manufacturing industries has been greatly aided by the extensive 
water power furnished by mountain streams which flow out radially from the 
central Adirondacks to Lake Champlain on the east, to the Mohawk Valley on 
the south and to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River on the west. Lake 
Champlain is an integral part of the Champlain Canal which connects the Hud- 
son River with Montreal in Canada. South of the Mohawk Valley rises a high 
level plateau which extends westward to the Pennsylvania boundary and includes 
nearly half the total land area of the state. As this plateau approaches the Hud- 
son Valley on the east, elevations become higher than in the west, culminating 
in the Catskill Mountain region which is a favorite recreational area. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NEW YORK 


Albany 

ARTHUR CORNELIUS, JR., Vice Pres., Nat'l. 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co., 60 State St. 

HENRY GALLIEN, Dir. Bur. of Ind. Dev., 
Commerce Dept., State of New York, 112 
State St. 

K. C. LEWIS, Mgr.-Real Est.-Ind. Dev., The 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp., Plaza 
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JOS. R. MacLAREN, Asst. Director, Bureau 
Of Industrial Development, New York 
State Dept. Of Commerce, 112 State St. 

RONALD B. PETERSON, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, New York State Dept. Commerce, 
112 State St. 


Binghamton 


Buffalo 

CHARLES F. LIGHT, General Manager, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

RICHARD Exec. Director, Buf- 
falo Redevelopment Foundation, Inc., 424 


AINSLIE A. SLODDEN, Vice President, 
ne ewe rs & Traders Trust Co., 284 
ain 


J. WALKER OWENS, Manager, Elmira 
Chamber of Commerce. 


(Continued on page 86) 





STATE LAND AREA (30th) 47,944 Sq. Mi. 

STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (ist) 16,782,304; 
(1950 14,830,192). Percent of change 13.2. 

CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in paren- 
theses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 


* (1) Albany 129,726 (134.9) 
(2) Amsterdam 28,772 (32.2) 
(3) Auburn 35,249 (36.7) 
(7) Baldwin (U) 30,204 +s 

* (4) Binghamton 75,941 (80.6) 

* (5) Buffalo 532,759 (580.1) 
(5) Cheektowaga- 

Northwest (U) 52,362 + 
(7) East Meadow (U) 46,036 +* 
(5) Eggertsville (U) 44,807 +* 
(6) Elmira 46,517 (49.7) 
(7) Elmont (U) 30,138 ded 
(7) Franklin Square 
(U) 32,483 + 
(7) Freeport 34,419 (24.6) 
(7) Hempstead 34,641 (29.1) 
(7) Hicksville (U) 50,405 +* 
(8) Ithaca 28,799 (29.2) 
(9) Jamestown 41,818 (43.3) 
(10) Kingston 29,260 (28.8) 
(5) Lackawanna 29,564 (27.6) 
(7) Levittown (U) 65,276 + 
(12) Lockport 26,443 (25.1) 
(29) Long Beach 26,473 (15.5) 
(7) Massapequa (U) 32,900 +* 
(13) Mount Vernon 76,010 (71.8) 
(14) Newburgh 30,979 (31.9) 
(15) New Rochelle 76,812 (59.7) 
*(16) New York 7,781,984 (7,891.9) 
(17) Niagara Falls 102,394 (90.8) 
(30) North 
Tonawanda 34,757 (24.7) 
(29) Oceanside (U) 30,448 iad 
(7) Plainview (U) 27,710 ** 
(18) Poughkeepsie 38,330 (41.0) 

*(19) Rochester 318,611 (332.4) 
(7) Rockville Centre 26,355 (22.3) 

*(20) Rome 51,646 (41.6) 

*(21) Schenectady 71,682 (91.7) 

*(22) Syracuse 216,038 (220.5) 

(30) Tonawanda (U) 83,771 (56.2) 

*(23) Troy 67,492 (72.3) 

*(24) Utica 100,410 (101.5) 
(7) Valley Stream 38,629 (26.8) 
(7) Wantagh (U) 34,172 * 
(26) Watertown 33,306 (34.3) 
(27) White Plains 50,485 (43.4) 
(13) Yonkers 190,634 (152.7) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


** Not available. 

(U) Unincorporated. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

Utica-Rome. 


PLANT LOCATIO 


“the primary source book used by 
out of 5 industrial site seekers” 








Middle Atlantic States—NEW YORK 





MTT | 
out why 


ALLS 
TY ML ae LLL 


swam 
TRS La | 


Any out-of-state businessman seeking a new plant site in New York State can get all the information he needs for the 
price of a four-cent stamp or phone call. The State Department of Commerce has compiled the most comprehensive 
plant-site profile ever done on an industrial state . . . yours without cost or obligation. You'll receive up-to-the-minute 
reports on all sites suited to your needs, covering labor . . . markets . . . raw materials . . . power and fuel . . . trans- 
portation ... water... financing . . . housing . . . schooling . . . entertainment, recreational and cultural facilities. This 
information is assembled by the country’s leading plant-location specialists. It’s objective, free of bias or “boosterism,” 
tailored to your requirements . . . one more reflection of the new “hard-hat” business government in New York State. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 858, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEY’RE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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(Continued) 

Merrick 

CHARLES A. RUBERL, JR., Reg. Supvr., 
ne., 1530 


Geo. W. Warnecke & Co., 
Stevens Ave. 


Mineola 


EDGAR V. GRAY, Mgr.-Indus. Dev. Div., 
Long Island Lighting Co. 


New York 


R. ANGIER, Staff Mgr. cy Dev., 
American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park Ave. 
LIONEL > BALDIN, Vice President, Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., 2 Broadway 
OT A. BARROWS, Publisher, PLANT 

LOCATION, 30 Church St. 

JOHN FRANCIS BRENNAN, Dames & 
Moore, 140 Cedar St. 

JAMES C. BUCKLEY, Pres., James C. 
Buckley, 

JAMES 


St. 
LL, Senior Editor, Re- 
geargh Institute of America, Inc., 589 Fifth 
ve 
CHARLES CHARTIER, Agent General for 
the Piovince of Quebec, Province of Que- 
eee Government, 50 Rockefeller P1l., 


ANDREW R. CLARK, Pres., Knickerbocker 
Industrial Bldrs. Inc., 18 E. 48th Si. 
JOHN H. ——. aout. Ebasco Serv- 


CARROLL C. daCOSTA, U. S. Director. 
. Dev. Corp., 527 Madison 
ve., 


Room 304. 
LEE L. DAVIS, Vice Pres., Area Dev. Amer. 
Elec. Power Service, 2 Broadway. 
W. GORDON, Mgr., Commercial & Ind. 


Div. Port of N. ¥. Authority, 111-8th Ave. 
HOWARD W. HOLLIFIELD, r., Ind. Con- 
tract Dept., Johnson, Drake Piper, Inc., 


86 Trinity Pl. 
ALVIN C. HOPKINS, -Indus. Dev. 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, 140 Cedsr St. 
WILLIAM J. JAMIESON, Area Dev. Dir., 
General Public Utilities Corp. 74 Pine St. 
EDWARD J. JONES, Ind. Mo: Exec., Geo. 
yt Warnecke & Co., Inc., 444 Madison 


ve. 

JOHN J. LYONS, JR., Ind. Agent, Port of 
New Bay! henare , 111 Eighth Ave. 

WM. J. Ind. Dev., New 
York Gentral Syst S ystem, 466 B, Lexingion Ave. 

THOMAS F. Mgr., Ind. Prop. 
ay The Equitable Ie Life Assurance Society 

f the U. » 261 Madison Ave. 

OTTO w. PONGRACE. Director Industrial 

yg eel wy ol York Central Railroad, 


66 Lexi 
WILLIAM ‘HUSSELL, Field Office Man- 
ager, U.S. Dept. Of Comm., Pee State 
Bidg., 61st ve, 350 Fifth A 


LEO J. SLACK, Industrial eeaiietemer, 

Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, 50 Church St. 

er CLINE SMITH, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
. Fortieth St. 

ogWALD Seen en. Editor, Factory Man- 
agement Maintenance, McGraw-Hill 

ubl. Co., 30 W. 42nd St. 

ROBERT B. THOMAS, Spec. Rep. -Res. & 
Dev. Dept., Canadian National Railways, 
1776 Woolworth Bidg. 

GEORGE W. WARNECKE, Pres., Geo. W. 
Warnecke & Co., Inc., 444 Madison Ave. 

ADRIAN B. WA TERBURY, Asst. V. 
Kidde Constructors, Inc., 140 Cedar 


Cc. WOOD, Ind. Engr., Legieee- Greene 
FP Inc., 41 E. 42nd St. 

LEONARD C. YASSEN, Sr. Partner, Fantus 
Factory Locating Service, 350 Fifth Ave. 


Niagara Falls 

ENAR A. AHLSTROM, Executive Vice 
President, Niagara Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Nyack 


CHARLES W. CALDWELL, Vice President, 
a e & Rockland Utilities, Inc., 10 N. 
r 
T. HARRY HANSEN, Area Dev., Orange & 
Rockland Utilities, Inc., 10 North Broad- 
way. 


Ogdesburg 


DONALD S. FOSTER, Exec. V. Pres., St. 
Lawrence by B-; c. of Chambers of 
Commerce, PO x 613. 


Oneida 


HARRY J. BIRD, Executive er, Oneida 
Chamber of Commerce, 108 St. 

Poughkeepsie 

C. H. ADLER, dus. Dev. Dir., Central 
Hudson Gade Corp., South Rad. 
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Rochester 
MARCUS N. BARBOUR, Sec’ ae Metropolitan 
Area Ind. Dev. ee t. Paul St. 
ir., Ind. Dev., 
Rochester Gas & Eice’ Ge 
Schenectady 
J. O'CONNOR, Dir., 
ectady Industrial Corp., 13 Union St. 


Schen 
ROBERT L. YOWELL, Manager. Real Estate 
& eee General Electric Co., 1 
ver 4 


Staten Island 
RICHARD B. IRWIN, Exec. Secy., Staten 
isiged > of C., 130 Bay St., Staten Island 


Syracuse 

ROBERT J. BARRETT, Representative, 
Syracuse industrial Park Corp., 303 Syra- 
cuse Kemper Bl 

RICHARD G. M ° a ara 
womawk Power Corp., 300 ie Bilvd., 


RICHARD F . TORREY, Director, Area De- 
poy ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
rie Blvd., W. 
th 
RUSSELL C. TERRY, Realtor, 147 Front St. 








INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Since the close of World War II, 
industrial expansion in America 
has proceeded at a pace unparal- 
leled in history. And this growth 
has been accompanied by several 
important changes in the country’s 
dispersion of industry. 


Prior to the Second World War 
about 60% of the factories were 
centered in that part of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The southern states accounted for 
less than one fourth of the co- 
operators’ industrial plants, while 
only one tenth were located in the 
West. 








LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 









































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Sasi Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
NEW YORK, TOTAL......... 1,932,065 9,642,691 15,931,271 678,505 2,006,843 14,140,524 
Food & kindred products......... a 596 718,871 1,594,924 84,019 152,442 1,365,436 
Tobacco manufactures............ 196 3,488 5,863 74 1,377 7,630 
Textile mill products............. 62, 161 242), 459 434,417 20,730 66,184 16, 
Apparel & related products........ 346,338 1,241 "388 2,137,912 37,309 379,925 2,012,415 
Lumber & wood products......... 16,341 64 9 102,877 6,536 17,872 92,459 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 37,720 170,665 280,995 7,902 38,158 250,320 
Pulp, paper & products........... 65,437 540,106 32,648 64,671 476,173 
Printing & as ee ee 175,512 994,211 1,914,887 65,421 168,091 1,583,450 
Chemicals & products............ 66,2 366,544 1,122,149 54,619 67,752 872,140 
Petroleum & ee products........ 3,026 19,241 700 9,772 3,770 33,288 
Rubber products................. 8,827 45,302 73,819 2,621 9,8 56 
Leather & leather goods.......... 59,271 196,310 306,221 6,359 61,364 274,670 
Stone, clay & glass products. . 40,833 207,894 375,018 33,403 39,140 316,646 
Primary metal industries.......... 66,823 375,411 645,677 64,526 76,394 624,129 
Fabricated metal preducts. . ... 92,288 443,216 759,701 32,064 18,360 694,884 
Machinery, except electrical. . 146,601 791,188 1,267,057 73,966 142,549 1,169,041 
Electrical machinery Dai oak ae 133,033 665,889 1,240,807 35,912 125,278 938,632 
Transportation equipment. 108,340 648,141 1,047,758 30,729 141,131 1,188, 
Instruments & related products.. 85,697 507,233 981,634 41,938 79,999 700 ,389 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 140,480 631,812 1,059,749 37,957 161,624 1,055,735 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 126,273 997,233 ithe ae 110,861 Dein 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY SMSA 


(Consists of Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, and Schenectady Counties, 
New York) 











ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 73,959 400,315 655,061 36,658 89,898 634,665 
Food & kindred products......... 5,952 28,149 53,630 2,516 
Textile mill products............. 4,084 17,324 28,290 971 
Lumber & wood products......... 445 2,296 239 
Pulp, paper & products........... 5,437 27,023 47,484 4,746 
Printing & publishing............ 4,607 23,109 36,834 é 
Chemicals & products............ 2,920 16,290 62,202 34a5| Not Available 
Stone, clay & glass oe gg Phos oie 4,173 21,846 43,349 5,425 
Pri metal industries. . vis 3,438 19,434 30,390 2,026 
Fabricated metal products. 1,171 5,065 728 
Miscellaneous manufactures +441 11,449 16,820 408 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 10,591 76,123 oe ‘a 9,901 aaa 


BINGHAMTON SMSA 


(Consists of Broome County, New York) 








ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 39,553 193,979 251,788 12,280 42,147 268,720 
Food & kindred products......... 1,730 8,040 14,300 538 1,674 10,348 
Apparel & related products........ 467 1,153 58 24 718 2,569 
Pulp, paper & products Pisce Co00008 1,186 8,238 12,308 187 943 14,133 

a 1,242 6,043 9,463 139 1,075 7,025 
246 1,058 4,250 79 249 3,607 
466 2 751 177 547 3,286 
655 2 4,186 295 797 4,489 

ectrical 1,061 3 5,827 124 725 3,814 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,488 7 ,645 











Middle Atlantic States—NEW YORK 


Now Available! Choice = LANT SITES 
athe PORT OF BUFFALO 


Adjacent to Buffalo Port Terminal - Largest General Cargo Handling 
Facility on the Great Lakes 


sings Son 





wagad” cemapammspere. yor tte as, ee aR! 


—— ee Se eee wee 


a % 


FOR MANUFACTURING AND ASSEMBLY PLANTS, WAREHOUSES, TRUCK TERMINALS, TANK FARMS, BULK STORAGE 


The waterfront property available now for industrial use, adjacent to the Port Terminal at Buffalo, N. Y., consists of 
more than 70 acres. All utilities, including electricity from the Niagara Power Project are at hand. The heart of 
downtown Buffalo is only five minutes away and interchanges to the New York State Thruway are but three minutes 
from the site. The property is serviced directly by the Buffalo Creek Railroad and is situated on the Outer Harbor 
which is currently being dredged from its present 23 feet depth to 27 feet. 


Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier comprise an area with solid, diversified growth behind it . . . with everything that 
promises a steady and continued progress. Three-quarters of all industrial categories listed by the Census Bureau are 


represented here. It’s a major center of steel production . . . grain milling . . . electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
production. 


@ The Niagara Frontier is a transport center in the midst of a big market. The Port of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, 


handles over 15 million tons of cargo annually and is the first major U.S. port-of-call on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway route. 


The Frontier is linked to the whole populous central and northeast United States by the New York State 
Thruway. It is served by 9 truckline railroads and 130 trucking companies. Just over the Peace Bridge at 
Buffalo lies Southern Ontario, home of more than half of all Canadian manufacturing output. 


@ More than 55% of all U.S. citizens, more than 62% of all Canadians live within 500 miles of this busy link 
between two thriving nations. 


e Pure water is limitless; low cost power is plentiful. There’s ready access to all kinds of raw materials; a solid 
labor force that offers skill as well as brawn; a favorable tax climate and ideal family living conditions. 





for further information write to the... 
NIAGARA FRONTIER PORT AUTHORITY 
432 CITY HALL BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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CHEMUNG 
COUNTY 


NEW YORK 


A GOOD LOCATION FOR 
YOUR OPERATION 


New York State’s “Best Balanced 
Community” offers—a diversified 
industrial climate . . . good liva- 
bility . . . fine home sites as well 
as excellent plant sites . . . we 
have what you need for lower 
operating costs, higher profit pro- 
duction. 


CONSIDER THESE 
PLUS FACTORS 


@ Profit-planned industrial parks with 
complete facilities, utilities and 
services available NOW! 


@ Distribution crossroads... air, rail, 
- truck and water connections to 
major eastern markets. 


@ An ample reservoir of productive 
labor, both skilled and semi-skilled. 


' @ Abundant resources... 
fuel. 


water, power, 


® Cooperative community leaders... 
assistance with financing, buildings, 












sites, etc. 
{ 
BUFFALO 
146 MILES SYRACUSE 
‘ BOSTON 
i 75 MILES 375 MILES 





CLEVELAND 
278 MILES 





CHEMUNG COUNTY 


PITTSBURGH---~~ 
260 MILES 


PHILADELPHIA 

160MILES NEW YORK 

259 MILES 

Contact in confidence 
J. WALKER OWENS 


General Manager 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


224 WILLIAM ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


One of a series of ads published 
by the Chemung County Board of Supervisors. 
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(Continued) 











1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
f by Capital added by 
emproyees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Number Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 























ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


BUFFALO SMSA 
(Consists of Erie and Niagara Counties, New York) 





Food & kindred products......... 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products... . 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 
Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products..... a 
Petroleum & coal products. 
Rubber products.......... 
Stone, clay & glass prataste 
Primary metal industries. . 
Fabricated metal products. . i 
Machinery, except electrical. . ce 
Electrical machinery............. 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 






176,890 995,725 1,784,789 109,814 203,357 1,677,778 
16,510 78,957 178,098 10,139 16,624 154,166 
1,416 6,294 9,661 479 1,920 12,325 
2,665 9,672 14,458 117 3,356 13,720 
1,010 4,020 : 387 1,003 5,192 
1,840 8,922 14,236 427 2,243 17,812 
6,392 31,726 57,421 3,155 6,902 57,235 
6,3 34,770 61,972 2,083 7,522 7,83 
15,385 94,457 227,018 27,179 17,218 204,777 
1,004 6,407 14,719 7,640 1,147 10,553 
3,368 22,655 37,084 1,463 3,273 25,666 
7,210 39,5) 71,893 4,421 7,536 67,803 
31,858 186,959 338,200 20,970 37,161 326,650 
7,686 1,051 72,679 3,142 8,692 68,00 
14,408 81,070 122,935 6,855 15,013 105,956 
11,616 63,531 126,812 4,202 4, 112,838 
36,593 220,369 360,675 4,809 46,158 370,668 
3,070 15,701 32,665 828 2,689 17,841 
4,890 25,531 38,956 1,515 7,226 47,351 
3,548 23,942 e900 ere 2,556 ayy 
EW YORK SMSA 


(Consists of New York City yA Kings, New York, Queens, and Rich- 
mond Counties); Nassau, Rockland, wae and Westchester Counties, New 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL.. 


Food & kindred products......... 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related products........ 
Lum & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures............ . 
Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products............ 
Leather & leather goods.......... 


Stone, clay & glass Pee. . iS cacnre rales 
imary metal industries. . ele ee 
Fabricated metal products. ea ee 
Machinery, except electrical....... 
Electrical machinery............. 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 








. 1,190,581 5,845,648 9,351,238 311,155 1,207,224 8,133,224 
86,639 443,283 942,826 44,520 
38,114 150,227 283,630 14,602 
308,617 1,132,646 2,038,487 42,147 
6,677 28,21 44,123 1,953 
23,310 105,053 172,089 5,563 
0,6 138,534 247,988 10,407 
145,875 847,495 1,655,267 53,261 
36,597 197,657 646,384 16,020 
35,082 120,508 193,101 4,344 Not Available 
11,265 53,865 104,588 6,046 
11,616 61,306 109,633 11,487 
60,332 284,245 486,499 20,595 
33,945 175,846 302,316 12,767 
59,365 266,033 469,543 16,173 
0,568 309,879 503,260 11,963 
30,908 172,715 265, 1052 5,167 
116,932 519,343 858,370 32,828 
100,601 821,894 once ewe 86,586 


NEW YORK-NORTHEASTERN NEW JERSEY SMSA 


(Consists of New York City (Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, and Rich- 


mond Counties); Nassa 
York; 
Union Counties, New Jersey. 


Rockland, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties, New 
Middlesex, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, and 
this area is a consolidation of the New "York, 


u 
Bergen, Essex, Hudson 


Newark, Jersey City, Paterson-Clifton-Passaic Standard Metropolitan Statis- 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


tical Areas plus Middlesex and Somerset Counties, New Jersey) 





Food & kindred products......... 
Tobacco manufactures... . 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related products 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 
Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products............ 
Petroleum & coal products..... 
Rubber products................. 
Leather & leather goods.......... 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 
Primary metal industries.... . 
Fabricated metal products........ 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery............. 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL.. 


Food & kindred products......... 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related products........ 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 
Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products............ 
Leather & leather goods.......... 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 
Primary metal industries.......... 
Fabricated metal products 





1,805,147 9,008,381 15,293,350 606,914 1,838,401 13,115,922 
129,618 670,173 1,548,815 66,769 131,941 1,311,587 
1,764 5,433 14,339 251 3,3 31,188 
65,767 273,823 487,964 21,575 71,858 452,677 
365,330 1,309,487 2,325,103 48,978 394,421 2,073,737 
9,804 41,131 5,952 3,008 10,571 61,874 
31,228 140,583 230,051 7,125 1,007 198,459 
52,821 252,147 463,606 22,366 50,117 374,489 
171,414 985,242 1,898,028 63,250 159,206 1,511,833 
102,643 580,774 1,835,024 89,698 102,183 1,390,154 
540 56,719 109,014 38,299 13,446 127,143 
9,194 46,870 76,442 2,671 11,365 8,542 
44,340 153,425 244,720 5,275 42,544 207,258 
24,478 121,561 235,102 9,625 23,495 177,730 
36,696 200,103 357,894 23,638 39,402 314,622 
99,921 489,615 843,979 34,756 99,351 725,915 
90,617 485,516 818,988 35,624 91,678 700,321 
142,443 681,574 1,170,284 44,582 131,616 955,289 
94,115 567,555 1,008,128 51 109,987 1,011,416 
,903 302, "470 473,925 16,774 51,857 389,081 
146,985 647,938 1,085,992 47,134 162,540 1,022,607 
124,526 996,242 wun cans 106,432 pre 

_. ROCHESTER SMSA 

(Consists of Monroe County, New York) 

106,681 599,201 1,094,192 54,641 114,555 919,779 
8,773 39,176 92,335 5,759 9,020 71,935 
912 4,135 7,156 432 901 ,997 
7,970 27,583 46,571 186 9,273 50,592 
1,023 5,921 10,611 295 1,220 8,148 
1,679 7,721 13,802 978 1,731 11,605 
5,066 26,732 43,107 1,704 4,402 36,613 
1,027 5,780 18,288 1,783 874 12,581 
531 1,790 2,931 33 668 ,093 
660 3,412 6,247 573 797 4,289 
823 3,945 6,478 ents 844 5,281 
3,394 17,410 30,670 1,112 3,112 22,235 
8,627 48,514 79,173 2,001 8,656 77,034 
14,030 76,493 115,033 4,821 12,588 82,274 
42,124 266,584 566, 827 30,665 44,635 444,003 
3,801 18,164 26,641 499 6,842 43,480 

3,341 29,051 ye oabe 


3, Fai 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Consolidated Diesel 
Singles Out 
Schenectady for 
New Plant Location 


Industry profits best where the opportunities for 
good living match the opportunities for doing business. 
Condec singled out Schenectady, New York, as a 
plant site combining favorable labor, engineering and 
transportation capabilities with unequaled education 
and recreational facilities. 


Labor: Condec found in Schenectady a pool of skilled, 
semi-skilled and clerical workers to meet its expansion 
needs. Local people are experienced in both heavy 
and light industry, fabrication and assembly. Labor 
organizations have cooperative local leadership. 


Transportation: Condec found that Schenectady is 
the hub of a tri-city community boasting air, rail, 


trucking and barge transportation unexcelled in the 
Northeast. 


Leasing Facilities: Condec found in Schenectady exist- 
ing manufacturing and warehousing facilities suitable 
for leasing, holding their capital investment to a mini- 
mum. The Schenectady Industrial Development Coun- 
cil worked closely with Condec in obtaining a favorable 
lease on existing facilities. 


In addition, Schenectady offered Consolidated Diesel 
an excellent water supply, modern utilities and a top 
level educational system. Plan to visit Schenectady 
as Consolidated Diesel did, talk to its leaders, its 
people. We have organized to conserve your time— 


Officials of the Schenectady Industrial 
Development Council aided Condec in obtain- 
ing a favorable lease on existing facilities in 
Schenectady, New York. 

Founded in 1942, Consolidated Diesel Elec- 
tric Corporation is one of the world’s largest 
suppliers of Ground Support Equipment for 
aircraft and missiles. Today the Stamford 
firm is the parent company of a widespread 
industrial organization known as the Condec 
Group. Its products range from miniature 
temperature-sensing devices to huge vacuum 
cleaners capable of sweeping a million square 
feet of pavement an hour. 


to provide you with the facts about us you will need 
to make your plant location decision. Remember, in- 
dustry profits best where the opportunities for good 
living match the opportunities for doing business. 

This is why Condec singled out Schenectady, N. Y. 
Why not you? 


SCHENECTADY INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL* 
246 STATE STREET 
SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 


*A combined effort of the Industrial and Business 
Development Committee of the Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce, the Schenectady Industrial Corporation, and the 
Gear Up for Tomorrow in Schenectady (GTS) organization. 
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ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products....... 
Textile mill products........... 


PLANT LOCATION 














1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
\ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
mer Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 























SYRACUSE SMSA 


(Consists of Madison, Onondago, and Oswego Counties, New York) 





Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products....... ; 


Furniture & fixtures............ 
Pulp, paper & products......... 


Printing & publishing............ 
Ch ials & aeoatt 





Leather & leather OS Se 


Stone, clay & glass products....... 
imary metal industries.......... 


Fabricated metal products...... 
Machinery, except electrical... . . 
Electrical machinery........... 
Transportation equipment. . 


Instruments & related products ye 


Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)......... 
Administrative & auziliary...... 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 40,565 194,849 351,984 17,301 43,125 328,206 
Food & kindred products......... 2,389 10,500 26,618 1,603 2,765 28,183 
Textile mill products............. 1,708 6,147 10,595 324 3,184 11,825 
Apparel & related products........ 1,772 4,899 5,985 74 1,869 6,943 
Lumber & wood products......... 589 2,106 3,366 329 573 3,159 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,041 4,441 8,921 113 1,148 7,1 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,032 5,158 464 859 945 8,011 
Printing & publishing............ 856 4,144 7,171 429 782 5,557 
Chemicals & products............ 763 3,374 6,689 246 613 3,919 
Leather & leather goods.......... 1,241 4,026 7,184 54 1,93 7,629 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 338 1,576 2,268 244 254 922 
Primary metal industries.......... 4,832 26,082 42,983 6,426 5,726 47,282 
Fabricated metal products....... 3,203 16,225 24,113 436 4,544 32,175 
Machinery, except electrical... ... . 5,517 24,587 48,803 1,376 6,544 51,851 
Electrical machinery............. 7,781 ,643 084 2,613 4,608 55,408 
Trans tion equipment........ 2,734 15,339 23,928 836 2,536 21,485 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 4,308 18,788 34,735 1,110 4,774 35,467 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 301 2,040 wkee Lies 184 eee 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS Syracuse 40.4 40.1 Relea 

OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Utica-Rome 39.6 39.5 39.6 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE Westchester 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 County 38.3 39.7 40.4 
(B2) Average Hourly Earnings 
ki i Sept. Aug. Sept. 
— ak ee 19609601959 
1960 1960 1959 NEW YORK 2.32 2.30 2.23 
NEW YORK 89.88 89.79 88.06 Aibany -Sche- 
Albany-Sche- nectady-Troy 2.41 2.40 
nectady-Troy 96.82 96.06 Binghamton- 
Binghamton- Endicott 2.15 2.14 2.08 
Endicott 84.83 84.02 80.93 Buffalo --+. 2.66 2.59 
Buffalo ..++ 106.30 106.74 Elmira 2.24 2.23 2.22 
Elmira 88.57 87.27 92.17 Nassau-Suffolk 
Nassau-Suffolk Counties 2.51 2.48 2.37 
Counties 99.73 99.51 96.06 New York City 2.27 2.25 2.18 
New York City 84.77 85.29 83.41 New York- 
New York- Northeastern 
New Jersey 89.86 90.02 88.43 Rochester 2.52 2.52 2.39 
Rochester 102.56 102.67 97.46 Syracuse 2.40 2.36 .... 
Syracuse 06.76 94.81 .... Utica-Rome 220 6 68636. 3.36 
Utica-Rome 87.32 86.17 83.09 Westchester 
Westchester County 2.34 2.34 2.27 
County 89.70 92.99 91.95 
Average Weekly Hours 
—- & PLANT LOCATION is made pos- 
NEW YORK 38.8 39.0 39.5 sible by our advertisers, the lead- 
Albany-Sch- . . . - 
nectady-Troy 40.2 40.0 ing industrial development organi- 
Binghamton- zations, Please: 
Endicott 39.4 39.3 38.8 
Buffalo adinle 40.0 41.2 . 
Elmira 06 3901 4158 Mention PLANT LOCATION when 
Nassau-Suffolk contacting our advertisers. 
Counties , 39.7 40.1 40.5 
New York City 37.4 37.8 38.3 Volunteer your opinion of the book 
New York- a ail op , 
Sestniaiinn when meeting with industrial de- 
New Jersey 38.4 38.8 39.3 velopment organizations. 
Rochester 40.7 40.7 40.7 


68,901 363,414 671,373 25,555 70,112 553,701 

ae 5,721 26,212 69,290 3,166 
- 761 2,764 4,131 4.222 
928 2,741 3,183 24 
505 2,067 2,250 265 
és 751 2,773 3,381 216 
én 5,106 24,72 32,825 2,503 
2,308 11,526 23,426 $15 
a 3,905 21,642 59,941 2,385 
se 622 1,996 2,484 23 

2,370 10,571 18,367 914 Not Available 
4,315 23,357 31,954 2,128 
in 3,364 16,938 7,768 814 
-.» 14,185 76,049 124,960 8,080 
“a 7,836 38,171 86,833 1,625 
3,475 17,806 26,350 733 
355 1,499 2,771 53 
P 9,365 64,859 149,961 1,624 
ea 2,856 16,861 cows — 





UTICA-ROME SMSA 


(Consists of Herkimer and Oneida Counties, New York) 











. EMPLOYEES IN 


NEW YORK 








4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 

—— Labor Grades ——_— 

5 10 13 

Albany 
Schenectady 
$2.13 


$2.66 $3.02 
(3/60) 1.92 2.50 2.84 
(12/59) 2.34 2.80 3.08 
(4/60) 2.15 2.67 2.99 


(3/60) 234 288 3.18 
Plattsburgh 


(4/60) 1.88 2.40 2.71 
Rochester 

(1/60) 2.10 2.73 3.11 
Rome 

(4/60) 2.18 2.57 2.80 
Romulus 

(4/60) 1.94 2.50 2.80 
Syracuse 

(12/59) 2.11 2.65 2.97 
Watertown 

(4/60) 1.89 2.28 2.51 


NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEW YORK 6,288.3 6,211.7 6,200.5 
Albany-Sche- 

nectady-Troy 223.3 224.4 223.2 
Binghamton- 

Endicott 78.6 79.0 79.2 
Buffalo ... 426.3 424.2 
Elmira 33.3 33.5 33.0 
Nassau & Suffolk 

Counties 423.0 422.8 424.2 


New York City 3,607.3 3,554.8 3,584.1 
New York- 


Northeastern 

New Jersey 5,728.1 5,667.3 5,705.6 
Rochester 225.0 223.8 222.4 
Syracuse 179.0 178.8 179.8 
Utica-Rome 102.7 102.3 101.4 
Westchester 

County 227.2 228.5 227.2 


- WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
1,934.1 1,911.8 1,945.2 
Albany-Sche- 


nectady-Troy 63.5 63.6 65.7 
Binghamton- 


Endicott 39.3 39.6 40.6 
Buffalo eo seem. 363:3 
Elmira 16.3 16.6 16.0 
Nassau & Suffolk 

Counties 119.5 118.9 122.8 
New York City 997.0 987.0 1,017.0 
New York- 

Northeastern 

New Jersey 1,799.4 1,780.7 1,838.3 
Rochester 108.4 108.1 108.7 
Syracuse 67.2 67.9 68.9 
Utica-Rome 40.2 39.3 39.5 
Westchester 

County 65.1 64.4 65.1 


(Continued on page 92) 











Middle Atlantic States—NEW YORK 


Where will you ask 





to live? 


SERVICE AREA 












labor, transportation, and the like, is your problem of pleasing people. 
People are choosy about where they live. 


They like good schools for their children. They like water sports and winter 
sports and drives through a rolling countryside dotted with lakes and parks. 
They like things going on and things to do. 


In Upstate New York, people are up-to-their elbows in things to do. It’s a good 
place to live and work .. . making Upstate New York a prime area in which to locate. 


Let us help you get all the facts on Upstate New York. Simply write 
or phone: E. W. Bartley, Manager of Area Development, New York State Electric 
and Gas Corporation, Dept. AD-1, 62 Henry Street, Binghamton, New York. 
Phone Raymond 4-2411. 











NEW YORK STATE 


CCELECTRIC & GAS 


CORPORATION 


SERVING 165 CITIES AND VILLAGES IN 17,000 SQUARE 
MILES OF WIDELY DIVERSIFIED UPSTATE NEW YORK. 
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Facts 
for site 
seekers 


Each of these area brochures contains a 
wealth of information on such subjects 
as available labor, transportation, raw 
materials, local government and taxes— 
together with a listing of some selected 
plant sites, complete with contour maps 
and aerial photographs. 


Please specify the areas 


in which you are interested: 


1. Albany-Troy- 15. Lorain-Elyria- 
Schenectady Sandusky 

2. Ashtabula 16. Metropolitan 

New York Dis- 
3. B 

— tribution Center 
4. Buffalo-Niagara ars : 
17. Michigan Industrial 

5. Cal-Sag 


(Chicago Area) 


to Chicago) 
6. Charleston, W. Va. 18 Northern Indiana 
—Kanawha Valley 


9. Rochester 


7. Chicago page 

. St. Lawrence 
8. Cleveland Seaway Area 
9. Columbus, Ohio — 91. st. Louis Area in 
10. Detroit Illinois 
11. Elkhart, Ind. 22. Syracuse 


12. Gardenville, N.Y. 23. Utica 
(Buffalo Area) 24 


. Western 
13. Hudson River Valley Massachusetts 
14. Indianapolis 25. Youngstown 


For your free brochures, write: 
Otto W. Pongrace, Director of 
Industrial Development, Depart- 
ment H,New York Central Rail- 
road, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


CENTRAL 





ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


Corridor (Detroit 





Z . oe swe 
Re PS RO 


PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
B B S 
Rochester Rochester Rochester 
¢C D 
Binghamton Albany- Albany- 
New York Schenec- Schenec- 
Syracuse tady-Troy tady-Troy 
Bingham- Bingham- 
Albany- ton ton 
Schenec- New York New York 
tady-Troy Syracuse Syracuse 
Buffalo D 
Utica-Rome Buffalo Utica- Rome 
Utica-Rome F 


Buffalo 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Amsterdam Amsterdam Amsterdam 
Auburn Auburn Auburn 
Elmira Elmira Batavia 


Gloversville Gloversville Corning- 
Jamestown- Jamestown- Hornell 
Dunkirk Dunkirk Elmira 


Newburgh- Newburgh- Glens Falls- 
Middle- Middle- Hudson 
town- town- Falls 
Beacon Beacon Gloversville 
Ogdensburg- Ogdens- Jamestown- 
Massena- burg- Dunkirk 
Malone Massena- Kingston 
Plattsburgh Malone Newburgh- 
Wellsville Plattsburgh Middle- 
Wellsville town- 
Beacon 
Olean- 
Salamanca 
Oneida 
Oneonta 
Watertown 
Wellsville 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEW YORK 242.7 208.6 225.2 
Albany 8.1 6.7 6.8 
Binghamton 2.0 2.0 2.3 
Buffalo 23.7 18.4 29.4 
New York 162.0 148.0 142.7 
Rochester 4.7 4.0 6.9 
Syracuse 8.0 5.8 3.8 
Utica 5.9 4.2 5.0 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment (B5) ; 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW YORK 4.9 4.2 4.6 
Uw . 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 95,925 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 

Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 


Professional 35,941 23,050 12,891 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 9,917 5,893 4,024 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 1,397 1,180 217 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albany 1, 2, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Amsterdam 1 

Auburn 1, 3 

Baldwin 14 

Binghamton 2, 5, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Buffalo 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 46 

Cheektowaga-Northwest 3, 5 

Elmira 3, 5, 11, 29, 32 

Freeport 14 

Hempstead 14 

Hicksville 14 

Ithaca 3, 29 

Jamestown 1, 5, 31 

Kingston 1 

Lackawanna 6, 11, 12 

Lockport 1, 5 

Long Beach 14 

Massapequa 14 

Mount Vernon 1, 15 

Newburgh 1, 5 

New Rochelle 15 

New York 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26*, 27*, 28*, 29*, 
30*, 314%, 32*, 34, 35, 36*, 37, 38%, 
39*, 40, 41*, 42*, 43, 44, 45, 46*, 
47*, 48 to 71 incl. 
* Flights also from Newark, N. J. 

# Flights from Newark, N. J. only. 

Niagara Falls 1, 3, 5, 22, 25, 26, 28, 29, 
31, 32 

No. Tonawanda 1, 3, 5 

Oceanside 14 

Poughkeepsie 1, 15, 29 

Rochester 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 26, 28, 29, 32, 
46 

Rockville Centre 14 

Rome 1, 29 

Schenectady 1, 2, 26, 27, 30 (See Al- 
bany, N. Y. airlines) 

Syracuse 1, 5, 26, 27, 29 

Tonawanda 3 

Troy 1, 2, 23, 24, 27, 30 

Utica 1, 5, 29, 46 

Valley Stream 14 

Wantagh 14 

Watertown 1, 27, 29 

White Plains 1, 29, 41 

Yonkers 1 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 1. 
3. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6. 
5. Erie-Lackawanna_ R.R., 
Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
. Buffalo Creek R.R., P.O. Box 2046, 
Buffalo. 
. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
9. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 
10. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 
11. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Midland 


ba a 








. South Buffalo Ry., 1275 Daly Ave., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 


Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Middle Atlantic States—NEW YORK 
44, 


45. 


Riddle Airlines Inc., 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, 80 
Broad St., New York 4. 


” é 46. Air Taxi: 
14. — R.R., Jamaica Station, Courier Airlines, Inc., Buffalo Air- 
ee Park, Buffalo. 
15. New York, New Haven & Hartford 


R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6, 
Conn. 


. New York, Susquehanna & Western 


R.R., 160 Market St., Paterson 1, 
N. J. 


. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 


Broadway, New York 4. 


47. 


Air Taxi Co., Idlewild and LaGuar- 
dia Airports, New York, Newark 
Airport, N. J. 

Hylan Flying Service, Inc., Roches- 
ter Airport, Rochester. 

Utica Aircraft, Inc., Oneida County 
Airport, Utica. 

Capitol Airways, Inc., Berry Field, 
















Nashville, Tenn. d 
18. H dip : er ; 
ee ee Pe TP 48. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 ; 
Church St., New York 7. > A 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. : Ss 
19. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 49 Great Lakes Airlines, 1480 Broad- s 
Liberty St., New York 6. way at 42nd St., New York ‘ £ 
20. New Jersey & New York RR. 50. Trans Caribbean Airways, Idlewild : 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio Airport, New York. Rutland 
21. Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 51. Swissair-Swiss Air Lines, 10 West 
86 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11. 49th St., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
22. Niagara Junction Ry., 466 Lexing- York 20. 
ton Ave., New York 17. 52. Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 
23. Boston &.Maine R.R., 150 Cause- Fifth Ave., New York 17. exer? 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 53. British Overseas Airways Corp.,530 | = =  ___ Schenectady # ¥wes™— ——- 
24. Troy Union R.R., Albany 7, N. Y. Fifth Ave., New York 36. To New 
25. Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto a Fwd hing ~ a cance iret Albeny England 
Ry., Toronto, Ont., Canada. , st, rb apes . MASS 
55. Royal Dutch Airlines KLM, Air | «4 ppp ff Nowe 
AIRLINES (D2) Term., 1st Ave. 37th St., New York. 
: die 56. LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, \ 
26. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 781 Fifth Ave., New York 22. \ CONN. 
Ave., New York 17. 57. Lufth G Airli 555 ! 
ett as . Lufthansa German Airlines, \ 
27. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines Fifth Ave., New York 17. a A 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New . wee To West ) Sag 
York 20, 58, SABENA-Belgian World Airlines, | NEW | Fe 
28. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 720 Fifth Ave., New York 19. To South \_ JERSEY My 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 59. SAS-Scandinavian Airlines System, PENNSYLVANIA? ; 
re a 638 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘ 
29. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County ae . 
Airport, Utica. 60. a see 630 Third Ave., 
30. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madi wii aes , : 
Ave., New York 17, + crow 61. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 Swift, dependable service defi- 
31. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- Broadway at 42nd St., New York. nitely marks the D. & H. RAIL- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 62. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., 500 


ROAD as the ideal route to trans- 
port commodities between the 
South .. . the West . . . New 
England and Canada. 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


Aerolineas Argentinas, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


Avianca-Aerovias Nacionales de Co- 


32. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 53. 

33. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 64. 





34, 


Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 


65. 


lombia, 6 W. 49th St., New York 20. 
Alitalia, 666 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Excellent living conditions to- 


35. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 66. Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd, 542 | sether with an abundance of la- 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. Fifth Ave., New York 36. bor, high productivity and prox- 
36. National Airlines Inc., P.O. Box 67. Transcontinental Airlines, 666 Fifth Tr, high p ty P 


NAL, International Airport Branch, 


Ave., New York. 


imity to markets provide ideal 


Miami 48, Fla. 68. CUBANA-Compania Cubana de | conditions for successful opera- 
37. Pan American World Airways Sys- Aviacion, S.A. ; tions. 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 69. El Al-Israel Airlines, 610 Fifth Ave., 


38. 


39. 


United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


70. 


71. 


New York. 


Iberia Air Lines of Spain, 339 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 


Icelandic Airlines, Inc., 15 W. 47th 


For specific detail as to re- 


sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 


40. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Fifth Ave. St., New York. quirements write: 
and 54th St., New York. 
41. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box © OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 


42. 


426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 71. 


Braniff International Airways, Ex- 


STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 


K.C. Lewis 
The Delaware & Hudson 


St. Albans, Vt. . 
change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., Railroad Corp. 
43. Eagle Airways, Ltd., 51 Vanderbilt Warwick. 


Ave., New York 17. 


(Continued on page 94) 





Albany 1, WN. Y. 
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Lehigh & New England R. R., 
Anthracite Bldg., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Rutland Ry., 
Pine St., Rutland, Vt. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 


A.B.C. Frt. Fwd. Corp., 201 11th Ave., 
New York 1. 


Acme Fast Frt., Inc., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York 7. 


Andrews, D. C. & Co. of Illinois, Inc., 
27 Water St., New York. 


Blue Ribbon Express, Inc., Pier 66, 
North River, New York. 


C & M Forwarding Co., 283 Oak St., 
Rochester. 


Century Carloading, Inc., 177 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo 3. 


Knickerbocker Despatch, Inc., 82 Wil- 
lis Ave., Bronx 54. 


Merchants Carloading Co., Inc., Pier 
8, North River, New York 6. 


Midland Fwd. Corp., Pier 65, North 
River, New York. 


National Carloading Corp., 19 Rector 
St., New York. 


Ohio Fast Frt. Corp., Pier 22, North 
River, New York. 


Republic Carloading & Dist. Co., Inc.. 
168 Twelfth Ave., New York 1. 


Shulman, Inc., 353 W. 36th St., New 
York. 


Universal Carloading & Dist. Co., Inc., 
345 Hudson St., New York. 


Western Carloading Co., Inc., 259 W. 
14th St., New York. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 57 Class I and 230 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
for combination length. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight (vehicles with pneumatic tires) 
—Wheel: 11,200 pounds. 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from New York City to: 
Chicago, Ill.—832 
New Orleans, La.—1,361 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,030 
Washington, D. C.—225 
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WATER CARRIERS (D5, D7) 
Callanan Road Improvement Co., South 
Bethlehem. 
Service: Hudson River and New York 
Harbor. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, 
Service: Between Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States. 


Cleary Brothers, 67 Wall St., New York 
5 


Service: The Port of New York, the 
Hudson River, Long Island Sound. 


Conners-Standard Marine Corp., 21 West 
St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, Hudson River, New York 
State Barge Canal, Great Lakes, Lake 
Champlain, and other inland waters. 


Cornell Steamboat Co., 712 12th Ave., 
New York 19. 
Service: Hudson River between New 
York City and Waterford, N. Y., and 
between points in New York Harbor. 


Dailey Lighterage Co., 15 Moore St., 
New York 4. 
Service: New York, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Portland, Conn., and Westerly, R. I. 


Dwyer Lighterage, Inc., 4 Coenties Slip, 
New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor, Hudson 
River, Long Island Sound, and New 
York State Barge Canal, to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 


Hughes Bros., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York 4. 
Service: Atlantic Coast of the United 
States, and tributary waters from 
Maine to Virginia, but principally in 
New York Harbor and tributaries. 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Foot of 


35th St., Brooklyn 32. 
Service: Intercoastal. 


McAllister Bros., Inc., 19 Rector St., 
New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries; also Maine to Norfolk, Va. 


McAllister Lighterage Line, Inc., 19 Rec- 
tor St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries: Norfolk, Va., area. 


McWilliams, James, Blue Line, Inc., 19 
Rector St., New York 6, 
Service: New York State Barge Canal, 
Great Lakes, and coastwise. New York 
Harbor, Long Island Sound and vi- 
cinity. 


Merrit-Chapman & Scott Corp., 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Service: New York Harbor and adja- 
cent waterways. 


Michigan-Atlantic Corp., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 
Service: Great Lakes and Atlantic 
Coast ports, via New York State 
Barge Canal, and between Wyandotte, 
Mich., and Jersey City, N. J. 


Moran Towing & Transportation Co., 
Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, New York State Barge 
Canal, Great Lakes and coastwise. 





New London Freight Lines, Inc., East- 
port, L. I. 

Service: New London, Conn., and 
Orient. 

Newtown Creek Towing Co. & Russell 

Bros. Towing Co., Inc., 750 3rd Ave., 
New York. 
Service: Points on New York State 
Barge Canal System, and St. Lawrence 
River. All Great Lakes ports, Atlantic 
Coast ports, and waters tributary 
thereto. 

O’Donnell Transportation Co., Inc., 44 
Whitehall St., New York 4. 

Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, Buffalo via New York 
State Barge Canal and Canada. 

Pontin Lighterage & Transportation 
Corp., 90 West St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor. 


Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 
19 Rector St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor and ad- 
jacent waters; Florida and Norfolk, 
Va., to Eastport, Maine. 


Reliance Marine Transportation and 
Construction Co., The, 613 Abeel St., 
Kingston. 

Service: Buffalo and Oswego to New 
York Harbor, Thorold, Ont. to New 
York. 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., 711 Third Ave., 
New York 17. 
Service: New York, N. Y., Texas City, 
Texas. 


Sound Steamship Lines, Inc., 220 Beach 
134th St., Belle Harbor, Rockaway, 
Se 4 
Service: Providence and Newport, 
R. L, to Block Island, R. I.; New Lon- 
don, Conn., to Block Island, R. I. 


United States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York 4. 
Service: New York, N. Y., Baltimore, 
Md., and Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 14; publicly owned, 6. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 11,637,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
356,250; 1961—607,000; 1962—457,000; 
1963—513,250. Total—1,933,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—26,794,000,000 KWH, $496,- 
496,000; Residential and Other—16,971,- 
000,000 KWH, $476,846,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—43,765,000,000 
KWH, $973,342,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
12,758. 











6.WATER POWER 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,670,000; 
Utilities, 1,595,000; Industrial, 75,000. 
Undeveloped—4,362,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural Gas, 21; 
combined gas, 3; liquid-petroleum gas, 3. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 517. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 106,519 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—280,400; Residential and 
Other—3,652,800; Total gas customers 
—3,933,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,113.7 mil- 
lions of therms, $113,201,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—2,313.8 millions of 
therms, $316,641,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—3,427.5 millions of therms; 
$429,842,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Crude petroleum—1,763,000 bbls. of 42 
gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Albany—leg 
Amsterdam—leg 
Auburn—2eg 
Baldwin—Se 
Binghampton—2e, 3g 
Buffalo—le, 4g 
Cheektowaga Northwest—2e 
East Meadow—Se 
Elmira—2eg 
Elmont—Se 
Franklin Square—Se 
Freeport—13e, 5g 
Hicksville—Se 
Ithaca—2eg 
Jamestown—6e, 7g 
Kingston—8eg 
Lackawanna—le, 4g 
Levittown—Se 
Lockport—2eg 
Long Beach—Seg 
Massapequa—Se 
Mount Vernon—9%eg 
Newburgh—8eg 
New Rochelle—9eg 
New York—%eg, Seg, 11g 
Niagara Falls—le, 4g 
North Tonawanda—le, 4g 
Oceanside—Se 
Plainview—Se 
Poughkeepsie—8eg 
Rochester—10eg 
Rockville Centre—14e, 5g 
Rome—leg 
Schenectady—leg 
Syracuse—leg 
Tonawanda—le, 4g 
Troy—leg 
Utica—leg 
Valley Stream—Seg 
(Continued on page 96) 
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THERE ARE SKILLED HANDS 
TO HELP YOUR COMPA sROV 


Expanding industry will profit by 
the utilization of this skilled work 
force through the development of 
local plant sites. A current file of 
plant site locations throughout 
the Rochester Gas and Electric 
service area is available upon re- 
quest. We invite you to write or 
mail coupon below for free book, 
“Basic Economic Information,”’ 
prepared by the Economic Re- 
search Committee of the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. In- 
quiries will be treated confidenti- 
ally. 

Strategically located ‘‘where the 
Seaway meets the Thruway,”’ 


- plant-location in 





gis 


Rochester ships 
markets near anc 
and sea. 

More than 600,000 perso ‘ 
here, with skilled, techni - 
ployees of the area’s 177 machin- 
ery manufacturers, 71 paper and 
chemical plants, 39 clothing fac- 
tories, 114 metal fabricators, and 
50 photographic, optical and in- 
strument plants, representing a 
high percentage of the total work 
force.- 

May we tell you about our area? 
We will write you, phone you or 
personally call on you at your 
convenience. 










Plant Location Service 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
89 East Avenue, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


We would like to explore 1) buildings 1 locations available to our organi- 


zation in the Rochester area. 











City, State 
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(Continued) 
Wantagh—Seg 
Watertown—leg 
White Plains—9eg 
Yonkers—9eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
300 Erie Blvd. West, Syracuse 2 
2. N. Y. State Elec. & Gas Corp. 
62 Henry St., Binghampton 
3. Columbia Gas of New York Inc. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 
4. Iroquois Gas Corp. 
10 Lafayette Sq., Buffalo 3 
5. Long Island Lighting Co. 
250 Old Country Road, Mineola 
6. Jamestown Mun. Elec. System 
200 E. Third St., Jamestown 
7. Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
213 Second Ave., Warren, Pa. 
8. Central Hudson Gas and Elec. Corp. 
South Road, Poughkeepsie 
9. Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York Inc. 
4 Irving Pl., New York 3 
10. Rochester Gas and Electric Corp 
89 East Ave., Rochester 4 
11. Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
176 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
12. Village of Endicott 
132 W. Main St., Endicott 
13. Village of Freeport 
220 W. Sunrise Hgwy., Freeport 
14. Village of Rockville Centre 
Morris Ave., Rockville Centre 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.—(e) 

222 Levergood St., Johnstown, Pa. 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc.—(eg) 
10 N. Broadway, Nyack 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
77 Grove St., Rutland, Vermont 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 1,575,197 -081 
Franchise Tax 
Real Estate 
Corporations 7,974,376 411 
Agricultural 
Co-op Corps. 79,696 -004 
Income Tax 
Business 
Corporations 224,794,067 11.591 
Personal Income 
Tax 756,364,187 39.001 
Unincorpora 
Businesses 31,514,627 1.625 


PLANT LOCATION 


Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 81,133,911 4.184 
Gasoline Tax 215,244,901 11.099 


Motor Vehicle Fees 125,626,510 6.478 
16,328,752 -842 
119,187,703 6.146 
57,616,134 2.971 


Public Utilities Tax 49,705,610 2.563 


Transportation & 
Transmission Corp. 
Franchise Tax 14,269,542 -736 
Gas, Water, 
Electric or 
Steam 10,385,948 -536 
Insurance Tax 59,968,187 3.092 
Estate Tax 71,610,551 3.693 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 293,732,939 
Total $1,939,319,230* 


“Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL BANKS—246; STATE 
BANKS AND TRUST COs.—299. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $73,385.7; DEPOSITS, $64,- 
743.6. (G1) 


New York is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 2. (G2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1)} 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF ALBANY, 60 State St., 
Albany 1, Frank Wells McCabe, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,219, Surplus $11,867, 
Deposits $302,526. 


STATE BANK OF ALBANY, 69 State 
St., Albany, Hollis E. Harrington, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,634, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $348,600. 


LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO, Main, 
Court, Pearl Sts., Buffalo, E. Perry Spink, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,438, Surplus 
$6,563, Deposits $155,499. 


MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
TRUST CO., Buffalo 5, George A. New- 
bury, Pres., (000’s) Capital Note $3,950, 
Capital $11,597, Surplus $30,250, Depos- 
its $436,148. 


MARINE TRUST CO. OF WESTERN 
NEW YORK (A Marine Midland Bank), 
237 Main St., Buffalo 5, Francis A. 
Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $17,700, 
Surplus $28,300, Deposits $703,088. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK (A Marine 
Midland Bank), 150 Lake St., Elmira, 
J. H. Wurts, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,640, 
Surplus $5,250, Deposits $132,683. 


THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
OF LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 925 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Franklin Sq., Paul E. 
Prosswimmer, Pres., (000’s) Capital $14,- 
800, Surplus $16,000, Deposits $612,456. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND, Huntington, Herman 
H. Maass, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,727, 
Surplus $6,923, Deposits $173,979. 


BANKERS TRUST CO., 16 Wall St., 
New York 15, Wallis B. Dunckel, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $40,300, Surplus $160,- 
000, Deposits $2,703,123. 


BANK OF NEW YORK, 48 Wall St., 
New York 15,-Donald M. Elliman, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $27,000, Surplus $20,000, 
Deposits $554,597. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 18 Pine 
St., New York 15, George Champion, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $164,588, Surplus 
$400,000, Deposits $7,526,300. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK 
TRUST CO., 165 Broadway, New York 
15, William S. Renchard, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $101,719, Surplus $228,281, De- 
posits $3,711,177. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST CO., 
22 William St., New York 15, Eben W. 
Pyne, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Sur- 
plus $20,000, Deposits $131,304. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 116 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, Jacob Leichtman, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,460, Surplus, $2,206, Deposits 
$160,210. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


EMPIRE TRUST CO., 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, Henry C. Brunie, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,625, Surplus, $5,625, 
Deposits $189,364. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO., 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, T. J. 
Shanahan, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,670, 
Surplus $6,878, Deposits $152,443. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK, 55 Wall St., New York 15, 
George S. Moore, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$240,000, Surplus $380,000, Deposits 
$7,103,583. 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK, 7 Han- 
over Sq., New York 15, R. S. Stillman, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $6,- 
000, Deposits $176,917. 


HANOVER BANK, 70 Broadway, New 
York 15, R. E. McNeill, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $40,000, Surplus $100,- 
000, Deposits $1,586,959. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF _ COM- 
MERCE, 56 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
W. E. Kolb, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $103,369. 
Not a member of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


IRVING TRUST CO., 1 Wall St., New 
York 15, William E. Petersen, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $52,020, Surplus $59,550, 
Deposits $1,673,957. 











MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO., 44 
Wall St., New York 15, Charles J. Stew- 
art, Pres., (000’s) Capital $100,780, Sur- 
plus $100,000, Deposits $3,045,521. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK (A Marine Midland Bank), 
120 Broadway, New York 15, G. C. Tex- 
tor, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,500, Sur- 
plus $30,000, Deposits $603,870. 


MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
140 Broadway, New York 15, Dale E. 
Sharp, Pres., (000’s) Capital $188,500, 
Surplus $236,500, Deposits $3,362,998. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING 
CORP., 57 Broadway, New York 15, 
G. F. Beal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,472, 
Surplus $3,500, Deposits $78,442. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF N. Y., Broadway at 
39th St., New York 18, Joseph Pulver- 
macher, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $147,781. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK, 45 Wall St., New York 5, 
Hoyt Ammidon, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
$166,756. 


GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST 
CO. (A Marine Midland Bank), 19 Main 
St. W., Rochester 14, Arthur M. R. 
Hughes, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,375, 
Surplus $7,125, Deposits $199,488. Not 
a member of Federal Reserve System. 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO., 
183 E. Main St., Rochester 3, J. W. 
Remington, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,- 
532, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $364,201. 


SECURITY TRUST CO. OF ROCHES- 
TER, 103 E. Main St., Rochester 4, Ber- 
nard E. Finucane, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$6,646, Surplus $4,400, Deposits $142,- 
478. 


FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CO., War- 
ren at Washington, Syracuse 1, W. Niver 
Wynkoop, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,678, 
Surplus $3,178 (Includes undivided prof- 
its), Deposits $178,657. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF CENTRAL NEW 
YORK, 100 S. Salina St., Syracuse 1, 
Carl H. Maar, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
358, Surplus $4,200, Deposits $122,887. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK (A Marine 
Midland Bank), 332-444 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, John A. Sheedy, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,250, Surplus $5,120, Deposits 
$131,669. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY 
(A Marine Midland Bank), 520 Seneca 
St., Utica 2, G. Harold Stark, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,320, Surplus $3,075. 
Deposits $112,462. 
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ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF CENTRAL NEW 
YORK, 268 Genesee St., Utica 2, 
Charles W. Hall, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,129, Surplus $2,129, Deposits $108,- 
233. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL 
BANK OF NASSAU COUNTY, 60 
Hempstead Ave., West Hempstead, W. 
E. Van der Waag, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,003, Surplus $7,346, Deposits $411,- 
470. 


COUNTY TRUST CO., White Plains, 
John A. Kley, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,- 
703, Surplus $8,171, Deposits $437,348. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHES- 
TER, 31 Mamaroneck Ave., White 
Plains, Harold J. Marshall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,722, Surplus $5,200, Deposits 
$157,989. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thou. 376-lb. 

| Sea ° * 
Clays (thou.)....... 1,085 $1,419 
RE APP re 7,687 126 
Cas 05205 xegne 8 
Gypsum (thou.)..... 834 3,869 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thou. long tons, 

Se 1,944 25,683 
Lead (recov. content 

of ores, etc.)....... 579 135 
Lime (thou.)........ - ° 
Natural gas (mill. 

rR A eee 2,808 859 
Pac na cueess o> 13,606 117 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 1,664 7,039 
Salt (common) (thou.) 3,896 30,609 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 24,730 27,541 
Silver (recov. content 

of ores, etc.) (thou. 

3! ee 67 60 


Slate (thou.)........ 


CLIMATE © 


Stone (thou.)....... 22,598 
Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 53,014 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: natural cement, 
abrasive garnet, iron oxide 
pigments, talc, titanium con- 
centrate, wollastonite, and 
values indicated by footnote * 


Total New York... ..:.<..scse0 


38,21 
10,815 


61,859 
204,920 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953—14,450,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 26,883, soft- 
wood 6,517, hardwood 20,366; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 1,041, soft- 
wood 214, hardwood 827; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 630, softwood 225, 
hardwood 405. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 
11,675, softwood 2,544, hardwood 9,131; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 393, 
softwood 66, hardwood 327; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 141, softwood 51, hard- 
wood 89, 

Woodpulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—516. 





NEXT YEAR 


PLANT LOCATION will have 50 
pages of the most important 1960 
Census material (the current edi- 
tion contains the final population 
count). Also included will be a 
comprehensive Canadian section 
(province by province data). 











Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(°F) NUMBER 
Sunrise y 
January July to Sunset i s Temperature 
j F : 
STATION a ~Re 
7 a € & € pt: i Be 
ett bag 23 -ja4a8 
ee tS jee aS io = S945 
& > > - > $ . 2 = > es 
4 s 3 = = e +4 3 Se S ° © 
re ' é 6 <4]cs Shs 2° SES SS 
Albany (U) 19 32 17 82 63 49 ¢ 2: ys 
ang 2 277 30) «(14 82 60 47 76 174 13414 22 14 145 12 
Bear Mountain (52) 1300 32 18 79 62 48 7. 70 12613 98 130 3 
cence men (UV) 858 34 17 82 60 48 +49 1214 152 15 147 10133 7 
1590 29 13 79 59 45 ese ee 
B ‘alo 693 32 18 81 60 47 63 191 165 27 2 8129 2 
New York (U) 10 39 «625 82 66 53 107 130 124 8 20 7 92 0 
New b Se 4 Central Park 132 39 «4626 84 67 eh oe: ae eee ee: | 
New Y 19 39 §626 84 67 53 es i So ls RS 
Oswego ow) (’52) 292 31 17 77 62 47 79 184 16328 9 2127 6 
Roches 543 32 16 82 4 pi 65 184 159 24 15 15 135 5 
} armen "52 217 28 «(14 82 ee ee se 
Syr v Cs2) 424 33 17 so 61 48 65 198 17235 11 12135 7 
U: Urben site. “Less 


than %. _ f: Airport da 
January, July and An nual temperature data Bax on 1921-1950 period. 
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STATE LAND AREA (33rd) 45,045 Sq. Mi. 





William R. Davlin, Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 


Rm. 129, State Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (3rd) 11,319,366; 


(1950 10,498,012). Percent of change 7.8. 





WARREN MCKEAN 
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Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary (see ex- 


planatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Pennsylvania skirts the coastal plain in the southeast and is traversed from north- 
east to southwest by the three divisions of the Appalachian province—Piedmont 
or older Appalachian belt, younger Appalachian ridges and valleys, and the 
Allegheny plateau. In the northwest corner is a small part of the Erie plain. On 
the north and west borders of the lowland extending along the Delaware are two 
parts of a chain of semi-detached hills, the South Mountains. The younger Appala- 
chian ridges and valley, known as the central province of the state, embraces the 
region between the South Mountains on the southeast, and the crest of the Alle- 
gheny plateau on the northwest. The Pocono plateau in the northeast is little 
broken, except by shallow valleys and occasional knobs. The Allegheny plateau, 
which extends from the crest of the Allegheny front to and beyond the west and 
north borders of the state covers more than half its area. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


DANIEL L. DIEHL, Dir.-Area Dev., Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., 901 Hamilton 


t. 

DONALD N. STOCKER, Asst. to Dir., Area 
Dev. Div., Penna. Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton St. 

JOHN W. TRAUCH, Exec. Director, Ind. 
Dev. Corp. of Lehigh County, 462 Walnut 
St. 


Altoona 


BERTRAM W. GROSS, Mgr Ind. Dev., 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 
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ROY K. McDANIEL, Community Serv. Rep., 
—_ ~~ Natural Gas Co., 505 E. Fair- 
view 

G. STANLEY RUTH, Exec. Dir., Altoona 
Chamber-Commerce-Altoona Enterprises, 
Penelec Bldg. 


Bethlehem 


JAMES MITCHELL, Analyst, Industrial ha 
—- Bethlehem Steel Co., 701 
r 

HARRY K. TREND, Secretary, Lehigh » aa 
ley Industrial Park, Inc., 420 Main St. 


Carlisle 


DELROY F. WURSTER, Executive Secy., 
Carlisle Chamber Of Commerce, 213 S. 
Hanover St. 


Chester 


DeWITT C. CLEMENT, Dir., Ind. Dev. Div., 
Del. County Chamber of Commerce, 406 
Welsh St. 


Connellsville 

WM. N. GASKILL, Manager, Connellsville 
C. Of C., 112 W. Crawford Ave. 

Dover 

GEORGE M. LEADER, President, Leader 
Development Corporation, Route 4 


Doylestown 


C. V. AFFLERBACK, Asst. Dir., Bucks 
Sounty Industrial Dev. Corp., 62 E. Court 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indi- 
cates location of city on map. 


(16) Abington (UT) 55,831 (28.9) 
(1) Aliquippa 26,369 (26.1) 
* (2) Allentown 108,347 (106.7) 
* (3) Altoona 69,407 (77.1) 
* (4) Bethlehem 75,408 (66.3) 
(15) Bristol (UT) 59,298 (12.7) 
(16) Cheltenham (UT) 35,990 (22.8) 
(5) Chester 63,658 (66.0) 
* (6) Easton 31,955 (35.6) 
* (7) Erie 138,440 (130.8) 
(15) Falls (UT) 29,082 +s 
* (8) Harrisburg 79,697 (89.5) 
(5) Haverford (UT) 54,019 (39.6) 
* (9) Hazleton 32,056 (35.4) 
(22) Hempfield (UT) 29,704 +* 
*(10) Johnstown 53,949 (63.2) 
*(11) Lancaster 61,055 (63.7) 
(12) Lebanon 30,045 (28.1) 
(16) Lower Merion 
(UT) 59,420 (48.7) 
(13) McKeesport 45,489 (51.5) 


(8) Middletown (UT) 26,894 (9.1) 
(7) Millcreek (UT) 28,441 ** 
(18) Mt. Lebanon 


(UT) 35,361 (26.6) 
(14) New Castle 44,790 (48.8) 
(16) Norristown 38,925 (38.1) 
(18) Penn Hills (UT) 51,512 +** 
*(17) Philadelphia 2,002,512 (2,071.6) 
*(18) Pittsburgh 604,332 (676.8) 
(24) Pottstown 26,144 (22.5) 
*(19) Reading 98,177 (109.3) 
(27) Ridley (UT) 35,738 +* 
(18) Ross (UT) 25,952 ** 
*(20) Scranton 111,443 (125.5) 
(21) Sharon 25,267 (26.4) 
(28) Springfield (UT) 26,733 +* 

(5) Upper Darby 

(UT) 93,158 (84.9) 
(18) West Mifflin 27,289 (17.9) 
*(23) Wilkes-Barre 63,551 (76.8) 
(18) Wilkinsburg 30,066 (31.4) 
(25) Williamsport 41,967 (45.0) 
*(26) York 54,504 (59.9) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

title city. 


** Not available. 

(UT) Urban Township. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. 

Wilkes Barre-Hazleton. 


GORDON R. EXLEY, 2nd. Exec. Director, 
peas County Ind. Dev. Corp., 62 E. Court 


Erie 
GERALD F.. HAGERTY, Regional Rep., 
Dept. of Cc Ce iwealth of 





Penna., 408 Rothrock Bldg. 


W. DUDLEY JEWELL, Exec. V. Pres., 
Got = Chamber of Commerce, 134 


WILLIAM P. JOHNSON, JR. 
Johnson, Gray 
” Conmmenes Bldg. 


w. J. SHANER, Exec. Secy., Greate: 
ierie ‘Industrial Dev. Corp., 134 W. 10th St. 


(Partner), 
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Franklin 


RAY E. TANNER, Exec. Dir., Franklin Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Greensburg 


C. M. FIFE, Area Dev. Mgr., West Penn 
Power Co., Cabin Hill. 


Harrisburg 

WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., Secretary of Labor 
S. ny, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 

DANIEL N. CASEY, Sec., Harrisburg Cham- 

ber of enna 114 Walnut St. 


, Bureau Dir., Penna., 
ept. of Commerce, "South Office Bldg. 
C JONES, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
+ of Commerce, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Johnstown 


HOWARD A. HILL, Exec. Vice President, 
Greater Johnstown Chesser of Commerce, 
324 First a Bank B dg. 

FRAN , Asst. for Industrial 
“Dev., Pa. cles. 222 Levergood St. 


Kittanning 
THOMAS W. CORBETT, Traffic Mgr., Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut RR., 132 N. McKean St. 


Lancaster 


GERALD L. MOLLOY, Secretary, County 
Bldg Dev. Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 


Lebanon 


DAVID J. DEL MARCELLE, Mgn. Dir., 
Lebanon County C. of C., Treadway Inn. 


New Castle 


JAS. F. DUNLEVY, a. Ind. Dev., Penn- 
sylvania Power Co., Washington St. 
OMAS W. MO 3° Exes. Vice Pres., 

Co New Castle Assn., The Castleton 
ote 


Philadelphia 


CARL C. COLKET, Contract Memager. The 
Ballinger Company, a Race S 

CHARLES DEEG, Manager, io Devel- 
opment Dept., Philadelphia Electric Co., 


211 S. —— St 
ARTHUR VONK, Mgr.-Ind. Dev., The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, oth St. Sta., “Room 


PAUL A. WILHELM, A gy me eng Ind. Dev. 
Corp., 1212 Philadelphia Saving Fund Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 

ANDREW J. BARANICK, Manager, Indus- 
trial Descloouen New York Central 
System, P & L E Terminal Bldg. 

MELVIN A. BLAIR, Western Pa. Rep., Bu- 
reau of Business Services, Penna. Dept. 
of Commerce. 

EywANS L. DONALDSON, yg Dev., 

uesne Light Co., 435 Sint ve. 

AND W R. EVANS, Mgr. of Real Estate, 

eas Elec. eP 3 Gateway 


Cen O. Box 227 

EMERY” HOENSHELI- System Mgr. of 
Comm. Serv., Consolidated Nat’l Gas Sys- 
tem, 2 Gatewa Center. 

H. F. McCLOY, Dir., Real Estate Div., U. S. 

Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place 

NORMAN O. McELVANY, Real Estate Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Rm. 1718, 525 William 
Penn Place. 

H. C. MILLMAN, 5 Dev., Penn- 

syivenss Railroad, Pennsylvania Station, 

CHRISTY PAYNE, JR., Manager, Mkt. Dev., 
Consolidated Natural Gas System, 2 Gate- 
way Center. 

HARRY P. RICHTER, Ind. Realtor, B. 
Thorpe & Co., 951 Penn Ave. 

E. J. S IR. ger, Industrial De- 

a gy "Bessemer & Lake Erie RR Co., 


EDWARD E. SMUTS, President, Regional 
Segasetel Dev. Corp., 1046 Union Trust 


CHARLES L. YOST, Ind. Dev. Manager, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 2 Gateway. 


Pottsville 

MATTHEW M. SHOOK, JR., Ind. Comm., 
Greater Pottsville Ind. Dev. Corp., P. O. 
Box 547. 


Reading 

THOMAS W. CADMUS, Executive Director, 
Chamber Of Comm. Of Reading & Berks 
Co., 52 N. Fourth St. 


Scranton 
BERNARD B. BLIER, Executive Director, 
Northeast Pennsylvania Ind. ae Comm., 
Chamber of Commerce B 
MICHAEL B. COMERFO Reg. 
Penna. Dept. of Commerce, 1 nosh: 
ve Anne. Bank Bldg. 
oe tern Penna., aoe Sank & Trust 
MAJOR » JR. Dir. of Industrial 
& Public Relations, Scranton-Sp: 
Water Service Co., 135 Jefferson = 
Somerset 
MI 


CHAEL KRAJNAK, Exec. Secretary, 
Sommatent County Dev. Council, 118 West 
‘a 


Uniontown 


FRANK A. GRADLER, V. e- Fayette 
Co. Dev. Council, 92 E Main 


Wellsboro 


U. WRIGHT KERNS, Co-Chairman Indus- 
trial Development "Committee, Wellsboro 
Chamber Of Commerce, 84 Main St. 


Wilkes-Barre 

J. MUIR CROSBY, Exec. V. P., Greater 
Me > Ind. Fund, Inc., 266 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 

York 

LESTER L. Pe te Vv. & 
ane ae ineering Corp., él w. Market 

ROLAND H. DUNN, Exec. Director, York 


County Industrial Development Corp., 
% tinental Square. 


ALBERT J. NELKE, Engr., Buchart Engi- 
neering Corp., 55 S. Richland Ave. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 









































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
f by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Numbe Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
u r 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
PENNSYLVANIA, TOTAL... .1,421,749 6,840,920 11,538,475 788,451 1,472,046 9,930,486 
Food & kindred products......... 503,824 1,073,455 60,202 113,186 825,920 
Tobacco manufactures............ 37,534 87,768 3,619 16,365 76,305 
Textile mill products............. 303,572 509,457 21,775 00,80. 497,933 
Apparel & related products........ 418,753 655,431 9,598 157,151 547,914 
Lumber & wood products......... 38,479 2,0 5,288 14,425 60,140 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 95,401 159,010 6,249 22,961 124,368 
Pulp, paper & products........... 189,396 381,634 44,135 38,045 303,918 
Printing & publishing............ 323,514 541,745 26,910 61,783 470,620 
Chemicals & products............ 242,134 06,35 43,247 45,198 510,561 
Petroleum & coal products........ 102,466 178,301 39,403 17,476 181,398 
Rubber products................. 59,855 7, 4,606 13,046 121,873 
Leather & leather goods.......... 98,871 147,567 2,879 30,679 120,877 
Stone, clay & glass products. . ; 98, §93,1 40,226 64,841 495,12 
Primary metal industries..... ey 1,326,455 2,193,300 307,890 247,359 1,880,254 
Fabricated metal products........ 554,250 936,197 42,904 105,354 758,1 
Machinery, except electrical 711,225 1,213,501 47,040 129,260 1,011,674 
Electrical machinery............. 483,387 1,016 44,390 103,985 953,251 
Transportation equipment........ 61 320,036 558,242 17,386 68,330 517,975 
Instruments & related eehar 22,967 116, 256 208,515 10,369 25, "398 184,523 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 34,101 142,585 234,060 10,335 46,018 287,729 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 61,862 474,438 cts onee 50,373 ae 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM-EASTON SMSA 
(Consists of Lehigh and Northampton Counties, Pennsylvania; 


Warren 
County, New Jersey) 


















ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 95,352 434,253 704,062 45,288 94,208 593,489 
Food & kindred products......... 5,143 24,037 44,683 7,306 3,703 22,189 
Textile mill products............. 8,136 30,822 49,128 2,556 9,131 45,148 
Apparel & related products. . ... 17,787 44,830 66,5 673 18,277 58,838 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 515 2,018 3,019 62 651 3,027 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,861 12,882 7,699 3,959 2,967 19,454 
Puedes & publishing RES a 2,493 11,368 19,911 1,159 2,452 15,723 

NS ee 2,368 11,709 21,199 1,834 2,243 19,690 
ee ame & leather 0 1,117 3,445 4,935 74 1,188 4,679 

Stone, clay & glass products....... 5,585 27,088 71,036 8,166 6,124 , 
Fabricated metal products........ 5,105 25,793 50,076 1,343 5,791 43,730 
Machinery, except electrical....... 6,924 33,137 63,442 2,922 6,127 50,637 
Electrical machinery............. 6,759 30,103 64,950 4,381 6,766 57,070 

army manufactures 
Ord cies scm bots 1,689 6,412 12,941 887 1,241 9,519 
aiotetadiee & auxiliary........ 5,574 683 cau thad 3,943 dake 
, ERIE SMSA : 
(Consists of Erie County, Pennsylvania) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 34,817 178,721 315,888 24,306 40,647 286,397 
Food & kindred products......... 2,236 9,316 24,729 1,045 2,311 18,749 
Lumber & wood products......... 414 1,408 2,366 338 365 1,600 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 842 3,268 7,893 89 1,125 ? 796 
Pulp, paper & products... . 2,394 13,775 19,889 9,503 2,452 16, 869 
Printing & eublidiog Sabie 831 4, 182 8,058 67 1,023 6,437 
Stone, clay & glass eee. 267 1,216 2,754 885 159 1,304 
Primary metal industries. . 4,314 24, 262 32,245 5,679 4,491 29,376 
Fabricated metal products........ 3,921 20, 030 30,728 1 3,441 22,049 
Machinery, except electrical....... 4,681 24:410 42,254 1,822 10,813 94,409 
Electrical machinery............. 4,010 20,660 46,014 646 2,378 14,708 
Instruments & related products 1,465 8,148 19,752 747 1,674 13,755 
Miscellaneous man 

(including Ordnance) .......... 2,782 11,544 17,506 459 2,754 15,604 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 0 0 aoe ' 159 


‘(Continued on page 102) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


A Message to Executives Seeking a New Plant Site 





Before You Decide... 


Check These Three Plant Location Advantages 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


1 100% Financing for Your New Plant 


Complete financing for Lease-Purchase of a new munity organizations, banks, insurance companies 

plant is available in labor-surplus areas of Pennsyl- and other sources. 

vania. Interest as low as 2%, with deferred amortiza- You select the type of community that best suits 

tion, can be applied on up to one-half of total plant your location requirements. You specify plant con- 

cost. struction details or choose one of several plant 
100% financing is also available in other areas of “shells” now being readied for completion. 

the state through special arrangement with com- 


e 


@ Excellent “Tax Climate” 


No state personal income tax—no machinery or in Pennsylvania are exempted from capital stock, 
inventory taxes—no graduated state tax rates—no franchise, and sales taxes. 
direct state property tax—manufacturing activities 


100 
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3 Plant Location Services to Fit Your Individual Needs 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
through its staff of engineers and economists, will 
compile special reports and tabulations covering 
labor, markets, transportation, communities, sites, 
raw materials, minerals, water, power, fuel, research 
laboratory facilities, etc. This means that smaller 


companies can have a plant location service pre- 
viously available only to industrial giants. 

Industrial representatives are also available to you 
for personal inspection tours and consultations con- 
cerning your individual plant location needs. All 
inquiries are confidential. 





Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania plant location now! Write for: 


* Facts on “100% Financing For Your New Plant in 
Pennsylvania” 


* Full details on Pennsylvania’s Improved “‘Tax Climate”’ 
* “Plant Location Services’’ Brochure 


* Current listing of available industrial buildings and 
sites 


* Special reports and tabulations covering—Labor, 
Markets, Transportation, Materials, Minerals, Water, 
Power, Fuel, Engineering Facilities, Taxes and Com- 
munity Data 





Address inquiries to: 


Davip L. LAWRENCE, Governor WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


South Office Building ¢ 1039 State Street ¢ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Telephone CEdar 4-2912 


180983 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) nemeenenn entn 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
(Consists of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania) OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 


MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
na ; 5 e 15,720 43,681 288,553 ’ 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 44,211 191,313 361,251 5 AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
Food & kindred products 4,336 15,469 30,998 2,394 3,564 23,504 (B2) 
col a % ae oa 
m 3 rte ¥ ‘ 
hooned ts related products 12,835 424 Average Weekly Earnings 
Lumber & wood prod 816 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Furniture & fixtures 1,719 1960 1960 1959 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,572 83 
Printing & publishing 8,697 PENN- 
| nage ae new UO bye 94 SYLVANIA 89.24 89.31 85.93 
‘one, cla: ass ’ 
Primary coaed eiesteien. SAS 6,999 9,769 Allentown- 
Fabricated metal products 14.731 ,084 Bethlehem- 
a aeey, ° — patty 64,691 4 Easton 88.62 87.55 75.95 
ical mac! . < . 

T tion equipment 64 2'961 . 158 3 Erie 98.83 97.51 100.11 


1,136 roe8 Harrisburg 79.19 81.20 72.13 
Lancaster 79.20 79.79 78.99 





ransportati 
Administrative & auxiliary 1,735 13,798 


A itadelphi Philadelphi 95.44 95.36 94.54 
i M » and Philadeiph i pha S . 
jam wy Peonsyivara; Burlington, Camden cod’ isetter Cuantinn; Wen Pittsburgh 104.50 104.23 105.20 
lersey) Reading 77.20 77.21 78.20 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 538,527 2,739,096 4,845,268 289,949 564,172 4,023,700 Scranton 65.69 68.29 64.50 
Wilkes-Barre- 


Food & kindred prod: 243,073 21, 25,711 432,019 
ona, a, $21,889 Hazleton 62.24 62.70 61.15 


, 32,486 
Textile mill products : 36,867 6,992 ; 228,372 York 74.67 77.11 76.59 
fovced & related products. . 4 

um) 





Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
PENN- 


a 7.164 : : 204 SYLVANIA 38.8 39.0 39.6 
Leather & leather goods 794 Allentown- 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 195 7 Bethlehem- 
imary metal industries.......... a 33,696 
Fabricated metal products........ 5 7,680 Easton 38.7 
Machinery, except electrical Erie 41.7 
Electrical machinery eden 5,484 Harrisburg 39.4 
Transportation equipment 8,752 . 40.0 
Instruments & related products... . 67,046 6,963 85,772 ancaster — . 
Bigecienesus ~ na ohne ies pai maaan Philadelphia 39.6 
inc ng Ordnance R 5 ’ , i 
Administrative & auxiliary 156,268 cece yer 17,130 eat aaa pop 


PITTSBURGH SMSA . Scranton 36.7 
(Cosists of Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, and Westmoreland Counties, Wilkes-Barre- 


Pennsylvania) Hasieton 36.4 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 318,446 1,841,371 2,625,384 269,873 331,570 2,480,530 York 39.3 


Food & kindred products 20,556 101,233 183,220 15,718 21,646 
fovara & related products........ 6,391 641 — Average Hourly Earnings 


408 2,109 . Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Pulp, paper & products........... 3,199 1960 960 1959 
Printing & publishing . ‘ 8,964 PENN- 
Chemicals & products j 6,373 SYLVANIA 
Petroleum & coal products... ‘ 818 
Rubber products. Seat 360 6 hi Allentown- 
tone, clay & glass products 0,293 J Bet " 
Primary metal industries.......... 134,506 E hiehem 
Fabricated metal products 29,698 ; : 6,805 30,360 224,890 aston 
Machinery. except electrical....... i . 11,043 30.708 Erie 
ectrical machinery............. 20,258 7,053 v Harri 
Transportation equipment....||. 15,650 53,366 87,460 2/236 10.985 91.353 L — 
Instruments & related products.... 3,475 17,858 32,147 733 4,367 37,277 ancaster — 
Miscellaneous manufactures Philadelphia 
(including Ordnance) 4,413 21,475 35,723 1,348 6,275 45,557 Pittsburgh 
Administrative & auxiliary 34,077 262,176 tre’ nights 28,162 ems eading 


READING SMSA Scranton 
(Consists of Berks County, Pennsylvania) Wilkes-Barre- 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 193,115 339,273. —-:15, 761 49,198 De 
or, 


37.6 
42.6 
39.2 
40.3 
40.4 
40.0 
39.3 
37.5 
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Food & kindred products......... 16,248 29,782 1,965 
Textile mill products 34,102 ease ie 
Ls oe : oe 1467 164 1097 . MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
Ip, paper & products 13, 1, LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
Sheniis heeds a 13'030 jas $37 s« Ss REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
9,980 266 124 6546 JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
svs18 (3,482 ; MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
T7482 es (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
28,109 168 page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades ——— 


Yo SMSA ’ 5 10 13 
(Consists of York County, Pennsylvania) Chambersburg 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 41,353 167,623 324,001 15,387 45,390 $1.76 $2.18 $2.43 
Food & kindred products......... 28,183 2,100 
Tobacco antoctasen. ENE A f 11,529 798 ,404 (5/60) 2.21 2.65 2.95 
Pee ae - : 14°302 "122 
ir ° . ese , v 
cuber & weed guedass 296 80 1/383 62 ( 2.36 2.87 3.18 
Furniture & fixtures ci Pittsburgh 
. (2/60) 2.27 2.85 3.15 
Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre 
(10/60) 2.02 2.45 2.70 
York 
(2/60) 2.02 2.43 2.68 


(Continued on page 107) 
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SYLVANIA'’S 


CORNER... 
KEYED TO INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 





NO OTHER SITE IN THE WORLD OFFERS 
ALL THESE PROFIT PRODUCERS... 


& 


” WARREN 

' e e PORT OF ERIE - - - The “only heavy-lift world port on the Great Lakes” . . . 500 
) overland miles closer to key foreign ports and markets. Modern equipment, abun- 
dant storage space, and skilled stevedores combine for rapid, well-planned, and 
diversified loading movements. Cargoes solicited from Pennsylvania, western New 
York, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 


e SUPER-HIGHWAYS - - - U. S. and Pennsylvania highways span the Commonwealth 
and link the nation . . . roads lead to adjoining states having prime business and 
industrial centers .. . the ‘Keystone Corner’s”’ transportation facilities make it the 
focal point of commercial activity between Chicago and New York markets. 


e 8 MAJOR RAILWAYS - - - Prime-routed, safe, swift, and secure movements of all 
types of cargo by rail, are assured through the services of eight of the nation’s top 
railroads . . . rail lines from the Keystone Corner connect to major terminal links 
in key industrial areas dcross the nation. 


e 5 TOP AIRLINES - - - Fast, dependable air freight service to any domestic or foreign 
points is provided by five main airlines strategically located in the “Keystone Corner”’. 
Charter flights and personnel movements are also conveniently scheduled, thereby 
satisfying all modern industrial demands. 


e FULL FINANCING - - - State and municipal sponsored industrial development 
programs provide for minimum capital investment, long-term low interest loans, 
and expert technical assistance when needed. 


e SKILLED LABOR - - - Dozens of trade and technical schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, spread throughout one of the most highly diversified industrial sections of the 
country, provide a constant supply of skilled, trained, and productive manpower. 
Free labor retraining programs are also available. 


e NATURAL RESOURCES - - - Boundless water supply for all industrial demands is 
readily available. Cast and Forged Metals, Chemicals, Coal, Glass, Iron, Gravel, 
Petroleum products, Sand, Steel, Wood, and innumerable other raw and finished 
materials are in abundance. 


e POWER & FUEL - - - Six natural gas companies, and three electric utility com- 
panies, strategically located and expanding rapidly, not only serve the needs of modern 
diversified industry, but provide for future industrial growth and expansion. 
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SYLVANIA'S 


CORNER... 
KEYED TO INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 





NO OTHER SITE IN THE WORLD OFFERS 
y ALL THESE PROFIT PRODUCERS... 


-~ WARREN 


¥. e PORT OF ERIE - - - The “‘only heavy-lift world port on the Great Lakes” .. . 500 
« 


overland miles closer to key foreign ports and markets. Modern equipment, abun- 

6 dant storage space, and skilled stevedores combine for rapid, well-planned, and 

YF diversified loading movements. Cargoes solicited from Pennsylvania, western New 
York, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 


e SUPER-HIGHWAYS - - - U.S. and Pennsylvania highways span the Commonwealth 
and link the nation . . . roads lead to adjoining states having prime business and 
industrial centers .. . the ‘“‘“Keystone Corner’s” transportation facilities make it the 
focal point of commercial activity between Chicago and New York markets. 


e 8 MAJOR RAILWAYS - - - Prime-routed, safe, swift, and secure movements of all 
types of cargo by rail, are assured through the services of eight of the nation’s top 


railroads . . . rail lines from the Keystone Corner connect to major terminal links 
in key industrial areas across the nation. 


mn ne eee! 


e 5 TOP AIRLINES - - - Fast, dependable air freight service to any domestic or foreign 
points is provided by five main airlines strategically located in the ‘‘Keystone Corner’’. 
Charter flights and personnel movements are also conveniently scheduled, thereby 
satisfying all modern industrial demands. 


e FULL FINANCING - - - State and municipal sponsored industrial development 
programs provide for minimum capital investment, long-term low interest loans, 
and expert technical assistance when needed. 


COC RE FAO A 


e SKILLED LABOR - - - Dozens of trade and technical schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, spread throughout one of the most highly diversified industrial sections of the 
country, provide a constant supply of skilled, trained, and productive manpower. 
Free labor retraining programs are also available. 


e NATURAL RESOURCES - - - Boundless water supply for all industrial demands is 
readily available. Cast and Forged Metals, Chemicals, Coal, Glass, Iron, Gravel, 
Petroleum products, Sand, Steel, Wood, and innumerable other raw and finished 
materials are in abundance. 


e POWER & FUEL - - - Six natural gas companies, and three electric utility com- 
panies, strategically located and expanding rapidly, not only serve the needs of modern 
diversified industry, but provide for future industrial growth and expansion. 








WRITE -- WIRE -- OR PHONE ONE OF THESE INDUSTRIAL SITE DEVELOPMENT EXPERTS 


SAMUEL D. ADAMS 

President 

Grove City Industrial Development Corp. 
Erie Street 

Grove City, Penna. 


CALVIN E. DINGLER 
Port Director 

Port of Erie Commission 
25 East 8th Street 

Erie, Penna. 


DANIEL M. FILETTI 

Secretary 

Clarion County Development Council, Inc. 
20 West Broad Street 

Rimersburg, Penna. 


GERALD F. HAGERTY 

Regional Representative 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
408 Rothrock Building 

Erie, Penna. 


FRANCIS B. HALL 

Executive Director 

Venango County Industrial Development Corp. 
10 Center Street 

Oil City, Penna. 


FRANK C. HILTON 

Industrial Commissioner 
Meadville Area Industrial Commission 
730 North Main Street 

Meadville, Penna. 


TO INDUSTRIAL PROSP 





SAMUEL H. HOFFMAN 

Executive Director 

Warren County Development Corp. 
Warren Area Chamber of Commerce 
Warren Bank & Trust Building 
Warren, Penna. 


L. R. KEOUGH 

Managing Director 

Shenango Valley Industrial Development Corp. 
40 Vine Avenue 

Sharon, Penna. 


STEWART A. LONG 

President 

Erie County Industrial Development Corp. 
134 West 10th Street 

Erie, Penna. 


WILLIAM D. STEVENSON 
President 

Titusville Industrial Fund, Inc. 
125 West Central Avenue 
Titusville, Penna. 


ROBERT B. PARKER, JR. 
Managing Engineer 


-Reynolds Development Corporation 


P. O. Box 606 
Greenville, Penna. 


E. J. SMITH 

Manager, Industrial Development 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
Frick Building 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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(Continued) Wilkes-Barre- Clearfield- Butler Butler 
5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- Hazleton 40.2 40.2 41.3 Du Bois Clearfield- Clearfield- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR York 42.5 42.9 43.5 Indiana Du Bois Du Bois 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— ge EE 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) . CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- Ford City Ford City New Castle 
Sept. Aug. Sept. BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- Meadville Lewistown Oil City- 
1960 1960 1959 ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- New Castle Meadville i 
PENN- PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for Oil City- . New Castle Titusville 
SYLVANIA 3,661.3 3,661.7 3,557.1 Area Classification Criteria Franklin- Oil City- Pottsville 
Allentown- ee Nev ties Titusville Franklin- Sayre- 
Bethlehem- 1960 1959 1958 Pottsville Titusville Athens- 
Easton 179.2. 180.2 163.7 Cc B c St. Marys Pottsville Towanda 
Erie 75.6 75.7 77.5 : Sayre- St. Marys Sunbury- 
Harrisburg 143.1 144.4 140.6 oe. ere 16 praising pel Sayre- “ 
Lancaster 92.8 92.7 93.0 meaner i iiieeieaee aa Towanda Athens- Mt. Carmel 
Philadelphia 1,474.1 1,463.7 1,473.2 ‘eb Bethic a Sharon- Towanda Uniontown- 
Pittsburgh 748.5 758.9 675.1 Harrisburg - —e Farrell Sunbury- _ Connells- 
° Lancaster hem- Bethle- i ; 
Reading 99.9 99.8 100.7 . : Sunbury- Shamokin- ville 
Philadelphia Easton hem- . : 
Scranton 74.2 73.7 74.9 Readi : Shamokin- Mt. Williams- 
+ wy eading Harrisburg Easton 
Wilkes-Barre : Mt. Carmel Carmel port 
York Phila- Phila- ; 2 
Hazleton 100.6 100.0 102.3 . . Uniontown- Uniontown- 
York 83.0 82.9 83.5 Ez deiphia = deiphia Connell Connell 
. : : Altoona Reading Reading ‘lle - ville —_ 
Erie York York = 
6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- Pittsburgh D E Williamsport Williamsport 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING Scranton Altoona Pittsburgh 9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED F Erie F ‘ a STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) — ws a + aa (week ending nearest the 15th of the 
ulkes- rie ° 
—_ = + samen Johnstown Johnstown month) (in thousands) (B5) 
‘Hazleton Scranton Scranton Nov. Oct. Now. 
PENN- Wilk Wilk 1960 1960 a 
SYLVANIA _ 1,406.3 1,416.2 1,319.9 smanen: + ae PENNSYLVANIA 218.9 201.2 170.7 
Allentown- H “Al Haslet Allentown 8.5 7.3 6.3 
Bethlehem- RESTON, om Altoona 3.2 1.9 1.9 
Easton 96.9 97.7 81.8 Erie 4.7 4.0 3.4 
Erie 1 e376 & SS ere ee Harrisburg 45 42 29 
Harrisburg 34.5 35.8 32.6 Johnstown 10.3 8.6 8.5 
Lancaster 46.3 46.9 48.0 Nov. Nov. Nov. Lancaster 2.6 2.3 1.8 
Philadelphia 547.8 549.2 545.5 1960 1959 1958 Philadelphia 58.0 56.1 48.7 
Pittsburgh 274.9 281.7 210.6 Berwick- Berwick- Berwick- Pittsburgh 64.5 61.9 7 0 
Reading 51.5 51.4 52.9 Bloomsburg Blooms- Blooms- Reading 3.6 4.0 3.3 
Scranton 29.1 29.0 29.8 Butler burg burg (Continued on page 108) 





Locate y 
in 
Lehigh 


HUB OF AMERICA’S BIGGEST MARKETS! 


as your plant location. Let us send you de- 
scriptive listings and prices of immediately 
available buildings and sites close to major 
highway, rail and air networks. Or if you’d 
like, call or write for a consultation in your 
office or ours at no cost or obligation ... en- 
tirely confidential, of course! 












8 of the nation’s 15 largest metropolitan areas 
—virtually one-third of America’s populace— 
are close to 300 miles or less of thrifty, prosper- 
ing Lehigh County. Here you'll find the labor- 
management climate, the “go-grow” spirit, the 
skills and facilities that make it easy (and good 
business, too) for you to choose Lehigh County 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION OF LEHIGH COUNTY 


JOHN W. TRAUCH, Executive 
462 WALNUT STREET © ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA «+ 


Director 
Phone HEmliock 4-5411 
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THIS TRI-STATE AREA 


(Served by the Reading) 


IS IDEAL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





HERE'S WHY: =|" 

© Fast, dependable rail service 

© Outstanding state highways 

© Plenty of power, gas and water 

© Industrial zoning 

© Wealth of skilled and unskilled 
laborers 

© Excellent supply of raw materials 


© Near Port Richmond (Largest 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) 


For more information without cost 
or obligation, write: 


Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 

621 Reading Terminal 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 







FREE! Informative folder, 
“Looking for the Right Plant 
Site?” For your copy write 
to address shown above. 





READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 
Scranton 6.9 6.3 6.6 
Wilkes-Barre 11.9 10.6 10.8 
York 3.4 2.8 2.9 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


PENN- 
SYLVANIA 7.4 6.8 5.8 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 83,590 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & ist 

Professional 23,506 16,608 6,898 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 3,512 2,541 971 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 514 454 60 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed be- 

low that serve that city). 

Aliquippa 1, 2 

Allentown 3, 4, 5, 6, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Altoona 7, 28 

Bethlehem 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Bristol 7 

Chester 6, 7, 9 

Easton 3, 5, 7, 11, 17, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Erie 7, 12, 13, 14, 27, 28, 29, 38, 40 

Falls 5 

Harrisburg 6, 7, 25, 28, 29 

Hazleton 5, 7, 28 

Johnstown 7, 9, 28 

Lancaster 6, 7, 24, 28 

Lebanon 6, 7, 15 

McKeesport 1, 7, 9, 16 

Middletown 6, 7 

New Castle 1, 7, 9, 17, 27 

Norristown 6, 7 

Philadelphia 6, 7, 7a, 9, 24, 25, 26, 28 to 
37 incl., 41 

Pittsburgh 1, 7, 9. 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 38, 39 

Pottstown 6, 7 

Reading 6, 7, 24, 25, 27, 29 

Scranton 3, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 30 

Sharon 1, 7, 13, 17 (For airlines, see 
Youngstown, Ohio) 

Springfield 14 . 

Wilkes-Barre 3, 5, 7, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 
30 

Wilkinsburg 7 

Williamsport 6, 7, 13, 25, 28, 29 

York 7, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


2. Aliquippa & Southern R.R., 233 
Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


3. Central R.R., of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


4. Lehigh & New England R.R., 102 
W. Broad St., Bethlehem. 


5. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 





6. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7. 


7a. Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines, 22 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


7. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4. 

8. Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 
England R.R., 1275 Daly Ave., Beth- 
lehem. 

9. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

11. Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., War- 
wick, N. Y. 


12. Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R., Frick 
Bidg., P.O. Box 536, Pittsburgh. 

13. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Cornwall R.R., 
Bethlehem. 


16. McKeesport Connecting R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19. 

17. Erie-Lackawanna_  R.R., 
Blidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

18. Allegheny & South Side Ry., So. 
10th and Muriel Sts., Pittsburgh. 

19. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 
i RY. 

20. Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
Ry., 125 Cedar Ave., Scranton. 

22. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


23. Maryland & Pennsylvania R.R., 135 
West North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


1275 Daly Ave., 


Midland 


AIRLINES (D2) 


24. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


25. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


26. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


27. Air Taxi: 


Lehigh Aviation Service, Inc., Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton Airport, 
Allentown. 

Miller Air Lines, Inc., New Castle 
Airport, New Castle. 

Erie Aviation, Inc., Port Erie. 

Miller Air Taxi, Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, Pittsburgh. 

Miller Aviation Center, Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh. 

Reading Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Reading. 


28. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 


29. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 


30. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


31. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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An Invitation... 


% To make use of the data and information we have which 
has been collected over many years on the territory 
served by the Philadelphia Electric Company. 





.* To utilize our site books which contain drawings and 
complete data on industrial sites in our area. 





%* To examine our files of available industrial buildings, 
listed by square feet of space—together with full 
information on the facilities in the buildings. 





* To obtain immediately complete community data on 
the more than 200 townships, boroughs, and cities 
we serve. 





% To obtain brochures tailored to your particular 
needs. 





* To save time for your plant location men by making a 
single stop at our headquarters. 





%* To make use of our fine relationship with the real 
estate brokers who handle industrial sites and 
buildings, as well as banks, chambers of commerce, 
state and local officials, and other development groups. 






*% To obtain whatever information you need confidentially 
and without cost. 


MANY INDUSTRIALISTS HAVE USED THESE SERVICES TO THEIR PROFIT 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Area Development Department 
Cc. W. Deeg, Manager 
211 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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YORK COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


We have most of the usual features 


which cities and areas rave about: 
e WORKERS 
e SITES 


FINANCING 


e@ TRANSPORTATION 


e LOCATION IN THE 
NATION'S MARKETS 


BUT BEYOND ALL THESE IS OUR 
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While our wage rates may match yours, our 
labor costs are lower!! 


WHY? Because York County people be- 


lieve in a day’s work for a day's pay. 


HOW Can You Prove This? Any of our 
industrial executives will be ready to discuss 
the matter and convince you that the 


WY 
“= ~. 
WS 


SD*®V. sX 
BIG Y LLMs 
Y YX SAS 
4 KAS 


CAN BE YOURS—WITH 
A PLANT IN PROGRESSIVE 
YORK COUNTY. 


YORK COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Schmidt Bldg., Continental Square, 


York, Pennsylvania 
Roland H. Dunn, Executive Director 


Call Us Collect, Day: YORK 3-6463 or 2-5501 
or Evenings: YORK 46-3022 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 

32. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

33. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

34. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

35. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York. 

36. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

37. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., Inter- 
national Airport, Philadelphia. 

38. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

39. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

40. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

41. Great Lakes Airlines, International 
Airport, Philadelphia. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Conemaugh & Black Lick, R. R., 
1275 Daly Ave., Bethlehem. 
Monongahela Connecting R. R., 
3600 Second Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 
Monongahela Ry., 
P&LE Term. Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. 
Pittsburgh & West Va. Ry., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. 
Union R. R., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 


Waynesburg & Washington R. R., 
Pittsburgh. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
Pittsburgh Stores Fast Frt., North 
Canal and Sandusky Sts., Pittsburgh. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 72 Class I and 202 Class II 
Motor Carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; © 


tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 

Combination: Truck tractor and 
single-axle semitrailer: 50,000 
pounds; truck tractor and two- 
axle semitrailer: 60,000 pounds; 
commercial motor vehicle and 
trailer: 62,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Philadelphia to: 

Chicago, Ill_—757 

New Orleans, La.—1,276 

New York, N. Y.—88 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,949 


WATER CARRIERS (D5, D6) 
Hysmith, John M., Box 9302, Neville 
Island Station, Pittsburgh. 
Service: Pittsburgh to Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio River points. 


Loveland, S. C., Co., Inc., 151 S. Front 
St., Philadelphia 6. 
Service: Atlantic Coast and entire At- 
lantic Intracoastal Waterway and tribu- 
taries, from Eastport, Maine, to Key 
West, Fla. Philadelphia Harbor. 


Sheridan Transportation Co., 12 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia. 
Service: Delaware River, Bay, and trib- 
utaries, Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, and Chesapeake Bay; Eastport, 
Maine, Norfolk, Va., and intermediate 
points on coast and inland waterways. 


Union Barge Line Corp., Dravo Bldg., 
5th and Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 
Service: Between ports on tbe Missis- 
sippi River System and the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Pri- 
vately owned, 18; publicly owned, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERA- 
TING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959; (E2) 8,254,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
992,000; 1961—330,000; 1962—230,000. 
Total—1,552,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES REVENUES— 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—25,508,000,000 KWH, $389,- 
465,000; Residential and Other—12,115,- 
000,000 KWH, $309,527,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—37,623,000,000 
KWH, $698,992,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959; 
(E2) 13,712. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 435,000; 
Utilities, 432,000; industrial, 3,000. Un- 
developed—3,282,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 63; 
combined gas, 4; manufactured gas, 4; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 1,016. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959; (E6) 1,051,972 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—129,500; Residential and 
Other—2,000,000; Total gas customers— 
2,129,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 











Commercial and Industrial—2,581.7 mil- 
lions of therms, $140,732,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—2,326.7 mililons of 
therms, $239,478,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—4,908.4 millions of therms; 
$380,210,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Anthracite coal—21,171,000 short tons; 
Bituminous coal and lignite—67,771,000 
short tons; natural gas—96 billion cu. 
ft:; crude petroleum—6,472,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Abington Township—leg 
Aliquippa—2e, 3g, 5g 
Altoona—4e, 5g 
Bethlehem—6e, 7g 
Bristol—leg 

Cheltenham Township—leg 
Chester—leg 

Easton—8e, 7g 

Erie—4e, 9g 

Harrisburg—6e, 10g 
Haverford Township—leg 
Hazleton—6e, 7g 
Johnstown—4e, 5g 
Lancaster—6e, 11g 
Lebanon—8e, 10g 

Lower Merion Township—leg 
McKeesport—2e, 12g 
Middletown Twp.—7g 
Millcreek Twp.—9g 

Mt. Lebanon Township—2e, 3g 
New Castle—13e, 3g 
Norristown—1 eg 
Philadelphia—le, 14g 
Pittsburgh—2e, 3g, 5g, 12g 
Pottstown—leg 

Reading—8e, 15g 
Scranton—6e, 16g 
Sharon—13e, 17g 
Springfield—1le 

Upper Darby Township—lieg 
West Mifflin—2e, 3g, 5g, 12g 
Wilkes-Barre—6e, 16g 
Wilkinsburg—2e, 5g, 12g 
Williamsport—6e, 16g 
York—8e, 18g 


UTILITIES 


1. Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5 
2. Duquesne Light Co. 
435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19 
3. Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 
4. Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
222 Levergood St., Johnstown 
5. Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
2 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22 
6. Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
Ninth & Hamilton Sts., Allentown 
7. United Gas Impt. Co., Lehigh Val- 
ley Gas Div. 
516 Hamilton St., Allentown 
8. Metropolitan Edison Co. 
2800 Pottsville Pike, 
Twp., Berks County 
9. Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
213 2nd Ave., Warren 


(Continued on page 112) 
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DON'T GET TRAPPED 








~ 

















4 AIT: Many areas talk only about their 
" state taxes applicable to industry. 
TRA P: But what about local taxes? 


AVOID THIS TRAP! In selecting a plant location, get the total 
tax story. We'll gladly furnish complete information on both state 
and local taxes applicable to industry in WESTern PENNsylvania. 


Send coupon to 


WEST PENN 
POWER 


an operating unit of ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM 


WESTern 


PEN Nsylvania 








WEST PENN POWER 
Area Development Department 


Phone: TEmple 7-3000 
Greensburg, Pa. 


(area code 412) 


Yes, I’d like details about WESTern PENNsylvania’s favorable tax 
climate—state and local—for industry. 

















Name Title 
Company 

Address. Telephone 
City Zone State 








PL 1-1 
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(Continued) 


10. United Gas Impt. Co., Harrisburg 
Gas Div. 
16 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg 
11. United Gas Impt. Co., Lancaster 
Co. Gas Div. 
70 N. Duke St., Lancaster 
12. Equitable Gas Co. 
420 Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh 
13. Pennsylvania Power Co. 
19 E. Washington St., New Castle 
14. Philadelphia Gas Works Div., 
United Gas Impt. Co. 
1401 Arch St., Philadelphia 5 
15. United Gas Impt. Co., Reading Gas 
Div. 
441 Penn St., Reading 
16. Scranton-Spring Brook Water Ser- 
vice Co. 
30 N. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre 
17. United Natural Gas Co. 
308 Seneca St., Oil City 
18. York County Gas Co. 
127 W. Market St., York 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (E5, E7) 


Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co.—(g) 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 
North Penn Gas Co.—(g) 

76-80 Mill St., Port Allegheny 

United Gas Impt. Co. 

Luzerne Elec. Div. 

247 Wyoming Ave., Kingston 

West Penn Power Co.—(e) 

Cabin Hill, Greensburg 


PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 
Domestic 
Corporations 
Excise $ 1,045,612 -102 
Foreign Corpor- 
ation Excise 1,813,310 177 
Franchise Tax 13,259,547 1,294 
Corporate Net 
Income 142,035,673 13.859 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Corporate Loans 


Tax 
Capital Stock Tax 
Financial Institu- 
tions Tax 
Hotel Occupancy 
Tax 


Alcoholic Beverage Tax 


Gasoline Tax 

Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carriers Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Realty Transfer Tax 
Sales Tax 

Use Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 


1,655,556 -162 
39,371,822 3.842 


7,122,526 -695 


2,901,740 .283 
54,010,700 5.270 
155,816,631 15.204 
86,742,105 8.464 
353,527 .034 


63,494,607 6.195 

20,036,471 1.955 
329,207,093 32.122 
Included in Sales Tax 

16,339,236 1.594 





Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 240,698,301 
Total $1,024,855,447* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL BANKS—474; STATE 
BANKS AND TRUST COs.—247. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $17,839.2; DEPOSITS, $15,- 
793.5. (G1) 


Pennsylvania is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 3 and 4. (G2) State law per- 
mits branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
PEOPLES UNION BANK & TRUST 
CO., 301 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, C. E. 
Palmer, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,875, 
Surplus $3,625, Deposits $96,771. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 236 Fifth Ave., Mc- 
Keesport, M. A. Cancelliere, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,870, Surplus $7,630, 
Deposits $173,736. 


BROAD STREET TRUST CO., Broad 
and Market Sts., Philadelphia 1, J. Har- 
rison Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,432, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $126,108. Not 


Insurance Tax 


30,208,181 2.948 
Inheritance Tax 


51.120,733 4.988 a member of Federal Reserve System. 





These areas of 
Eastern 
Pennsylvania 
offer 

choice plant 
sites and 
archivleclmcrats 
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, Allentown 


/ , Bethlehem 
/ 


Easton 


Harrisburg | Reading 


Lebanon 


SN 
Lancaster 


For your next plant location, consider first the areas of Eastern Pennsylvania shown 
above. They’re close to half of the nation’s buying power. Transportation is excellent... 
only minutes from the turnpike and a network of superhighways. Skilled labor is avail- 
able. There are delightful communities in which to live, with fine schools and churches. 
Recreation is minutes away. And there's a plentiful supply of low cost natural gas. As 
a matter of fact, clean, economical gas has helped build profits for hundreds of industries 
in these areas. And through constantly expanding facilities it will continue to do so in the 
future. Write to our Area Development Department in complete confidence for full details. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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PROFIT 


with 
Small Town Conditions 
Next Door to 
Big City Services 
at the 
Junctions of 
3 Interstate Highways 
Interstate 80S: 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Interstate 80: 
Keystone Shortway 
Interstate 79: 
Pittsburgh-Erie Freeway 









Midway Between Chicago 
and New York City .. . 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
Markets in a Western 
Pennsylvania Location 


ENJOY 


4 Major Railroads 

48 Truck Lines 
(35 Terminals) 

8 Commercial Airlines 

Your Choice of Sites: 
Up to 100 Acres 

100% Plant Financing 

Wide Employee Choice: 
19,000 Experienced 

Workers Actively Seeking 
Jobs in Lawrence and 
Adjacent Counties . . . 
75% Male; 15% Skilled 

5 Colleges in Immediate 
Area; 7 Others Within 
60 Miles 

Modern Suburban and 
Small Town Housing 

Excellent Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Boating, Bathing, 
Golfing and Other Rec- 
reational Opportunities 


ALL INQUIRIES 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 





AWRENCE COUNTY. 


[Lawrence 
Gory | ox 
[| noustrian |“ 
CASTLE, 
QD) EvELOPMENT | enna. 





Pe | Councn 











CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 1, Casimir A. Sien- 
kiewicz, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,360, 
Surplus $15,500, Deposits $253,088. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
CO., Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 9, H. C. Petersen, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $9,588, Surplus $25,413, Depos- 
its $420,550. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
& TRUST CO., 15th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 1, William F. Kelly, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $22,570, Surplus $53,350, 
Deposits $1,075,711. 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 2, George H. Brown, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $16,919, Surplus $38,081, 
Deposits $668,722. 


LIBERTY REAL ESTATE BANK & 
TRUST CO., Broad & Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia 7, A. T. Mason, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,630, Surplus $3,630, Deposits 
$105,029. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
F. A. Potts, Pres., (000’s) Capital $26,- 
478, Surplus $53,522, Deposits $978,629. 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 10, Benjamin F. Sawin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $13,118, Surplus 
$31,882, Deposits $457,568. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, 312 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Wm. B. McFall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,187, Surplus $4,313, Deposits 
$113,980. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 
30, John A. Mayer, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$63,959, Surplus $187,296, Deposits $1,- 
753,271. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK, Sth 
Ave. and Wood St., Pittsburgh 30, Frank 
E. Agnew, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $30,- 
261, Surplus $50,739, Deposits $877,508. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH, 4th and Wood Sts., 
Pittsburgh 19, C. L. McCune, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,279, Surplus $10,721, 
Deposits $134,846. 


BERKS COUNTY TRUST CO., 35-43 
N. 6th St., Reading, S. D. Kline, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $5,500, 
Deposits $120,858. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
NATIONAL BANK AND _ TRUST 
COMPANY, Wyoming Ave. and Spruce 
St., Scranton, F. E. Hemelright, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,562, Surplus $5,638, 
Deposits $142,528. 





GROW 


with 
NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ideally suited for 


acd lelercheielamme) ams aere habia 


BANK 


with 

The Number One 
Bank in 
NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


the area's foremost financial 
institution with resources 
and facilities to serve every 
industrial banking need 
from assistance in site 
selection to in-plant 
banking programs 


CONTACT: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


SCRANTON 1, PA. 


OTHER OFFICES IN: 
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DELAWARE 


Edwin Golin, Director, Delaware State Development Department, 
45 The Green, Dover, Delaware. 


STATE LAND AREA (49th), 1,978 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (46th) 446,292; (1950 318,- 
085). Percent of change 40.3. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 

+ (2) Dover 7,250 (6.2) 
* (1) Wilmington 95,827 (110.3) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 
+ Capital city. 








PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


Delaware lies on the Atlantic coastal plain and is for the most 
part level and low. However, the northern portion of the state is 
rolling country with bold hills and moderately deep valleys. 
Solid black county—Standard Metro- Southward, the country is level or gently undulating. The eastern 
politan Statistical Area (See ex- boundary of the state is formed by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic 
planatory notes—page 327). Ocean. 











LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 


1958 1954 (B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Value added Value 

an by Capital added by Sept. Aug. Sept. 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 1960 1960 1959 
tures, | employees,| ture, DELAWARE 86.64 82.84 89.31 
Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted Wilmington 101.39 98.18 101.79 


($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
Average Weekly Hours 
DELAWARE, TOTAL « 349,832 417,371 27,163 54,530 353,083 Sept. Aug. Sept. 


ae L hatoed 1 products z 21,174 45,207 3 6,065 37,509 1960 1960 1959 

extile mill products 10, 13, 45 2,65 16,24 

Apparel & related products........ 11,313 29,620 90 3,265 22,037 DELAWARE 38.0 38.0 39.0 
2,267 1,000 Wilmington 39.3 38.5 39.3 
3,007 5,837 

products oes Average Hourly Earnings 

Leather & leather goods 2,090 £ Sept. Aug. Sept. 

Stone, clay & ~ eeeeeate. . : ea 1960 1960 1959 

Primary meta ustites. . er e x ,951 

Fabricated metal products. 1'328 DELAWARE 2.28 2.18 2.29 


Machinery, except electrical 2,902 2,814 Wilmington 2.58 2.55 2.59 
Administrative & auxiliary A aes picked 15,112 Saha s 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL - MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


: LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
a vans a 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 


WILMINGTON SMSA JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
(Consists of New Castle County, Delaware; Salem County, New Jersey) MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 56,625 372,043 455,168 33,093 53,089 387,324 (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 


Food & kindred products E f 1,444 2,348 18,806 page 327 for explanatory notes. 
Textile mill products 2,680 11,886 1,259 2,663 17,417 
Apparel & related products 6 91 1,228 836 ——— Labor Grades 
Pulp, paper & products 634 3,007 464 832 5 10 13 
s my Sa Prodi ts 21,784 1 616 s 107 Wilmington 

tone, clay ass uc! ’ 
Primary metal industri 15,863 2,936 (12/59) $2.23 $2.74 $3.05 
Machinery, except electrical 18,524 1,277 2,607 
Administrative & auxiliary apes Papo 15,170 (Continued on page 117) 











Number 
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PLANT LOCATION 







Recovery device for Discoverer 
XIV Space Capsule is Delaware 
designed and manufactured by All 
American Engi: ing C pany 
who has made more than 10, 
successful mid-air recoveries, 





DELAWARE 


MOVES FORWARD... 
INTO THE 


WORLD 
OF 
TOMORROW! 


As science and industry take giant steps forward in 1961, 
industrial Delaware will keep in step — just as it has done 
since Revolutionary War days when it was manufacturing sup- 
plies. Later Delaware became a great ship-building center. 






¢ More than $200,000,000 was 
invested by Delaware industry 
in 1960 for New Plants and 
Expansion Programs! 


* 20 New Industries located in 
Delaware in 1960, creating 
4,500 new jobs for 1961! 

¢ Sites and facilities available 
state-wide .. . natural gas, 
power, water and all modes of 
transportation in abundance! 


Delaware is always in the forefront in new developments 
for future needs. It is the birth-place of nylon — the chemical 
capital of the world. Delaware is a research center for “better 
things for better living — through chemistry.” 


As a corridor state, Delaware offers overnight delivery to a 
61 million population area — Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Nashville, Tenn.; or Jacksonville, Florida. 


Unexcelled in outdoor recreation facilities, which are avail- 
able 12 months of the year, Delaware offers an ideal spot for 
contented workers, of which there is a vast reservoir with many 
skills. A majority of these families live in homes of their own. 


There are modern highways throughout the state — with 
U. S, Route 13 dualized for 100 miles providing transportation 
facilities and connections with major links in all directions, 








This is Your Invitation... For Complete Cooperation 


The door to the Governor's office is 
always open to manufacturers and in- 
dustrial leaders. | urge you to come 
visit us and see for yourself . . . that 
Delaware is a pleasant place in which 
fo work . . . to prosper. . . to help 
build a greater America! 


ELBERT N. CARVEL 


Governor 


in plant and site location write today to: 


DELAWARE STATE 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 


45 The Green, Dover, Delaware 
EDWIN GOLIN, Directer 
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(Continued) 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 


Cc Cc c 
Wilmington Wilmington Wilmington 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Dover None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

DELAWARE 3.4 3.0 4.5 
Wilmington 3.2 3.4 4.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
DELAWARE 2.8 2.5 3.7 
U.S 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 2,563 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 


Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 457 260 197 


2nd Level 


(Master’s) 132 102 30 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 21 21 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING. -ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

J. HUBER DENN, Indus. Comm., Delaware 
State Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 1112- 
1114 King St. 

ARNOLD GOLDSBOROUGH, Arnold Golds- 
borough, Realtor, 9 E. 12th St. 

EDWARD F. SPEAR, Indus. Engr., Delaware 
Power & Light Co., 600 Market St. 











Please volunteer your opinion of 
PLANT LOCATION when meeting 
with industrial development organ- 
izations. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city. 

Dover 2 

Wilmington 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


4. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 

5. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

6. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air 1.ines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

7. Air Taxi: 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., New Castle 
County Airport, Wilmington, Del. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 2 Class I and 9 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS —SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 

Other combination: 60 feet. 
Tractor engine with pneumatic tires 
and attached vehicles: 75 feet. 

Permissible combination: vehicle-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semi- 
trailer-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 20,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 700 pounds 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Wilmington to: 

Chicago, Ill.—760 

New Orleans, La.—1,284 

New York, N. Y.—125 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,940 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958): (E1) Pri- 
vately owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 425,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, (KW): (E3) 1961—66,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—8 59,000,000 KWH, $14,764,- 
000; Residential and Other—454,000,000 
KWH, $13,826,000; Total Electric Utili- 
ty Industry—1,313,000,000 KWH, $28,- 
590,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
489. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,000; in- 
dustrial, 1,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 3; liq- 
uid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
14. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,200; Residential and Other 
—59,400; Total gas customers—62,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—28.0 mil- 
lions of therms, $2,059,000; Residential 
and Other—34.0 millions of therms, $5,- 
895;000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
62.0 millions of therms; $7.954,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Dover—2e, 3g 
Wilmington—leg 


UTILITIES 
1. Delaware Power and Light Co. 
600 Market St., Wilmington 
2. City of Dover, City Hall, Dover 
3. Dover Gas Light Co. 
7 Loockerman St., Dover 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 744,000 1.081 
Franchise Tax 8,939,828 12.976 
Income Tax 
Corporation 
Business Tax 7,477,582 10.854 
Personal Income 
Tax 26,392,760 38.309 
—— Beverage 
2,189,332 3.178 
Gasoline 8,417,059 12.218 
Motor Vehicle Fees 4,312,218 6.259 
Chain Store Tax 190,156 -276 
M ts & 
Manufacturers Tax 753,946 1.094 
Cigarette Tax 2,007,334 2.914 
as, ic & 
Steam Tax 144,272 -209 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Speaking of good 


financial 
arrangements . . . 


Bank of Delaware and the 
State of Delaware offer 
many sound advantages: 





@ Delaware has tax and trust 
laws that are singularly ad- 
vantageous to individuals and 
corporations of other States. 


@ Bank of Delaware has com- 
plete banking and trust facili- 


efficient, confidential service. 


BANK of DELAWARE 


Main Office 


901 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


DOVER NEWARK 
ODESSA SMYRNA 
SEAFORD 








ties. Twelve offices offer prompt, 




















PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 
Inheritance Tax 1,088,040 1.579 
Estate Tax incited in Inheritance Tax 
Insurance Tax 1,690,594 2.454 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 9,667,614 
Total $68,892,849* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 


3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS : 


AND TRUST COs.—19. TOTAL RE- 


SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL ~ 


BANKS, 12-31-59 .(000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $927.4; DEPOSITS, $821.7. 
(G1) 


Delaware is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 3. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1} 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, Dover, O. H. P. Baldwin, 
Pres. and Ch. of Bd., (000’s) Capital 
$581, Surplus $7,419, Deposits $112,788. 
Not a member of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


BANK OF DELAWARE, 901 Market 
St., Wilmington 99, Edwin P. Neilan, 
Pres. and Ch. of Bd., (000’s) Capital 
$6,300, Surplus $12,200, Deposits $145,- 
041. 


WILMINGTON TRUST CO., Tenth and 
Market Streets, Wilmington 99, Joseph 
W. Chinn, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,- 
203, Surplus $19,000, Deposits $273,671. 


Other principal U.S. commercial bank 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 


DELAWARE TRUST COMPANY, 900 
Market St., Wilmington 99, William Du- 
Pont, Jr., Pres. and Ch. of Bd. (000’s 
Capital $1,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$66,951. 


CLIMATE ©) 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





Mineral otherwise Value 
(th 


Sand & gravel saeeinee ) 1,090 $962 
Stone (thou.). . = 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: nonmetals and values 

indicated by footnote *....... 180 


Total Delaware.............. 1,142 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (2) 

Total forest land, 1953—454,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,234, softwood 
518, hardwood 716; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 56, softwood 19, hardwood 
37; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 40, 
softwood 28, hardwood 12. Growing 
stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
1953—total 464, softwood 217, hard- 
wood 247; Net Annual Growth, 1952— 
total 18, softwood 7, hardwood 11; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 11, softwood 9, 
hardwood 3. 


PLANT LOCATION is made pos- 
sible by our advertisers, the | 
leading industrial development 
organizations. Please: 


LOCATION | 
when contacting our advertisers. 


Mention PLANT 


Volunteer your opinion of the 
book when meeting with indus- 
trial development organizations, 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
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LOVELAND, LARIMER COUNTY. COLORADO THURSDAY. SERTEMBER 15. 1960 


Plant Manager Addresses Chamber Workshop 
Selby Explains 
Why H- Pp Firm 
ahoce Loveland 





Ten qualifications were drawn 
up for the site and community that 
Hewlett-Packard wanted ag the lo- 
cation for a new plant, Stan Selby 
said when he spoke at the Indus- 
trial Workshop conducted by the 
State Chamber of Commerce in 
Greeley Tuesday. 

Selby, who was named as the 
manager of the new plant, was 
given the job of selecting a site 
for the plant. 


area, letters from city and Cham- 


; 
ber officials inviting the company 





of existence of the Hewlett- 
ard Co. it had outgrown an 
acre site in Palo Alto and it 
apparent that it would soon 
grow an additional 40-acre site 
in the Stanford Industrial park. 
I was instructed to look for a 
site of 60 acres or more and it 
ONT BS 88 
LS Catifornta: oe 

“My basis evaluations 
made by using data supplied b 


Paul Rice, a member of the State | 
Chamber industrial committee was | 
also on the Greeley program. He 
took part in a pane] discussion on 
“Financing Industrial Parks or 
Districts.” 


When Selby listed the 10 quali- 
fications for the company pl 
location, Carroll Wright 
Junta, who was in cha 
meeting, asked that he 


commerce. I also found the maga- 


2 zine, ‘Plant Location,’ to be very 
was writing them down. 


The ten qualifications as 
by Selby were: 

1. Reasonable labor costs. 

2. Avanable labor. 

3. Convenient transportation. 

4. Interested community. 

5. Acceptable zoning. 

6. Acceptable site location. 

7. Reasonably priced property. 

8. Climate. 

9. Culture availability, 

10. Tax structure of communit, 
and state. 

Selby held up the big fol 
about 2% feet by 3% fee 
had been prepared by the Lo 
Chamber of Commerce and 
taken to Palo Alto by Bob Hif 
and Paul Rice when they made 
trip te personally invite the co 
pany to come to Loveland. 
two men were co-chairmen of th 
Loveland Chamber of Commerc 
industrial, committee. 

Harley Holden was in charge of 
compiling the folder oy, Loveland. 
The large folder contained num- 
erous pictures of Loyeland, an air- | 
plane view of the industrial park | 


rado.” 

“Ky evalu 
the 2 
a gnore 
when t 
Comme 


v: 


in all sur- 





ing 
oning, accepe 
reasonably price 


_ 


the U.S. departments of labor and | 





rounding papers, asking for ap- 
plications from women who would 
be interested in working in an 
electronics plant if one were es- 
tablished in Loveland, the results 
meant much to my company. 

“Next was convenience of trans- 
portation. Most of our materia] is 
moved by truck so nearness to 
good highways was impg : 

“It was felt that te 

to 100 miles 


“By acceptable zoning, I 
mean lax zoning — quite 
trary. An industrial plent 
be in a good location where pe | 
ple would Hke to work just as| 
new home should be in the rie | 
location. 
“I couldn’t recommend that wi | 
@mpany invest several millions | | i 
rs in an area that didn’t ha‘! | 
. stringent restrictions —| | 
be a foolish investment wit) 
out some protection. , 
erlon that prov. | 
a problem was in find 





fe wanted a site with a view— 
after all, we spend most of ou!) 
waking hours at work, so let’) 
it enjoyable. Here agair 

d 3 number of communi. 

at had established thei 
industrial area on some wast: 
land. Perhaps for some indus 
i his is all right but for at 
y that uses a large num: 
people — a majority o/ 
ywomen—a nice place t« 
work is very important. The in: 
dustrial park in Loveland has ay 
tient view of the plains as 


Denver isn’t too bad. 
he Hewlett-Packard C® 


sonnel to and 
International In a questior and answer perio!|! 
Selby said that his company “ha! | 
Not given Loveland any unusui.| 
attention until Bob Hipps and Pai, 


Rice called at their Palo Alto plat : : 


ter valuation of the data 
labor costs, labor 





helpful. In it was a page adver-| 
tisement by the State of Colo-), 


ate the availability of | 
eeded proved to bau. 
‘ 


“| also found the magazine 
‘Plant Location’ to be very 
helpful. In it was a page 
advertisement by the State 
of Colorado.” 


and personally invited Hewlett ari 
Packard to come to Loveland ari 

presented this (holding the bil) 
stiff-backed folder promoting Lovi'; if 

land) folder.” 

Selby said the fact. that « 

many people in Loveland had cot 

to the Industrial Fun: 

school chilldrei 

4%ury Was apparent 

believing its o¥ 

ecause there a 


labor availability and 

tion facilities, it nar- 

irowed ti states that would ac- 

tually visited down to Utah 
and molorado, 

e following criteria proved 

@ the real gauge in finally se- 

community: Acceptable 

ble site location and 

aroperty. 


tran spo 





/ level of capacit 
become a very di 
f/erial to squeeze 
at. 
omentum of the h 
long-term growth mt 
¢ take some of tl 
is now clear 
ut this offe 


/ ta firm up until 
outine. Though he st 
Boyle around for 4} 
when he had to be lifte 


PLANT 


a Simmons 


ClO Ms Ot alll aecle 


Mm eley-walel, | 
aa UR OLIT 
Yor 


>- Boardman 


Street, New ke NOY 



































FLORIDA | 


Wendall Jarrard, Chairman—Director, Florida Development Commission, Doyle E. Carl- 
ton Building, East Wing, Tallahassee, Florida. 




















Solid black counties — Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The average elevation of the state above 
sea level is less than that of but one other 
state. The northwestern portion is rolling, 
hilly country; the eastern section is a part of 
the Atlantic coastal plain; the western coast- 
line is less regular than the eastern, being in- 
dented by a number of bays and harbors. 
Along much of the western coast, and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast, extends 
a line of sand reefs and narrow islands. The 
state is divided, east and west, by a ridge in 
its central part. The central region is noted 
for its many lakes. The chief feature of the 
southern portion of the state is the Ever- 
glades, an extremely level expanse of about 
2,860,000 acres. 















STATE LAND AREA (22nd) 54,262 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (10th) 
4,951,560; (1950 2,771,305). Percent of 
change 78.7. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(A2, A3) 
Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates 
location of city on map. 


(11) Brownsville (U) 38,417 oe 
(12) Clearwater 34,653 (15.5) 
(7) Coral Gables 34,793 (19.8) 
(1) Daytona Beach 37,395 (30.1) 
(2) Fort Lauderdale 83,648 (36.3) 
(18) Fort Pierce 25,256 (13.5) 
(3) Gainesville 29,701 (26.8) 
(7) Hialeah 66,972 (19.6) 
(16) Hollywood 35,237 (14.3) 
* (4) Jacksonville 201,030 (204.5) 
(5) Key West 33,956 (26.4) 
(6) Lakeland 41,350 (30.8) 
* (7) Miami 291,688 (249.2) 
(8) Miami Beach 63,145 (46.2) 
(7) North Miami 28,708 (10.7) 
* (9) Orlando 88,135 (52.3) 
(10) Panama City 33,275 (25.8) 
*(11) Pensacola 56,752 (43.4) 
*(12) St. Petersburg 181,298 (96.7) 
(17) Sarasota 34,083 (18.8) 


(13) Tallahassee 48,174 
*(14) Tampa 274,970 (124.6) 
*(15) West Palm Beach 56,208 (43.1) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

title city. 
** Not available. 
(U) Unincorporated. 
SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. 


(27.2) 






































LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) | 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
1958 1954 Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
All Value added Value 1960 1960 1959 
PS... by Capital added by FLORIDA 75.84 77.16 74.96 
ploy manufacture | expendi- All manufac- Jacksonville 83.03 84.05 82.61 
tures, employees, ture, : : 
Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted Miami 72.20 76.19 73.78 
Number Tampa- 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) St. Petersburg 73.42 75.11 72.80 
FLORIDA, TOTAL........... 173,539 692,761 1,422,329 128,798 123,958 797,721 Average Weekly Hours 
Food & kindred products......... 36,248 130,243 331,592 18,497 30,391 212,319 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Tobacco manufactures 2 Ra eerie 7,668 20,709 44,341 187 8,959 33,730 1960 1960 1959 
‘extile mill products............. 907 2,780 20: 4 5 * iy \y 
Aeperd & related products........ 6,652 18,209 31,311 1,666 5,847 19,869 oe ill = : = ~ = - 
Lum wood products......... 13,683 36,329 55,461 7,068 16,033 56,866 cxsonville . . 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 7,487 25,225 40,277 3,225 4,696 23,197 Miami 38.0 40.1 40.1 
2 ie ee ee i a 
t: SS ee 3 ' x . ’ » 
ihe... 14,741 66,645 236,053 9,779 9.449 —- 80,684 St. Petersburg 39.9 40.6 40.9 
Petroleum & coal products........ 701 3,239 6,314 619 284 2,429 a teste Genes 
Leather & leather goods.......... 2,796 4,605 119 504 2,400 verage Hourly Earnings 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 12,791 48,498 103,329 18,933 5,325 36,843 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Pataca: abet fist | HAR atti abut Eh Be 
ica meta > 66.0 os e.0 . ’ ’ D ’ * 
Souhionty, cubent tactyicns Peete 4,733 17,702 29,938 2,729 2,648 18,199 FLORIDA — 1.92 1.91 1.86 
Electrical machinery............. 4,750 1,697 36,195 4,543 906 4,417 Jacksonville 2.04 2.06 2.06 
Transportation equipment........ 9,426 40,634 52,252 4,232 5,712 29,395 Miami 1.90 1.90 1.84 
“into, 6,318 35,183 69,254 7,787 2,211 10,059 Tampe- 
Admistrative & auziliary.......... 4438 32.948 spit ore "590 a St. Petersburg 1.84 1.85 1.78 
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4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades 
5 10 13 








Cocoa-Beach- 

Melbourne 

(9/60) $2.05 $2.85 $3.21 

Jacksonville 

(11/59) 2.02 2.70 3.08 
Miami 

(1/60) 2.11 2.75 3.06 
Orlando 

(9/60) 1.96 2.54 2.89 
Panama City 

(11/60) 2.06 2.88 3.27 
Pensacola 

(11/60) 2.11 2.94 3.34 
Tampa 

(9/60) 1.95 2.58 2.96 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


FLORIDA 1,246.9 1,237.6 1,230.2 
Jacksonville 139.2 139.8 140.2 
Miami 293.2 293.0 293.0 
Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 191.5 190.6 188.6 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
FLORIDA 199.0 197.0 192.4 
Jacksonville 20.6 20.6 20.5 
Miami 40.1 40.2 39.8 
Tampa- 


St. Petersburg 35.2 35.6 34.8 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 

B B Cc 
Jacksonville Jacksonville Jacksonville 

Cc Cc Miami 
Miami Miami Tampa-St. 
Tampa-St. Tampa-St. Petersburg 

Petersburg Petersburg 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 
9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

FLORIDA 32.8 35.4 26.7 
Jacksonville 1.9 1.9 1.3 
Miami 9.6 10.3 8 
Tampa 6.0 6.2 4.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 
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Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
FLORIDA 3.7 4.0 3.2 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 26,600 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & ist 
Professional 6,375 4,363 2,012 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 981 555 426 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 107 100 7 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


FLORIDA 
Bradenton 


HARRY LEE, Executive Director, Manatee 


ti 
County Committee of 100, P.O. Box 360. 


Clearwater 


IRA P. POWERS, Ind. Dir., Clearwater 
Chamber of Commerce, 411 Cleveland St. 


Deytens Beach é 
W. R. MCELROY, Pres., Bellemead Dev. 
Corp., 420 Seabreeze Bivd. 


Jacksonville 

DONALD S. BROWN, Asst. Dir., Committee 
of 100, Jacksonville Area Chamber of 
Commerce, 604 Hogan = 
ROLD A. MARTIN P., Barnett Na- 
tional Bank, 106 W. SB St. 

BURNHAM C. McCAFFREE, Exec. Dir., 
omneeee of 100, Jacksonville Area 
C. of C., 604 Hogan St. 


Miami 


DAVID P. CALDWELL, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Florida Power & Light 
omepeny, 2nd Ave 

RICHARD J. WELSH, Director, Dade County 
Development Dept., 345 N. E. 2nd Ave. 


Orlando 
MILTON D. BLANCK, Mgr., ow Est. Dept., 


Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co., 101 E..- 


Colonial Dr. 


St. Petersburg 


ANDREW H. HINES, JR., Director Industrial 
Development Dept., Florida Power Corp., 
101-5th St., So. 

WALTER T. JERKINS, Exec. Dir., Com- 
mittee of 100, P. O. Box 1371. 

ELMER J. KRAUSS, President, The Elmer 

RS mates Organization, Inc., 3300 34th St., 


Tampa 

A. R. TIMBERMAN, JR., Manager Industrial 
Dept., Sarg Lig Chamber of Com- 
merce, P. 


G. PIERCE Sane, Asst. to 2 ve Sales, 
Tampa Electric Co., P. O. 


West Palm Beach 
PAUL F. HRABKO, nee Sales - Og 
ment, Perini-Westward Dev > 
'HILIP D. LEWIS, Vice Presi: Lewis 
ya P. O. Box 616, Riviera Beach 
ranc! 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers: following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed be- 

low that serve that city.) 

Clearwater 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 22, 34, 
40, 41, 42 

Coral Gables 1, 2 

Daytona Beach 1, 9, 10, 11 

Fort Lauderdale 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 16, 21, 
34, 41 

Fort Pierce 1 

Gainesville 2, 3, 9 

Hialeah 1, 2 

Hollywood 1, 2 

Jacksonville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 25, 34 

Key West 2, 10, 16 

Lakeland 3, 10 

Miami 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17 to 
41 incl., 43 to 48 incl. 

No. Miami 1 

Orlando 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 22, 48 

Panama City 6, 10, 15 

Pensacola 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

St. Petersburg 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 22, 
34, 40, 41, 42 

Sarasota 2, 3, 10, 11 

Tallahassee 2, 9, 10, 22 

Tampa 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 34, 
40, 41, 42, 48 

West Palm Beach 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 21, 25 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Florida East Coast Ry., St. Augus- 
tine. 

2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

3. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Jackson- 
ville. 

4. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

5. Jacksonville Terminal Co., P.O. Box 
2319, Jacksonville 3. 

6. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 
Dothan, Ala. 

7. St. Louis - San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

8. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


9. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

10. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48. 

11. Air Taxi: 

Volusia Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Daytona Beach. 
Aviation Services, Inc., Craig Air- 

port, Imeson Airport, Jacksonville. 
American Air Taxi, Inc., Miami In- 

ternational Airport, Miami. 
(Continued on page 124) 











s° & South Atlantic States—FLORIDA 


build your plant 

at St. Petersburg 
in the fast-growing 
southeast coastal 6 


Capitalize on St. Petersburg’s 
progress and lower living costs. 
Select a site in the new, pre-planned, 
100-acre Joe’s Creek Industrial 

Park, and benefit from: 


@ Paved roads 

@ City water, natural gas, electricity 
@ Drainage and sanitary sewerage 
@ Rail and highway facilities 

@ Reasonable taxes 





planned Florida industrial district 


For details on this or other good 
sites in the Southeast Coastal 6, write, 
wire or call. Inquiries held 
confidential. 










Direct inquiries to: eae t hala 
R. P. Jobb 

Assistant Vice-President C () A ST | | N F 
Department C-61 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Sv pend gtes 
Jacksonville, Florida 





} : 
/ 
| 
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optimism . . 


are happening 
County, Florida: 


EVERYTHING POINTS 


TO PROGRESS IN 





‘Manatee 
County 


FLORIDA 


The NEW Manatee County 
depicts a NEW era of forward 


. a NEW air of 
. a NEW drive for 
progress. Many NEW things 
in Manatee 


thinking . . 


helicopter port, linking us 
with Tampa airport; new 
Eastern airlines serving 
Bradenton airport; new 4- 
lane major U.S. Highways 
into county. 

industries from Manchester, 
Mass., New Bedford, Mass., 
Owensboro, Ky., and many 
other locations. 

schools, including a new 
junior college that also 
schedules technical courses. 


This NEW PROGRAM of prog- 
ress in the NEW MANATEE 
COUNTY means an atmos- 
phere best suited for business 
success. We welcome inquiries 


from all interested in manu- 


facturing, distributing or serv- 
icing products in Southeastern 


United States. 


MANATEE COUNTY 
COMMITTEE OF 100 


Bradenton, Florida 


Lf Ma TL A al LL a 


Harry Lee, Executive Director 
P, O. Box 360 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 











State 
Drciepaindismieidin troeddendiccisneemeniniale 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


23. 
26. 


21. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


. Mackey Airlines, 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., 


. Avianca-Columbian National 


Franklin Flying Service, Chalk Sea- 
plane Base, Miami Masters Air- 
port, Miami. 

Showalter Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Orlando. 

Bell Flying Service, Hagler Mun 
Airport, Pensacola. 

J&J Aircraft, Inc., Sarasota-Braden- 
ton Airport, Sarasota. 

Clearwater Flying Co., Clearwater 
Air Park, St. Petersburg-Clearwa- 
ter Airport. 

Aero Services, Inc., Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa. 

Florida Air Taxi, Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa. 

American Air Taxi, Inc., Internation- 
al Airport, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Inc., Broward 
County International Airport, Fort 
Lauderdale. 


. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


International 
Airport, Miami. 


. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 


port, Atlanta, Ga. 


. “Q” Airways, International Airport, 


West Palm Beach. 


. APA-Aerovias Panama Airways, 180 


S.E. Third Ave., Miami. 


. AVENSA - Aerovias Venezolanas, 


S.A., 110 Biscayne Blvd., Miami. 
Air- 
ways, 309 E. Flagler St., Miami 32. 
Aviateca - Guatemalan International 
Airline, 247 S.E. 1st St., Miami. 
Bahamas Airways Ltd., P. O. Box 
65, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

British West Indian Airways, 10 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami. 
CDA-Dominican Airlines, Interna- 
tional Airport, Miami. 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airlines, Washington, D. C. 
CUBANA-Compania Cubana de 
Aviacion, S.A., 100 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami. 

Eagle Airways, Radio Center, Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda. 

Guest Aerovias Mexico, 44 Colum- 
bus Arcade, Miami. 

KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Colum- 
bus Hotel, 308 N.E. First St., Miami. 
LANICA-Nicaraguan Airlines, Ma- 
nagua, Micaragua. 

LLC-Lloyd Aereo Colombiano, 141 
Third Ave., Miami. 

LACSA-Lineas Aereas Costarricen- 
ses, S. A., 232 Plaza Bldg., Miami. 
LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
332 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 32. 
Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston, Mass. 

Pan American World Airways Sys- 


tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


RANSA-Rutas Aereas Nacionales, 
S.A., P.O. Box 625, Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami 48. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 





REAL -Aerovias Brasil, 244 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami. 

TAN Airlines, P.O. Box 222, Inter- 
national Airport, Miami. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines, 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Northwest-Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 141 First 
Ave. N., St. Petersburg. 

LAN-Linea Aerea Nacional-Chile, 
12-14 McAllister Arcade, Miami 32. 
Naples Airlines Division, Province- 
town-Boston Airline, Naples Munici- 
pal Airport, Naples, Florida. 
Panagra/Pan American, 135 E. 42nd 
S.-M. ¥3€ Y 

Capitol Airways, Berry Field, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Coastal Air Inc., Miami, Florida. 


American Airlines, 100 Park Ave., 
x: Y: 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 17 Class I and 29 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE 


AND 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 


13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 


Width: 96 inches. 


Length—Single vehicle: Two-axle: 35 


feet; three or more axle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN 


tractor-semitrailer. 


Weight— 


Axle: 20,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 40,000 pounds. 


MILES 


from Miami to: 
Chicago, Ill—1,389 
New Orleans, La.—887 
New York, N. Y.—-1,346 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,190 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


Blue Stack Towing Co., P.O. Box 1171, 
Tampa. 


Service: Tampa, Fla. and New Or- 
leans, La. (Alternates with exempt 





service.) 


PLEASE 


ention PLANT LOCATION whe 
ontacting our advertisers. 


Volunteer your opinion of the boo 
_when meeting with industrial devel 
“opment organizations. 














Why does Industry like 
|[yoiduient Glrtida? 


A rapidly expanding consumer 
market, an abundant supply of 
fresh water, lower building costs 
. . . and of course, the near-per- 
fect year ‘round climate—all have 
contributed to this area’s swift 
industrial rise. Florida is a magic 
name too, to job seekers . . . the 
kind of workers which industry 
wants and needs. 


R. B. Latimer, manager of 
American Cyanamid Company's 
new $27 million acrylic fiber plant 
near Pensacola, says a major 
reason for the choice of this par- 
ticular location — besides its 
matchless water supply and the 
closeness of raw materials and 
markets—was the ease of aftract- 
ing competent personnel. 


Come on down and see for 
yourself. Or write us for trust- 
worthy information about oppor- 
tunities for your business in sunny 
Northwest Florida. Address P. O. 
Box 1151, Pensacola, Fla. 


* You and your employees are just min- 
utes away from white. sandy Gulf beaches 
and wonderful fishing waters . . 
where in Northwest Florida. 


GULF POWER 
COMPANY 


eS Serving Northwest Florida 


+ any- 














South Atlantic States—FLORIDA 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Pri- 
vately owned, 5; publicly owned, 6; 
federal projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 3,563,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
439,500; 1961—396,000; 1962—260,000. 
Total 1,095,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—7,410,000,000 KWH, $156,- 
766,000; Residential and Other—6,481,- 
000,000 KWH, $172,794,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—13,891,000,000 
KWH, $329,560,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
5,694. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 43,000; Util- 
ities, 43,000; Undeveloped—60,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 17; 
manufactured gas, 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas, 6. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 65. 


8. (a2) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—15,000; Residential and 
Other—192,600; Total gas customers— 
207,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—642.2 mil- 
lions of therms, $24,076,000; Residential 
and Other—63.3 millions of therms, 
$12,193,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—705.5 millions of therms; $36,269,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Brownsville—17e, 18g 

Clearwater—le, 2g 

Coral Gables—3e 

Daytona Beach—3e, 4g 

Fort Lauderdale—3e, 5g 

Fort Pierce—6e 
Gainesville—7e, 8g 
Hialeah—3e 
Hollywood—3e, 5g 
Jacksonville—9e, 10g 
Key West—lile 
Lakeland—12e, 13g 
Miami—3e, 14g 
Miami Beach—3e, 5g 
North Miami—3e, 5g 
Orlando—1Se, 16g 
Panama City—17e 
Pensacola—17e, 18g 
St. Petersburg—le, 
Sarasota—3e, 21g 
Tallahassee—22eg 
Tampa—23e, 24g 
West Palm Beach—3e, 25g 


19g, 20g 












ATTRACT AND HOLD 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


FLORIDA’S 


DAYTONA 
BEACH 


Metropolitan Area 
Industrial Sites 





pea ee 


DAYTONA 
BEACH 

METROPOLITAN 

‘AREA 


ORMOND BEACH 
HOLLY HILL 
PORT ORANGE 

SOUTH DAYTONA 

DAYTONA BEACH SHORES 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 
FOR GROWTH INDUSTRIES 


Daytona Beach, the east-to-west 
terminal on the north-to-south 
route of the projected Federal 
Limited Access Freeway System, 
gives industry a plus for the 
future. 


[Write for 101 page brochure] 





JR. H. MILES, Mgr. I 

INDUSTRIAL DEPT. j 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

I DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA | 

| SUMING i oa indie ccSevaccgae eeeeewbebeaade H 

I PPE eee tre Te Serre rT Te i 
COTE Kidnicesaeeced¥obe STATE .ccccccce i 

L aa eT eee ee ee 
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1a\ fom fe) heler-Nile), b 


ready NOW on Flor- 
ida‘’s booming West 
Coast for your busi- 
ness or industry 


i] 


i . \f CUMMER 
E INDUSTRIAL 


© - COMMUNITY 


7. 


3,000 acres on U.S. Highway 301, 5 mi 
north of Dade City, 36 mi. from Tampa 
50 mi. from Orlando and Ocala 


250,000 sq. ft. of buildings for 
or heavy manufacturing 


medium 


Abundant water, process steam available 
waste disposal areas 
Medical clinic; fire, police protection 


Modern market, hotel, office facilities 
Direct access Seaboard, ACL railroads 


JOE’S CREEK 
INDUSTRIAL 


C4 
PARK 


© In the heart of the Golden Triangle 
St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Tampo 


Designed for light industry and 
service businesses 


Buy or lease-building, land or both 
Paved streets, natural gas, sewers 
abundant water, no city taxes 
Fronting on U.S. Highway 19, adjacent 
to St. Petersburg City Limits 

Near ra 


Plentiful labo 


~ 
doy: 
i, 
/ 
4 REALTORS 
3300 34th Street North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
HEmlock 5-2128 
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PLANT LOCATION 


UTILITIES 


1. Florida Power Corp. 
101 S. Fifth St., St. Petersburg 
2. Clearwater Municipal Gas Dept. 
Clearwater 
3. Florida Power and Light Co. 
25 S. E. Second Ave., Miami 
4. Houston Corp., Daytona Beach Div. 
614 Volusia Ave., Daytona Beach 
5. Peoples Gas System, Inc., East 
Coast Div. 
564 N. E. 125th St., North Miami 
6. City of Fort Pierce 
City Hall, Ave. A., Fort Pierce 
7. City of Gainesville 
903 S. Bay St., Gainesville 
8. Gainesville Gas Co. 
237 W. University Ave., Gainesville 
9. Jacksonville Elec. Plant 
34 S. Laura St., Jacksonville 2 
10. Jacksonville Gas Corp. 
29 E. Adams St., Jacksonville 1 
11. City of Key West Utility Bd., 
P. O. Box 1060, Key West 
12. Lakeland Light and Water Dept. 
P. O. Box 480, Lakeland 
13. Houston Corp., Lakeland Div. 
500 S. Florida St., Lakeland 
14. Houston Corp., Miami Div. 
1409 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
15. Orlando Utilities Comm. 
102 Wall St., Orlando 
16. Houston Corp., Orlando Div. 
100 E. Central Ave., Orlando 
17. Gulf Power Co. 
75 N. Pare Blvd., Pensacola 
18. City of Pensacola Gas Co. 
Pensacola. 
19. Houston Corp. 
7100 30th Ave., St. Petersburg 
20. City of St. Petersburg Gas Dept. 
City Hall, St. Petersburg 
21. Southern Gas and Elec. Corp. 
1001 Central Ave., Sarasota 
22. City of Tallahassee 
Park and Adams St., Tallahassee 
23. Tampa Elec. Co. 
111 N. Dale Mabry Hgwy., Tampa 
24. Peoples Gas System, West Coast 
Div. 
215 Tampa St., Tampa 1, Fla. 
25. Florida Public Utilities Co. 
338 Datura St., West Palm Beach 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes 7 825,024 -151 
Franchise Tax 1,202,197 .221 
Property Tax Locally Alloca 
ee Tax 24,567,740 4.506 
License Taxes 1,992,334 365 





Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 47,360,500 8,687 
Gasoline Tax 121,779,754 22.338 
Severance Tax 42,607 .008 
Cigarette Tax 31,680,947 5.811 


Chain Store Tax 643,253 -118 
66,181,155 12.140 
1,082,130 -198 


Tax 13,287,744 2.437 
Sales Tax 171,368,151 31.434 
se Tax Included in Sales Tax 


7,637,258 1.402 
12,977,833 2.381 


Public Utilities Tax 
re Companies 
‘ax 


Estate Tax 5,488,053 1.008 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 35,848,475 

Total $545,156,021* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
107; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—193. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $5,246.4; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
747.8. (G1) 


Florida is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6. (G2) Branch banking prohibited. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, |2-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, 121 Hogan St., Jack- 
sonville, J. W. Shands, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits 
$183,962. 


BARNETT NATIONAL BANK, Laura 
and W. Adams Sts., Jacksonville 3, W. 
R. Barnett, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $122,191. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, 121 Hogan St. 
Jacksonville 1, Roger L. Main, Ch. & 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$9,500, Deposits $189,456. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI, 
100 Biscayne Boulevard, South, Miami 
30, Ralph W. Crum, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $7,500, Surplus $12,500, Deposits 
$316,785. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. AT MIAMI, 169 E. Flag- 
ler St., Miami, C. F. Shewmake, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus $5,900, 
Deposits $93,183. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
TAMPA, Franklin and Twiggs, Tampa, 











G. R. Griffin, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $110,- 
511. 


South Atlantic States—FLORIDA 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 



































1958- 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TAM- Short tons 
PA, 414-16 Franklin St., Tampa 1, W. (unless 
, : Mineral otherwise Value 
Howard Frankland, Pres., (000’s) Capital 2 stated) (thousands) 
$3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $120,- Clays (thou.)....... 450 $5,808 
524. Lime (thou.)........ * * 
CLIMATE () 
Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(°F) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset or Temperature 
= 5s 
STATION = ae eos 2.5 ae 
< 4 § a § St 233 
§ A é A s oe ee = 
11.38 be 2 ey -i2 8 49949 
s > > - - > s zt = z > 
z = = = € s 4 > ¢ 3 ° © © 
a 6 6 é 6 < e989 1é€. 828-213-885 
Apalachicola (U) 13 62 48 87 8975 68 134 121 107 * 24 17 4 0 
Daytona Beach 31 69 49 89 71 70 98 129 116 0 35 64 4 0 
Fort Myers 15 , oe 90 73 73 105 105 119 O 21 122 lan 
Jacksonville (U) 18 65 48 89 73 69 a ee: Barer FS 
Jacksonville 24 66 45 91 72 69 100 138 117 * 34 90 11 0 
Key West (U) 5 75 65 89 78 77 140 68 112 0 °* 3 0 (0 
Key West 5 75 65 89 77 77 114 8 116 O . 2 ape 
Lakeland (U) 214 a 90 72 72 100 109 123 0 19 87 1 0 
Melbourne (’53) 26 71 53 89 73 72 81 129 119 * 14 60 oa 
Miami (U) 8 74 62 86 76 75 106 105 130 0 3 7 . ss 
Miami 7 77 58 91 74 75 88 105 128 0 7 66 %.¢ 
Miami Beach 9 75 64 87 77 76 158 SS i327 6... BB 0 (0 
Orlando 106 32 91 72 72 #99 117 119 0 29108 2 0 
Pensacola (U) 13 61 46 86 75 68 ei <a Se fees ae eee ee 
Fensacola 110 oe — Pas oe Pes a es 5 he ON nae meee tre 
Tallahassee 64 65 42 91 71 67 101 132 114 * 39 81 19 0 
ampa 19 70 52 89 73 72 99 120 116 0 26 8&4 2 0 
West Palm Beach 15 75 58 89 74 75 74 133 136 0 6 91 . @ 
U: Urban site. “Less than 44. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period 


Natural gas (mill. 


COTE. 6 ins Kare ce 35 5 
POS PREP REIN 36,438 165 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 448 ° 
Phosphate rock 

(thou. long tons). . . 10,851 68,951 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 5,490 4,389 
Stone (thou.)....... 23,549 30,983 
Titanium concentrate: 

Rutile (gr. wgt.)... , 2 
Zirconium concentrate 30,302 1,018 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: cement, rare-earth 

metals concentrates, staurolite, 

stone (dimension limestone), 

titanium concentrate (ilmen- 

ite), and values indicated by 

SEI Se sta ches om 34,003 
Tottl PaneGa..... ks doviccx cask 142,111 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 23,047,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 23,032, softwood 
18,064, hardwood 4,968; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,625, softwood 
1,389, hardwood 236; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 931, softwood 808, hard- 
wood 123. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 8,152, 
softwood 5,942, hardwood 2,210; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 458, soft- 
wood 362, hardwood 96; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 252, softwood 224, 
hardwood 27. 


Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—2,102. 





this Ad is taken 
from a series 
inviting industry 
to 

West Palm 
Beach 


Ag“ 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL’S 
General Manager, 
W.W. Martenis, says: 


““EYE-OPENING!”” 


“It's really been eye-opening 
the way our West Palm 
Beach location has aided 
us in attracting key 
technical personnel. And 
the way all sectors of the 
business and civic 
community have cooperated 
with us in opening up here 
has been just wonderful.” 






LANMAN ENGRAVING 
COMPANY’S President, 
T. Halter Cunningham, says: 


“TREMENDOUS !”’ 


‘‘We make color plates for 
letterpress and lithography in 
four plants across the country. 
Only in West Palm Beach has 
location proved a tremendous 
advantage in key personnel 
recruitment and our air trans- 
portation problems here are 
virtually non-existent.” 


FRANKLIN SYSTEMS’ 
President, 
Henry C. Gibson, says: 


“SUPERB !”’ 


‘‘West Palm Beach has proven 
to be superbly suited to our 
needs. We design and manu- 
facture electronic and electro- 
mechanical systems. For that 
we need top caliber personnel 
and an unfailing transportation 
system. We got them both in 
West Palm Beach plus so 
much more.” 



















These direct quotations will give 
you just a few of the many reasons 
why you should consider West Palm 
Beach; unexcelled air transportation, 
available manpower, natural gas, 
ample electric power, plant sites, 
all in good supply. The deep water 
port handles overseas shipping. 
The climate is delightful. The off- 
hour diversions are splendid and 
plentiful. Think about your plant 

in West Palm Beach. 











| WEST 
- PALM BEACH 

















Send for the latest facts and figures. 
Address your inquiry, in confidence, 
to: J.K. ROBERTS, Chairman 

Committee of One Hundred 
600 North Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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GEORGIA 





Jack Minter, Director, Georgia Department of Commerce, 100 State Capitol, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 
TENN. STATE LAND AREA (21st) 58,483 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (16th) 3,943,116; 
(1950 3,444,578). Percent of change 14.5. 









CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. Left mar- 
ginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albany 55,890 (31.1) 
(2) Athens 31,355 (28.1) 
*(3) Atlanta 487,455 (331.3) 
*(4) Augusta 70,626 (71.5) 
*(5) Columbus 116,779 (79.6) 
S.C, (3) East Point 35,633 (21.0) 
*(7) Macon 69,764 (70.2) 
(10) Marietta 25,565 (20.6) 
(8) Rome 32,226 (29.6) 
*(9) Savannah 149,245 (119.6) 
(6) Valdosta 30,652 (20.0) 


2 
f 
°° 






JONES 


* Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area title city. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES!) 


The surface of Georgia is divided into five physical 
zones. From the seacoast a plain of 35,000 sq. mi. 
extends northward embracing about 60 percent of the 
state. This is a part of the Atlantic coastal plain. To 
the north lie the four other regions, the largest and 
southernmost being known as the Piedmont belt or 
plateau. The Blue Ridge escarpment extends into 
Georgia along the northeastern border of this belt. 
North of the belt lie the Appalachian Mountains 
region to the east, and the Great Valley region to the 
west. In the extreme northwest corner of the state is 
a small part of the Cumberland plateau. The coast 
counties of the southeast, and some of those on the 
Florida border, are not suitable for cultivation be- 
cause of numerous marshes and swamps. 
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cuUnNch CHARLTON 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (see explanatory notes—page 327). 


I. WHITLATCH, Ind. Dev. Br., 
INDUSTRIAL ee cy. Sta. Goorin institute of Tech. Rome 


1 MILTON O. FLETCHER, Rome-Floyd 
DEVELOPM ENT ssamitie L. WILSON, Indus. Engr. Georgia spuaty Chamber of BR, 424 Broad 
Power Co., 75 Marietta St., N. St. 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL PNW: WORDEN JR, Industrial Manager, Savannah 











STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- Forsyth Bldg. G. H. KISSINGER, JR., Director, 
. s. h Dist, Authorily, P.O. Bo 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 WEEMS, 4. FAM. 39. Mar-tntes. Dov. sas si uthority x 168. 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- Augusta hipaa. 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- ALLEN H. DOUGLAS, Exec. Director, Com- 2. HALLORAN, Dir., Ind. Promotion & 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 oe a: 
Decatur Wayores 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 5 witrzam BROO Genet thee RICHARD L. JAMES, Mgr., Waycross & 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) ‘DeKalb County Chamber of Commerce. Ware County Chamber of Commerce, P. 0. 
‘ t (Continued on page 130) 
GEORGIA Gainesville 
Alben "epee cny ee, eens 
esville-hia jun mber 0 om- 74 
WALTER R. BROWN, Mgr., Albany Cham- merce, 127 E. Washington St. : PLANT LOCATION is made pane: 5 
ber of Commerce, P. 0. Box 180 Griffin “by our advertisers, the leading in-? 
Atlanta : P 2 
btn M. HOLDER, Prop.. Commercial BARTON STEPHENS, Sec'y., Griffin-Spald- dustrial development organiza-! 
& Industrial Real Est., Title Bl ing Dev. Corp., 116 E. Solomon St. “tions. Please: : 
P. Ae MASSEY, Dir, Georgia Dept. ” of % ts 
commerce, e - e 
C. D. McLENDON, Vice President, The Marietta a m= ~Mention PLANT LOCATION when’ 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Mar- cua L. MAN ec. Secretary, : N e 
jetta at Broad St. jobb County C. of C., 200 Lawrence St. “contacting our advertisers. 


PAUL W. MILLER, Manager, Industrial Bu- 
reau, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 1301 North Atlanta 


Volunteer ini : 

Commerce Bldg. H. McKINLEY CONWAY, JR. Ed.-Publ. = | eer your opinion of the books 

HARRELL L. PERKINS, V. P., Central of Industrial Development, Conway Bldg. “when meeting with industrial devel-? 
Georgia Ry., 1212 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. RONALD K. HILL, Agst. Ra. Conway Pub- 


FRANK K. SHAW, Consultant, Atlanta lications, Inc., Conway B 
Bia of Commerce, 1301 Commerce FRANK H. STEDMAN, Tech, Dir., Conway 


“opment organizations. 
Publications, Inc., Conway Bldg. é : 
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South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


ag egret easae a 


ae 


INTERSTATE 85 INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
METROPOLITAN ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


* Fast-growing Atlanta’s 
* NEWEST INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
x Locate on Interstate 85 


Everything’s ready—railroad, water, sewer, 
y 


electricity. Select your site in 300 acres while 
prices are comparatively low. Only 15 min- 
utes from downtown Atlanta via Interstate 
85 Expressway. Atlanta Municipal Airport 
with 370 flights daily is 40 minutes away. 
Interstate 85, now being completed, is the 
fast route between New York and Atlanta. 


The first occupant, Boyle Midway Division 
of American Home Products Company, is 
now building more than 200,000 square feet 
for manufacturing on 25 acres. 

Check this new Interstate 85 Industrial 
District now. It’s ready for your plant, 
warehouse or sales office to serve the boom- 
ing Southeast market. Everybody likes it 
in Atlanta! 


For particulars write: F. WM. BROOME, Industrial Manager 


Telephone 378-3691 


P.O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 











(Continued) 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


PLANT LOCATION 






































1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
on by Capital added by 
Cmperyeee manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
nae Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
GEORGIA, TOTAL .. 315,603 1,078,270 2,113,599 154,837 303,278 1,592,411 
Food & kindred products 41,016 134,884 335,534 31,765 34,595 263,797 
Textile mill products 94,660 266,717 458,554 27,659 103,079 379,814 
Apparel & related products 40,445 103,792 195,228 4,563 36,552 119,209 
Lumber & wood products 26,229 56,612 91,064 11,264 32,329 101,530 
Furniture & fixtures. . 6,977 22,711 38,264 1,290 6,954 33,079 
Pulp, paper & products 16,841 80,810 227,600 14,362 13,803 155,088 
Printing & publishing 9,689 44,982 77,276 6,803 7,964 56,213 
Chemicals & products 10,572 45,413 126,126 13,146 10,084 79,500 
Petroleum & coal products 646 3,112 6,498 575 517 5,690 
Rubber products ; 793 2,732 7,031 473 470 5,134 
Leather & leather goods : 3,504 9,346 15,035 281 2,463 11,406 
Stone, clay & glass products 9,750 34,289 72,424 7,686 7,175 42,244 
Primary metal industries 2,944 12,629 14,535 850 2,657 14,582 
Fabricated metal products 7,139 28,555 51,446 3,239 5,504 29,787 
Machinery, except electrical 8,577 36,850 73,970 2,243 7,162 43,917 
Electrical machinery 3,536 17,796 37,855 1,009 2,415 17 ,806 
Transportation equipment 24,314 144,892 245,476 25,501 22,725 207,277 
Administrative & auxiliary 1,808 12,622 es ds 1,899 tees 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 


AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 


AND 1954 (Bl) 


1958 


ATLANTA SMSA 


(Consists of Clayton, Cobb, De Kalb, Fulton and Gwinnett Counties, Georgia) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 83,830 380,621 706,974 57,839 81,966 561,051 
Food & kindred products 11,908 47,004 125,631 17,327 
Textile mill products... 6,162 17,660 25,978 753) 
Apparel & related products 7,225 20,464 46,884 690 
Lumber & wood products 1,591 4,353 5,755 455 
Furniture & fixtures 3,891 13,491 23,956 602 
Pulp, paper & products 4,384 19,827 36,914 1,946) 
Printing & publishing 5,901 30,253 53,051 4,039 | 
Chemicals & products 2,713 13,542 30,498 1,418) 
Leather & leather goods. . ‘ 1,735 5,122 9,241 85} Not Available 
Stone, clay & glass products 2,410 9,844 23,232 1,459} 
Primary metal industries 2,038 9,376 10,466 184) 
Fabricated metal products 2,871 12,502 21,674 1,483 | 
Machinery, except electrical 3,598 16,538 28,778 664 
Electrical machinery... : 1,434 6,99 15,190 444, 
Transportation equipment 21,435 132,698 225,251 24,774) 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(Including Ordnance) 2,832 10,029 20,811 1,202} 
Administrative & auxiliary 1,274 9,283 aa ca 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNING 
OF PRODUCTION 


S 4. 
WORKERS IN 


MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 


AND SELECTED AREAS—196 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


0 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
GEORGIA 65.97 65.40 64.48 
Atlanta 83.77 79.36 77.79 
Savannah 89.02 89.10 90.10 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
GEORGIA 39.5 39.4 39.8 
Atlanta 39.7 38.9 38.7 
Savannah 40.1 40.5 42.7 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
GEORGIA 1.67 1.66 1.62 
Atlanta 2.11 2.04 2.01 
Savannah 2.22 2.20 2.11 5 





“Please volunteer your opinion o 
“PLANT LOCATION when meeting 
“with industrial development or 
“ganizations. 
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. EMPLOYEES 


MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


——— Labor Grades ——— 


5 10 13 
Albany (9/60) $1.65 $2.32 $2.68 
Atlanta (6/60) 2.00 2.69 3.10 
Augusta (7/60) 1.61 2.47 3.00 | 
Columbus (9/60) 1.54 2.27 2.71 
Macon (8/60) 1.69 2.51 2.97 
Savannah (7/60) 1.91 2.72 3.18 
Valdosta (9/60) 1.75 2.51 2.96 


IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

GEORGIA 1,024.9 1,019.0 1,024.7 
Atlanta 363.0 362.6 365.0 
Savannah 53.1 53.7 54.1 


6. 


WAGE AND SALARIED _ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

GEORGIA 333.3 335.2 343.6 
Atlanta 83.6 84.1 88.9 
Savannah 15.4 16.0 15.8 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUpP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 tor 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
o B € 
Atlanta Macon Atlanta 
Augusta Cc Augusta- 
Columbus Atlanta Aiken 
Macon Augusta Columbus 
Savannah Columbus Macon 
Savannah Savannah 


- SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None Toccoa 
. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

GEORGIA 31.7 30.6 28.8 
Atlanta 6.5 6.8 9.5 
Augusta 1.2 i3 1.1 
Columbus 1.3 ) Be 1.2 
Macon 1.0 1.3 aa 
Savannah 1.6 1.9 1.5 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
GEORGIA 4.3 4.1 4.1 
U.S. 49 4.2 4.3 
10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 


1957: (B6) 25,085 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 

1958: (B7) 

Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & Ist 

Professional 6,133 3,921 2,212 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 538 366 172 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 32 26 6 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Al 
At 


bany 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 
hens 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 17 


Atlanta 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25 


Augusta 1, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 16, 21 
Columbus 2, 3, 6, 16, 17, 21 
East Point 3, 10 











Macon 2, 3, 6, 7, 16, 21 
Marietta 9 

Rome 3, 6, 16 

Savannah 1, 2, 3, 6, 13, 16, 21, 23 
Valdosta 1, 6, 11, 14, 17, 23 


RAILROADS (D1) 
1. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 
2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 
3. Central of Ga. Ry., Savannah. 
4. Georgia Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
152, Moultrie. 
5. Albany & Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
807, Albany. 
6. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 
7. Georgia R.R., 4 Hunter St. S.E., 
Atlanta 3. 
8. Gainesville Midland R.R., 333 
Spring St., Gainesville. 
9. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 
10. Atlanta & West Point R.R., 4 Hun- 
ter St. S.E., Atlanta 3. 
11. Georgia & Florida R.R., P.O. Box 
903, Augusta. 
12. Augusta & Summerville R.R., At- 
lanta 3. 
13. Savannah & Atlanta Ry., P.O. Box 
1491, Savannah. 
14. Valdosta Southern R.R., P.O. Box 
1142 Valdosta. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


15. American Airlines, 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

16. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

17. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta. 

18. Air Taxi:” 

Albany Air Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Albany. 

Southeast Aircraft Sales & Charter, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta. 

19. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 

20. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

21. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta. 

22. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

23. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

24. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

25. Northwest-Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 15 Class I and 35 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 


South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 39.5 feet. 

Semitrailer: 39.5 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tires: 10,170 pounds; high 
pressure pneumatic, cushion, or 
solid rubber tires: 9,040 pounds. 

Axle: Low pressure pneumatic tires: 
20,340 pounds; high pressure 
pneumatic, cushion or solid rub- 
ber tires: 18,080 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 40,680 pounds. 

Maximum total gross weight: 63,280 
pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Atlanta to: 

Chicago, Ill.—-715 

New Orleans, La.—523 

New York, N. Y.—885 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,640 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


River Transit Co., Columbus. 
Service: Warrior, Tombigbee River 
System, Alabama and Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee, Flint River System, 
Intracoastal Waterway, Georgia and 
Florida. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 2; federal 
projects, 5, 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,237,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1961-1963 (KW): (E3) 1961— 
46,000; 1963—250,000. Total—296,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,681,000,000 KWH, $95,- 
091,000; Residential and Other—4,348,- 
000,000 KWH, $88,216,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—11,029,000,000 
KWH, $183,307,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
a ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
995. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 599.000; 
Utilities, 586,000; industrial, 13,000. Un- 
developed—2,285,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 65; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 3. Number of com- 


munities in state served through mains: 
144, 





EXPLANATORY NOTES 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF ONE 
OF THE FASTEST GROWING MAR- 
KET AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
IN THE SOUTH 





Unexcelled Rail Facilities 





GEORGIA RAILROAD 


THE WESTERN RAILWAY OF 
ALABAMA 





ATLANTA AND WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 





Write... Wire... Phone 


E. P. BARBRE 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
4 HUNTER STREET S.E. 

(JA 1-172) 

ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 


UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 


and Industrial—41,800; Residential and 


Other—466,000; Total gas customers— 
507,800. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 


Commercial and Industrial—1,336.2 mil- 


lions of therms, $45,725,000; Residential 
and Other—478.0 millions of therms, 
$43,063,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,814.2 millions of therms; 
000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
city—“eg” 


nate utilities serving that 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Albany—leg, 2e 

Athens—2e, 3g 

Atlanta—2e, 3g 

Augusta—2e, 3g 

Columbus—2e, 4g 

East Point—Se, 3g, 2e 

Macon—2e, 3g 

Marietta—6e, 3g, 2e 

Rome—2e, 3g 

Savannah—7e, 8g 

Valdosta—2e, 3g 





UTILITIES 
1. Albany Water, Gas & Light Comm., 
111 Oglethorpe St., Albany 
2. Georgia Power Co. 
75 Marietta St. N. W., Atlanta 
3. Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
243 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 


4. Gas Light Co. of Columbus 
P. O. Box 1657, Columbus 


5. City of East Point 
101 S. East Point St., 


6. Marietta Bd. of Lts. and W. Wks. 
213 Atlanta St., Marietta 


7. Savannah Elec. and Power Co. 
27 W. Bay St., Savannah 


8. South Atlantic Gas Co. 


620 E. Broughton St., Savannah 


CLIMATE “) 


$88,788,- 


East Point 


PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 


co 


pyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 


House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 103,951 .029 
Franchise Tax 1,913,191 532 
Income ‘Tax 60,076,154 16.707 
Property Tax 996,197 277 


Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 13,133,069 
Gasoline Tax 84,537,219 23.509 
Motor Vehicle Fees 17,628,503 4.902 
Motor Carrier Fees 426,380 -119 
Cigarette Tax 19,827,067 5.514 
Sales Tax 146,277,038 40.678 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companie~ 

Tax 11,464,781 3.188 
SE re EES Katee 

Estate Tax 981,311 .273 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 27,021,843 


Total 


$359,595,320* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 


See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 


See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


N 


$3: 


UMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 


AND TRUST COs.—310. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 


12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 


SOURCES, $3,167.9; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
836.3. (G1) 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 






































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise . 
STATION Jenvory July to Sunset = Temperature 
i 

= $s 2 . 

: ce he —_ $3 3 

4 . 2 = f Sis =-ss 

2 e: - ie ‘ 2 © ee oie So 

° > — ~ - 3 - 7 = Py > s s ° 

3 = = = ss rs 4 4 a. = 3s °o 8 (° e 

re 6 é é 2 <jc Sie 5 F/R SH 
Albany ’53 190 62 40 93 71 67 116 131 111 * 25 100 18 0O 
Athens 798 54 34 92 69 62 108 147 108 * 57 48 0 
Atlanta (U) 1054 52 36 87 70 62 f f ie | f f ys 
Atlanta 975 53 35 89 69 62 109 146 117 * 26 49 36 0 
Augusta 143 3 35 91 70 64 111 152 102 * 23 86 45 0 
Columbus 385 58 36 91 70 64 111 152 113 0 19 79 42 O 
Macon 356 60 38 93 71 66 117 141 110 * 22 97 36 0 
Rome 637 $3 31 92 67 61 144 123 * 25 68 77 0 
Savannah 48 62 40 90 71 66 105 141 108 * 37 72 27 0 
Thomasville 283 64 44 90 71 67 122 124 116 9 73 13 0 
Valdosta 'S3 200 65 41 92 70 67 113 138 115 0 39101 18 0 


U: Urban site. 


f: Airport and City combined. ‘Less than 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921- 1980 period. 
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MULTIPLE 
JOBHOLDERS 
“Moonlighters” are typically 


thought of as factory workers who 
—having won a short workweek— 
would rather trade greater leisure 
for a second income. However, only 
4.3 percent of the people employed 
in manufacturing held another job 
in December 1959. Postal workers 
are more likely than other workers 
to have second jobs, and so are 
teachers and protective service 
workers—guards, firemen, etc. 


The proportion of workers with 
more than one job is comparatively 
stable. Men are much more likely 
than women to have more than 
one job—5.8 percent of the em- 
ployed men in December 1959 
compared with 2.0 percent of the 
employed women, were so report- 
ed. Men aged 25 to 54—mostly 
married and with family responsi- 
bilities—have the highest rate of 
dual jobholding. 


Professional and technical work- 
ers, and farmers lead all the other 
major occupation groups in their 
rate of multiple jobholding. Male 
elementary or high school teach- 
ers are very likely to be found in 
the “moonlight brigade.” About 
one in five of the half million 
teachers below the college level 
were working at something else. 
For women teachers the compar- 
able rate was only 1 in 40. 


Generally, a person with more 
than one job does not follow the 
same occupation on both jobs. 
Only professional and technical 
people have the best chance to 
ply their own trade for a second 
job—57.5 percent of the “moon- 
lighters” in the professional cate- 
gory had found secondary employ- 
ment in their own field in Decem- 
ber, 1959. If they do not have sec- 
ond jobs in their own field, they 
are most likely to be salesmen. 


Farmers are most likely to be 
operatives on their second jobs, 
and after that, craftsmen, farm 
laborers, or clerical workers. 
Skilled craftsmen, operatives, and 
nonfarm laborers tend most fre- 
quently to be farmers on their sec- 
ond jobs. 





























Georgia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6. (G2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Marietta at Broad St., Atlanta, 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$14,000, Surplus $26,000, Deposits 
$486,613. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AT- 
LANTA, Five Points, Atlanta, Edward 
D. Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $15,000, Deposits $430,508. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF AT- 
LANTA, P. O. Box 4387, Atlanta, Gor- 
don Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,- 
000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits $174,335. 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, 
Pryor and Edgewood Ave., Atlanta 2, 
George S. Craft, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,090, Surplus $11,000, Deposits $208,- 
486. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
’ (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 2,942 $31,253 
Com Gm6n.)......%. 9 ca 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thou. long tons, 

 § ae 209 1,008 
Iron oxide pigments... ° . 
Manganiferous ore 

(5 to 35% Mn) 

OBES eel eats “i va 
Mica (sheet) (Ibs.).. . 15,102 82 
Be Pe 5 4,491 ° 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 2,631 2,693 
Stone (thou.)....... 12,129 31,108 
Talc & soapstone... . ° " 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: barite, bauxite, ce- 
ment, feldspar, gem stones, 
Manganese ore, scrap mica 
and minerals indicated by 
TOORINE bocknecens Gavaeuee 10,145 


pe | Re ere 75,106 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 24,057,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft,: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 36,920, softwood 
23,112, hardwood 13,808; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 3,174, softwood 
2,370, hardwood 804; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 2,899, softwood 2,199, hard- 
wood 701. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 12,692, 
softwood 7,773, hardwood 4,919; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 869, coft- 
wood 590, hardwood 279; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 750, softwood 573, 
hardwood 177. 


Woodpulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—2,139. 
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This new book shows you 
how much less 


The latest edition of our building-cost data book contains 
photographs and complete specifications of 24 recently con- 
structed plants, together with cost information. You will find 
it interesting. It’s yours for the asking. 


26,758 sq. ft. Office 
area of 5,308 sq. ft. has 
paneled walls; terrazzo 
and carpeted floors; air 
conditioning. Plant 
100% sprinklered. 
Locally financed. 


220,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Ceiling height 28’. Of- 
fice air conditioned. 
Plant 100% sprinklered. 





42,128 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Pre-cast slab roof. Ceil- 
eNO . ing height 11’. Office 
area air conditioned. 
Plant 100% sprinklered. 





In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built 
at an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 
well below those prevailing in other sections, as you can see 
from these typical examples. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Box 4545E, Atlanta 2, Georgia, Phone 521-3400 





A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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VANS GRAND 





George W. Hubley, Jr., Director, Maryland Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, State Office Building, Annapolis, Maryland. 


STATE LAND AREA (42nd) 9,881 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (21st) 3,100,689; 


(1950 2,343,001). Percent of change 32.3. 


> ff ViASHING TON cee 
7 € 
* REDE NICK ans 



















INIIOMNYDS 












Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary (see ex- 
planatory notes—page 327). 


ING. 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (1) Essex (U) 35,205 ed 
(A2, A3) (3) Hagerstown 36,660 (36.2) 
/ (1) Parkville-Carney 
Census of 1960 with 1950 Census (000’s) (U) 27,236 ** 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- (6) Rockville 26,090 (6.9) 
dicates location of city on map. (5) Silver Spring (U) 66,348 ** 
(4) Annapolis 23,385 (10.0) (6) Wheaton (U) 54,635 wise 
" i . . 
oa even "aa at ee?) ° oe Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(1) Catonsville (U) 37,372 ++ winay: aol 
(2) Cumberland 33,415 (37.6) ** Not available. 
(1) Dundalk (U) 82,428 ** (U) Unincorporated. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Maryland is crossed from north to south by the Coastal plain, the Piedmont plateau, 
and the Appalachian region; hence its great diversity of surface. The portion within 
the Coastal plain embraces nearly the whole of the southeast half of the state. It is 
marked off from the Piedmont plateau by a “fall line” extending from Washington, 
D. C., to a point a little south of the northeast corner of the state, and is divided by 
the Chesapeake Bay into the eastern and western shores. The eastern shore is a low 
level plain; the western shore is somewhat more undulating and also more elevated. 
Western Maryland is within the Appalachian region. To the eastward it abounds in 
mountains and valleys, but in the extreme western portion is a rolling plateau. 





HARRISON WEYMOUTH, JR., M . 
I N D U STRIA L preci D New Industry Location, Baltimore Te 
DEVELOPM ENT of Commerce, 22 Light St. 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1,2,7&8 | 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 
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WILLIAM A. PATE, Dep. Dir., Maryland 
Dept. of Econ. Dev., State Office Bldg. 


Baltimore 


H. FINDLAY FRENCH, 3902 Canterbury Rd. 

ROBERT J. GEORGE, Ind. Dev. Engr., 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., 1103 Lex- 
ington Bldg. 

WILLIAM E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Indus- 
trial Development, “Western Maryland Rail- 


y - 300 5 1. 
ARNATH W. KNABE, gee a Seren. 
The B & O Railroad 0., fe) 


al Bldg. 

ERT J. ROLLERI, Manager, Industrial 
me EE. Chesapeake egion, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

S. A. TEMPLE, Asst. Mgr. Ind. Dev., The 
¥ O Railroad Co., 1104 B & O Central 

ig. 


Cumberland 


LEONARD C. NEFF, fog Dir., Cumberland 
Ind. Dev. Co., Box 598. 


Garrett Park 


LLOYD D. BLACK, Program Officer, Office 
of Area Development, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 10700 Montrose Ave. 


Hagerstown 


B. G. ATWOOD, Mgr., Area Dev., The 
Potomac Edison Co., 55 E. Washington St. 


St. Mary’s County 
G. C. SMITH, SR., Valley Lee. 











South Atlantic States—MARYLAND . 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) PERSONALIZED 









































= — PLANT LOCATION 
All Value added Value 
‘ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, ERV | CE 
mili Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 
u 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) FOR 

MARYLAND, TOTAL... . 259,205 1,254,813 2,347,211 120,270 255,452 1,888,585 
Food & kindred products....... 35,500 140,535 311,056 14,073 37,755 246,709 
Textile mill products........ cee 3,984 13,432 21,640 726 4,135 18,537 
Apparel & related products........ 21 "399 67,388 118,594 1,739 24043 105,151 
Lumber & wood products......... 5/154 15,614 23,732 1,452 4,854 21,180 
Furniture & fixtures........... 4,827 17,255 29,663 557 4,299 22,696 
Pulp, paper & products... . A 8,938 44,125 72,342 15,419 7,642 53,569 

Printing @& publishing............ 12,072 $8,646 98,635 3,286 10,719 74,194 PENNSYLV ANI A 
Chemicals & products. éiaton 12,953 61,442 192,930 13,052 12,724 146,634 
Petroleum & coal products... aa 1,264 7,127 19,194 1,730 2,373 26,215 
Rubber products. . eens 6,965 31,235 60,536 5,160 6,280 43,150 

Leather & leather goods... 2474 «~— «7,542 10,250 132 2'623 «10,163 WEST VIRGINI A 
Stone, clay & glass products ich 8,505 41,290 91,543 6,441 7,080 58,304 
Primary metal industries. ... . . 35,883 209,201 430,639 22,600 33,083 347,683 
Fabricated metal products... . , 15,134 77,255 137,872 6,188 17,137 141,344 

Machinery, except electrical...... 10,754 54,214 104,728 4,859 11,421 76,078 Vi RGINIA 

Electrical machinery......... " 15,642 91,622 142,875 5,439 12,929 100,909 
Transportation equipment....... 43,734 245,425 389,891 12,359 41,262 324,047 
Instruments & related products. . 1,978 9,509 14,714 2,195 1,592 9,952 
Administrative & auxiliary..... 2,188 13,419 maid wieas 2,308 sO 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (B1) 

BALTIMORE SMSA 


(Consists of Baltimore City and Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Carroll, and 
Howard Counties, Maryland) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 197,941 1,011,483 1,932,691 84,751 196,138 1,575,794 











peek & pemeees pratuste a 22,335 103,301 226,951 9,219) Personal 
extile mill products............. 2,999 10,458 15,726 526) i 
fevers > ae a ; ... 15,794 52,509 94,887 1,395) Introductions 
umber & wood products o 2,003 7,042 10,245 477; i 
Furniture & fixtures... . ....- 4,024 = :14,217 25,669 455| To Community aoe 
Pulp, paper & products... . es 6,680 30,858 54,312 3,228) Leaders 
a ad yon SER ae ae eee 9,662 are 75,058 2,197| 
emicals & products. eae kia 8,937 44,522 152,029 11,016 
Potstoun & coal products. Bei ean 857 5,031 11,806 1,515] And Personally 
u I bo es chee ab as mins 2,553 10,117 17,887 723> Not Available 
Leather & leather goods.......... 1,554 4,833 6,938 73 | Conducted Tours 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 5,632 27,906 63,531 2,879 | 
Primary metal industries.......... 35,559 207,946 429,094 22,557 | ® 
Fabricated metal products........ 12,846 66,903 119, 830 5,525) 
ae — electrical....... 8,466 43,814 84,851 4,338 | Cc | te | f ti 
ectrical machinery . ee 79,291 125,817 4,299 | om nrormation 
Transportation equipment. ... 34,548 195,858 345,268 9, 770! a . “4 
Instruments & related products... 1,048 5,451 7,737 | on Hundreds of 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,902 11,135 Suns bike 


Communities Including: 


Resources Studies 
Labor Surveys 

Wage and Tax Rates 
Available Plants 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 





Labor Grades 
5 10 13 


















AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 Site Data s : 
(B2) R Transportation Studies 
Baltimore 
Average Weekly Earnings Bo $2.26 $2.76 $3.06 e 
Sept. Aug. Sept. rederic 
190 619601858 (1/60) 1.74 2.25 2.55 CALLS AND LETTERS 
MARYLAND 90.40 90.98 85.64 Hagerstown TO YOUR HOME 
Baltimore 95.04 96.70 90.72 (1/60) 2.04 2.54 2.84 e 
NO OBLIGATION ... NO CHARGE 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- Just write 
1960 1960 1959 TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR or phone 
MARYLAND 40.0 408 40.4 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— He 
Baltimore 40.1 40.8 40.5 1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Average Hourly Earnings 1960 1960 1959 
Sept. Aug. Sept. MARYLAND 911.7 899.5 873.1 
1960 1960 1959 Baltimore 626.5 616.3 595.3 
MARYLAND 2.26 2.23 2.12 
Baltimore 2.37 2.37 2.24 
6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _IN FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
REGULAR — NONSUPERVISORY AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- cunt a Se 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 196019601988) THE 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See MARYLAND 264.8 263.5 242.6 
page 327 for explanatory notes. Baltimore 199.0 196.5 176.5 LAND OF CIVIL WAR HISTORY 
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7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Cc D 


S 
Baltimore Baltimore Baltimore 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Cambridge Cambridge Cumberland 
Cumberland Cumber- Frederick 
Hagerstown land West- 


Hagerstown minster 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

MARYLAND 32.4 26.6 $1.3 
Baltimore 23.7 19.5 22.6 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
MARYLAND 4.8 4.0 4.7 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 17,122 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 4,989 3,291 1,698 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 651 485 166 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 186 167 19 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Annapolis 1 

Baltimore 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 to 16 incl. 
Bethesda 2 

Catonsville 3 

Cumberland 2, 3, 4 

Dundalk 2 

Hagerstown 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 
Rockville 2 

Silver Spring 2 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Baltimore & Annapolis R.R., 100 So. 
Howard St., Baltimore 1. 

2. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1. 

3. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

4. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2. 

5. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


6. Eagle Airways, Ltd., Radio Center, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 
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PLANT LOCATION 


7. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1. D. C. 

8. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

10. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

11. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

12. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

13. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
ie A 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

15. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

16. Air Taxi: 

Chesapeake & Potomac Airways, 
Inc., Friendship Airport, Balti- 
more. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (D9) 
Canton R. R. Co., 
300 Water St., Baltimore 3. 


Patapsco & Back Rivers R. R. 
1275 Daly Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 14 Class I and 41 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Vehicle or combination: 55 
feet. 
Permissible combination: Not speci- 
fied. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 40,000 pounds 
(combined load). 


Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds 


(solid tires). 
Gross: 65,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Baltimore to: 

Chicago, I11.—688 

New Orleans, La.—1,173 

New York, N. Y.—191 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,881 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co., Pier 3, 
Pratt St., Baltimore 2. 
Service: Baltimore, Md.; Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, Va. 

C. Calvert Evans, Vienna. 
Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries, 










Parker & Booze, 154 E. Appleby Ave., 
Cambridge. 
Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries. 

W. E. Valliant & Co., 104 Maryland 
Ave., Cambridge. 
Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries, and Atlantic In- 
tracoastal Waterway from Norfolk, 
Va. to Jacksonville, Fla. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 8; publicly owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,892,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS _ PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
175,000; 1961—191,000; 1962—175,000; 
1963—191,000. Total—732,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—7,337,000,000 KWH, $129,- 
816,000; Residential and Other—3,471,- 
000,000 KWH, $96,809,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—10,808,000,000 
KWH, $226,625,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959 (in- 
cludes District of Columbia): (E2) 3,024. 





MARYLAND 
First settled on St. Clements Is- 
nd, Mar, 25, 1634, by Leonard 
alvert, brother of Cecilius Calvert, 
ho moved to St. Mary’s on main- 
“land and formally established the: 
“colony. Settlement was Catholic, 
“but Maryland in 1649 guaranteed 
religious tolerance to all. 
2 Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds 
sof fin and shellfish, oysters ac- 
counting for three-fourths of the 
shing industry. Crabs, clams, dia-) 
ond-back terrapin abound. Ocean 
ity is headquarters for game fish- 
ng. Maryland produces tobacco,) 
“sweet potatoes, melons and truck? 
-and cans huge tomato crop (about 
“one-third of nation’s total). It also: 
“produces wheat, corn, poultry and) 
slivestock, especially Ayrshire and? 
Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy in-7 
dustry is largest agricultural rev-7 
enue producer. 
Leading industrial products are® 
ansportation equipment, chemi-2 
cals, apparel, fabricated metals. © 
+ The Baltimore & Ohio R, R. be-» 
“gan with horse power, 1830, and: 
rned to steam in 1831. Peter: 
ooper’s Tom Thumb, steam loco-? 
motive weighing one ton, was built” 
ahere. : 














6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 272,000; 
Utilities, 271,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—360,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 5; com- 
bined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 3. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 68. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—35,200; Residential and 
Other—506,600; Total gas customers— 
541,800. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—208.9 mil- 
lions of therms, $19,955,000; Residential 
and Other—410.1 millions of therms. 
$59,948,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—619.0 millions of therms; $79,903,000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and _ lignite—838,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Annapolis—leg 
Baltimore—1leg 
Bethesda—2e 
Catonsville—leg 
Cumberland—3e, 4g 
Dundalk—1g 
Essex—leg 
Hagerstown—3e, Se, 6g 
Rockville—2e 

Silver Spring—2e 


UTILITIES 
1. Baltimore Gas and Elec. Co. 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 3 
2. Potomac Elec. Power Co. 
929 E. St. N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
3. Potomac Edison Co. 
55 E. Washington St., Hagerstown 
4. Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co. 
149 Baltimore St., Cumberland 
5. Hagerstown Elec. Light Plant 
54 N. Potomac St., Hagerstown 
6. Hagerstown Gas Co. 
Professional Arts Bldg., Hagerstown 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (ES, E7) 

Eastern Shore Public Service Co. otf 
Md.—(e) 114 N. Division St., Salisbury 
Potomac Light & Power Co.—(e) 
Hagerstown 

Washington Gas Light Co.—(g) 

1100 H. St., N. W. Washington 5, D.C. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


South Atlantic States—MARYLAND 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 216,244 .063 
Franchise Tax 567,837 -164 
Income Tax 105,390,685 30.350 

operty Tax 12,101,357 3.485 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 9,004,178 2.593 
Gasoline Tax 5. "830,587 16.078 


Motor Vehicles Tax 10.555 
Motor Carriers Tax Included in Motor ae 
Admissions Tax 7 227 


Cigarette Tax 16, 863, 980 4.856 
Sales Tax 74,093, 498 21.337 
Use Tax Included in —_— bas 
Public Utilities Tax 9,873,510 
Insurance Companies 
ax 8,556,616 2.464 

Inheritance Tax 4,100,852 1.181 

Estate Tax 886,519 .255 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 44,315,256 

Total $347,240,810* 


"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
51; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—95. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,209.7; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
906.6. (G1) 


Maryland is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, Cal- 
vert and Fayette Sts., Baltimore 3, Rob- 
ert G. Merrick, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,315, Surplus $7,700, Deposits $180,- 
288. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


FIDELITY-BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK, Baltimore and Light Sts., Balti- 
more 3, W. Bladen Lowndes, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,368, Surplus $13,633, 
Deposits $281,287. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BAL- 
TIMORE, Light and Redwood St., Bal- 
timore 3, James W. McElroy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,450, Surplus $16,550, 
Deposits $314,267. 


MARYLAND TRUST CO., N. W. Cor. 
Calvert and Redwood Sts., Baltimore 3, 
Robert D. H. Harvey, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $1,625, Surplus $4,375, Deposits 
$106,530. 

MERCANTILE-SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY, Baltimore and Cal- 
vert Sts., Baltimore, Thomas B. Butler, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,450, Surplus 
$14,550, Deposits $134,555. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
MARYLAND, Baltimore and St. Paul 
Sts., Baltimore 3, Joseph B. Browne, 
Pres., (000s) Capital $4,000, Surplus 
$12,000, Deposits $229,928. 
SUBURBAN TRUST COMPANY, 6495 
New Hampshire Ave., Hyattsville, J. 
Robert Sherwood, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,400, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $137,- 
593. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 

stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 605 $815 
Coal (ehes.).... 5... 838 3,161 
Gem stones......... ease 2 
Lime (thou.)........ ad » 
Natural gas (mill. 

NE A BROS pp eone 4,266 1,148 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 7,864 10,312 
Stone (thou.)....... 6,721 14,387 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: cement, ball clay, 

gem stones, greensand marl, 

potassium salts, talc and soap- 

stone, and values indicated by 

Sa ora 56.243 iss ow 16,224 
Total Maryland............... 44, 679 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 2,920,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 6,771, softwood 
1,526, hardwood 5,245; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 324, softwood 59, 
hardwood 265; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 249, softwood 119, hardwood 130. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,899, softwood 
806, hardwood 2,093. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise ° 
January July to Sunset | . Fi Temperature 
gs 
STATION = .. f Ss Noh. 2:2 
> D Rae £ E ss 23s 
c 3 ‘€ A oe 2 (Ft S22 
=  * 228 3 ake SoS tees 
: = = = = 2]6§ BAS Ba Bhs ase 
Po a $ 3 is si § zie 8 
CLIMATE “) 
Baltimore (U) 14 43 29 86 70 57 121 121 125 6 15 25 71 ° 
Baltimore 146 42 25 86 66 54 105 147 116 9 33 31 98 * 
Frederick 294 41 24 87 3665 54 123 7 9 30127 °* 


U: Urban site. “Less than 4. 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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CLIMATE MAKERS 


Busy creating a climate for industrial growth in their progressive 
city, these four decision-makers* are typical of how more than 
200 community development groups operate in North Carolina. 


These groups use top community leaders to work directly with 
expanding industries in coordinating and providing for all their 
local needs—site locations, buildings, utilities, manpower data, 
city and county services. They help with streets, housing, schools, 
hospitals and everything that creates a growth climate for 
industry. 


(*Chairman of industrial Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Executive, 
Chamber President and Mayor) 


North Carolina’s 18-man team of location engineers in the State 
Department of Conservation and Development maintains direct 
contact with each of these groups. When you work with a North 
Carolina community you may be sure it is ready to welcome your 
plant, and make it grow. 


Communicate in confidence with Governor Terry Sanford, 
Chairman of the Board of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Hargrove Bowles, Jr, Director, North C 
Conservation and Development, Education Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


arolina Department of 
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“" % nt 
ey ONSLOW cP 
STATE LAND AREA (28th) 49,097 Sq. Mi. roseson ) siacen 
PENDER 
STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (12th) 4,556,155; 
(1950 4,061,929). Percent of change 12.2. cotumeus % 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) iS dite apy 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Ashville 60,192 (53.0) 
(16) Burlington 33,199 (24.5) 
* (2) Charlotte 201,564 (134.0) 
* (3) Durham 78,302 (71.3) 
(4) Fayetteville 47,106 (34.7) 
(12) Gastonia 37,276 (23.0) 
(13) Goldsboro 28,873 (21.4) 
* (5) Greensboro 119,574 (74.3) 
* (6) High Point 62,063 (39.9) 
(7) Kannapolis (U) 34,647 (28.4) 
* (8) Raleigh 93,931 (65.6) 
(9) Rocky Mount 32,147 (27.6) 
(10) Wilmington 44,013 (45.0) 
(15) Wilson 28,753 (23.0) 


*(11) Winston-Salem 111,135 (87.8) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 

(U) Unincorporated. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 


MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Greensboro-High Point. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 





MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


L. B. SUTTON, Exec. V. P., Asheville Ind. 


Council, Affiliated with C. of C., P.O. Box 
7497. 


Charlotte 


WILLIAM M. FICKLEN Industrial Manager, 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 222 S. 
Church St. 






































































Solid black counties—Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundaries. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


North Carolina lies wholly within the three leading topographical regions 
of the eastern portion of the U.S.: the Coastal Plain region, which occupies 
approximately the eastern half, the Piedmont Plateau region, which occupies about 
20,000 sq. mi. in the middle, and the Appalachian region, which occupies about 
6,000 sq. mi. in the west. At the eastern extremity of the Coastal Plain region I 
an outer coast line is formed by a chain of long narrow barrier beaches. Through 
most of the Coastal Plain region, which extends inland an average of 150 mi., 
the country continues very ievel or only slightly undulating, and rises to the 
westward at the rate of little more than one foot to the mile. The Piedmont 
Plateau region’s elevation increases westward at a rate of about 3% ft. per mi. 
to the Blue Ridge escarpment. It, in turn, rises precipitously 1,200-1,500 ft. or 
more and forms the southeast border of North Carolina’s Appalachian region. 


Fayetteville — f SHEA, JR., Exec. Vice-President, 
CHARLES C. CLARK, Exec. V. P., Fayette- The Research ‘Triangle Park, P. 0. Box 
ville C. of C.. P. O. Box 1076. D. E. STEWART, Mana er, Area Develop- 


é ment Dept., Carolina Power & Ligh ‘ 
Forest City ws » alia . 
FRANK G. SOHN, Exec. Dir., The Ruther- 

ford County Ind. Dev. Comm., P. O. Box Rocky Mount 

208. HUGH A. SAWYER, Exec. Vice-President, 

; Rocky Mount Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 

Gastonia Box 392 
RALPH T. ISLEY, Exec. Secretary, Gastonia 

Ind. Diversification Comm., 401-02 Com- e 

mercial Building. Salisbury 


WILLIAM P. PENCE, 2005 Yost St. 


Goldsboro 
JAMES A. LATTA, Dir., Committee of 100, = 
P. O. Box 1107. Wilmington 
HUGH W. BRANCH, Exec. Dir., Committee 
Greensboro of 100. 


OHN B. PARRAMORE, JR., Manager, In- 
I Rastrial Department, Greensboro Chamber 


of Commerce. Wilson 
P GEORGE R. LONG, Executive Director, 
High Point Wilson Industrial Council. P.O. Box 728. 


PHIL CLARKE, Mgr.-Indus. Dev. Div High VERNON MORTON, Exec. Dir., Wilson Ind. 
—— Chamber 3 Commerce, 329 N os > gaa 608 First Union National Bank 
g. 


—- ‘ 

JOHN DRUMMY, Mgr.-Indus. Dept. Winston-Salem 
Tigh” Chamber of Commerce, 23 W. MARSHALL T. WILLS, Mgr., nt Dept. 
Davie St. Chamber of Commerce, Box 1408. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURIN 


PLANT LOCATION 


G (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 






































INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
1958 1954 

All Value added Value 
' by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, | employees, ture, 
ised Payroll Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
NORTH CAROLINA, TOTAL... 463,681 1,492,773 3,079,901 170,828 434,934 2,210,463 
Food & kindred products. .... 28,877 95,797 212,959 15,347 24,993 155,557 
Tobacco manufactures. . 27,42 105,229 674,417 15,030 26,147 390,599 
Textile mill products ‘ 211,398 611,422 1,026,838 49,293 222,851 861,554 
Appare! & related products 29,273 69,261 115,459 2,641 21,364 63,179 
Lumter & wood products. . 31,374 66,172 99,466 11,455 32,071 100,100 
Furniture & fixtures........ 39,583 123,263 209,072 8,286 33,027 145,543 
Pulp, paper & products 11,106 52,806 102,766 23,646 9,731 91,441 
Printing & publishing. . 8,905 37,176 63,177 4,199 7,489 45,497 
Chemicals & products..... 12,196 55,824 149,306 14,067 11,414 107,032 
Rubber products ainaret 1,572 6,524 14,886 1,207 1,178 9,572 
Leather & leather goods 1,307 4,406 5,994 354 1,383 5,754 
Stone, clay & glass products 8,533 27,565 52,108 5,170 6,592 31,827 
Primary metal industries 2,121 9,554 16,794 494 2,205 13,487 
Fabricated metal products 6,938 29,105 54,258 3,828 4,673 2,690 
Machinery, except electrical 9,448 37,487 70,121 3,845 6,354 36,520 
Electrical machinery EPS ee 19,591 90,473 159,589 9,575 10,992 68,203 
Instruments & related products. . 598 1,789 2,681 44 779 4,302 

Administrative & auxiliary 6,753 43,318 k 4,933 Re 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDA 


RD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 





AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (Bl) 
GREENSBORO-HIGH POINT SMSA 
(Consists of Guilford County) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 42,211 144,882 315,634 12,656 38,588 169,106 
Food & kindred products......... 2,571 8,968 18,080 1,840 2,476 18,996 
Textile mill products........ 15,565 43,451 76,296 2,642 18,635 68,173 
Apparel & related products... . 3,551 8,733 13,408 197 3,071 8,566 
Lumber & wood products 1,065 3,268 4,651 317 1,161 5,175 
Furniture & fixtures. . 6,470 21,858 38,820 1,616 4,652 23,624 
Pulp, paper & products 1,042 3,812 8,380 559 758 5,864 
Printing & publishing. . 1,042 4,682 8,116 398 931 5,640 
Chemicals & products 1,199 5,528 24,026 952 937 10,748 
Stone, clay & glass products 942 3,768 5,516 545 653 3,064 
Fabricated metal products 1,457 5,914 10,685 402 977 6,147 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance) . 321 887 1,980 82 243 1,096 
Administrative & auxiliary 1,732 11,852 Wades 1,208 As 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS ——— Labor Grades ——— 

OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Ashevill 5 10 13 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE ene ven’ 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 (6/60) $1.80 $2.35 $2.68 
B2 Charlotte 
(B2) (5/60) 1.66 2.27 2.64 
Average Weekly Earnings Fayetteville 
Sept. Aug. Sept. (6/60) 1.62 2.23 2.60 
1960 1960 1959 Goldsboro 
NORTH (6/60) 1.63 2.32 2.71 
CAROLINA 60.59 61.45 61.35 Raleigh-Durham 
Charlotte 69.80 69.38 67.81 (6/60) 1.66 2.26 2.62 
Greensboro- Wilmington 
High Point 59.63 61.06 60.68 (12/59) 1.87 2.51 2.90 
Winston-Salem- 
Average Weekly Hours Greensboro- 
— - bossy Burlington 
NORTH (5/60) 1.75 2.34 2.69 
oo = oe 40.9 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
ee alll , a me TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
" : STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
High Point 37.5 38.4 38.9 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Average Hourly Earnings Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 1960 1960 1959 
momen 1960 1960 1959 NORTH 
CAROLINA 1,179.2 1,156.0 1,167.1 
CAROLINA 1.53 1.54 = 1.50 Charlotte 104.8 104.0 103.8 
Charlotte 1.69 1.68 1.63 Greensboro- 
Greensboro- High Point 
High Point 1.59 1.59 1.56 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 6. 


LECTED LABOR GRADES _IN 


Winston-Salem 


WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 


REGULAR NONSUP FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR. AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (82) 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD =— 2 SS 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See NORTH 

page 327 for explanatory notes. CAROLINA 515.3 502.5 518.5 
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Charlotte 25.9 25.7 26.1 
Greensboro- 

High Point 44.4 45.1 45.7 
Winston-Salem 40.7 40.4 39.3 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
¢ B > 
Asheville Greensboro- Charlotte 
Charlotte High Greensboro- 
Greensboro- Point High 
High Point | 4 Point 
Winston- Asheville Winston- 
Salem Charlotte Salem 
D Winston- D 
Durham Salem Asheville 
D Durham 
Durham 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov, Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Fayetteville Fayetteville Fayetteville 
Greenville | Henderson- Kinston 
Henderson- _ville Morganton 
ville Kinston Mount Airy 
Kinston Lumberton Rocking- 
Lumberton Mount Airy ham- 
Mount Airy Rocking- Hamlet 
Wilson ham- Rocky 

Hamlet Mount 
Rocky Rutherford- 
Mount ton 
Rutherford- Forest City 
ton- Shelby- 
Forest Kings 
City Mountain 
Wilson Thomas- 
ville- 
Lexington 
Waynesville 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NORTH 

CAROLINA 37.0 29.8 27.2 
Asheville Oe | 8 
Charlotte 2.0 1.7 1.4 
Durham 1.0 B ' 9 
Greensboro 2.0 2.0 1.0 
Winston-Salem 1.5 1.0 1.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 4.2 3.4 3.2 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 38,647 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 8,744 5,391 3,353 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 1,286 754 532 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 163 146 17 











South Atlantic States—NORTH CAROLINA 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Asheville 1, 12, 13, 14 

Burlington 1 

Charlotte 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19 

Durham 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 15 

Fayetteville 2, 7, 8, 14, 18 

Gastonia 1, 3, 10 

Goldsboro 1, 8 

Greensboro 1, 12, 14, 15, 17 

High Point 1, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 

Kannapolis 1 

Raleigh 1, 2, 4, 12, 14, 15, 17 

Rocky Mount 8, 12 

Wilmington 4, 8, 14, 18 

Wilson 2, 8 

Winston-Salem 1, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


2. Norfolk Southern Ry., 
Blidg., Norfolk 10, Va. 


3. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte. 


4. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 


5. Durham & Southern Ry., 306 S. 
Dillard St., Durham. 


Terminal 


6. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 

7. Aberdeen & Rockfish R.R., Fayette- 
ville. 

8. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton. 

9. High Point-Thomasville & Denton 
R.R., P.O. Box 671, High Point. 

10. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 


11. Winston-Salem Southbound Ry., 
P.O. Box 205, Winston-Salem 1. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


12. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
13. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
14. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1. 
15. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
16. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 
17. Air Taxi: 
Southern Flight Air Taxi Inc., Doug- 
las Municipal Airport, Charlotte. 
Greensboro-High Point Air Service, 
Inc., Greensboro-High Point Air- 
port, Greensboro. 

Justice Aero Co., Inc., Raleigh-Dur- 
ham Airport, Raleigh. 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Smith Rey- 
nolds Airport, Winston-Salem. 

18. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

19. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 


Clinchfield R. R. 

Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

908 W. Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 30 Class I and 53 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Trailer: No restriction except com- 
bination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
(Continued on page 142) 
















MAP: U. S. Dept. of Commerce § 


Industrial Counties with 5,000 or 
more manufacturing employees: 


— ee ae 


lotte: 


> 24 MILLION PEOPLE IN A 75 MILE RADIUS — 
(greater than Atlanta, Kansas City, Minneapolis) 


% 1% BILLIONS IN WHOLESALE SALES 
(greater than Birmingham, Miami, Richmond) 


5 carriers, 100 flights daily ‘ 
(greater than Baltimore, Ft. Worth, Memphis) 


% 12 PLANNED INDUSTRIAL AREAS ranging from 50 
to 2,266 acres. Urban and rural with all utilities 


and transportation facilities 


% 3rd IN SOUTHEAST IN AIR PASSENGERS BOARDED 


» SURPRISE 


— ae — — — — - - --——-—-0F THE NATION 


PACKAGE 


Charlotte, largest city in the Carolinas, is the key city in the South’s 
greatest industrial concentration. 


% SERVED BY 100 TRUCK LINES AND 4 CLASS 1 


RAILROADS 


% LOYAL, READILY-TRAINABLE LABOR 


Classified ‘Moderate Labor Surplus’’ by the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, with an additional 11,380 avail- 
able industrial employees in 7 adjacent counties. 


ye FAVORABLE BUSINESS CLIMATE in City, County, 
State 


Compare Charlotte with any area you are now considering. You'll be 
surprised! Write, wire or call (FR 5-5536) Industrial Department 


CHARLOTTE Chamber of Commerce 


222 South Church Street, Charlotte 2, N. C. 








(Continued) 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tire; 8,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber or cushion tire. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tires; 32,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber or cushion tires. 

Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 

Vehicle: 2-axle: 30,000 pounds. 
3-axle: 44,000 pounds. 
4-axle or more: 62,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Charlotte to: 
Chicago, Ill.—775 
New York, N. Y.—618 
Miami, Fla.—751 Te 
Boston, Mass.—845 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 10; Federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 4,387,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1961 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
275,000; 1961—275,000. Total—550,- 
000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—7,618,000,000 KWH, $88,- 
871,000; Residential and Other—S,645,- 
000,000 KWH, $116,977,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—13,263,000,000 
KWH, $205,848,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
6,713. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,222,000; 
Utilities, 1,208,000; industrial, 14,000. 
Undeveloped—1,264,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 25; liq- 
uid-petroleum gas, 2. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
72. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—12,900; Residential and 
Other—88,800; Total gas customers— 
101,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—227.8 mil- 
lions of therms, $13,104,000; Residential 
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PLANT LOCATION 


and Other—64.5 millions of therms, $9,- 
431,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
292.3 millions of therms; $22,535,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Asheville—le, 2g 
Burlington—3e, 4g 
Charlotte—3e, 4g 
Durham—3e, 2g 
Fayetteville—Se, 6g 
Gastonia—7e, 2g 
Greensboro—3e, 4g 
High Point—8e, 4g 
Kannapolis—13e, 2g 
Raleigh—le, 2g 

Rocky Mount—10e, 1lg 
Statesville—i4e, 2g 
Wilmington—le, 6g 
Wilson—12eg 
Winston-Salem—3e, 4g 


UTILITIES 

1. Carolina Power and Light Co. 
336 Fayetteville St., Raleigh 

2. Public Service Co. of N. C., Inc. 
Public Service Bldg., 170 W. Frank- 
lin Ave., Gastonia 

3. Duke Power Co. 
422 S. Church St., Charlotte 

4. Piedmont Nat. Gas Co., Inc. 
523 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 

5. Fayetteville Pub. Works Com. 
118 Green St., Fayetteville 

6. Tidewater Gas Co. 
102-104 Market St., Wilmington 

7. City of Gastonia 
City Hall, Gastonia 

8. City of High Point 
200. E. Commerce St., High Point 

10. Rocky Mount Pub. Utilities 
127 N. Main St., Rocky Mount 

11. City of Rocky Mount Gas Dept. 
135 N. Main St., Rocky Mount 

12. Wilson Utilities Dept. 
No. Pine St., Wilson 

13. Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis 

14. City of Statesville 
227 S. Center St., Statesville 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 


Virginia Elec. and Power Co.—(e) 


Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 19, 


Va. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 





TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 
292,005 -066 
7,863,436 1.746 
142,997,683 31.743 
Locally Allocated 
10,004,784 2.221 


16,407,483 3.642 
Gasoline Tax 99,718,441 22.135 
Motor Vehicle Fees 36,630,178 8.131 
Motor Carrier Tax Included in Motor Vehicles 
Sales Tax 87,977,809 19.529 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 18,508,742 4.109 
Railroad Company 
Tax 1,150,567 -255 
Insurance Tax 13,574,133 3.013 
Inheritance Tax 6,330,820 1.406 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 312,715 069 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 

Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 


37,626,933 


Total $450,489,529* 


"Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
39; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—153. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,122.7; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
786.4. (G1) 


North Carolina is in Federal Reserve 


District No. 5. (G2) Statewide branch 
banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL BANK, 
200 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 1, Addison 
H. Reese, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,200, 
Surplus $14,800, Deposits $251,112. 


FIRST UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, 301 S. Tryon St., 
Charlotte 1, Carl G. McCraw, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,975, Surplus $8,025, 
Deposits $145,180. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 101 N. 
Elm St., Greensboro, C. M. Vanstory, 
Jr., Pres., (000's) Capital $2,875, Surplus 
$8,225, Deposits $153,428. 


FIRST-CITIZENS BANK & TRUST 
CO., Smithfield, L. R. Holding, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,400, Surplus $13,600, 
Deposits $218,501. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST CO., 
124 E. Nash St., Wilson, J. E. Paschall, 
Pres., (000) Capital $2,070, Surplus $8,- 
000, Deposits $97,975. Not a member 
of Federal Reserve System. 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO., 
Winston-Salem 1, John F. Watlington, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $18,930, Sur- 
plus $22,600, Deposits $591,089. 
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Rural locations surround 27 Piedmont cities and towns of over 10,000 population. 


$ity 
3S 








ej col el alo mmilele) ame) oj) ole] ai eialii(—1— 
in a skyscraper economy! 


Back in the twenties, Duke Power Company ad- 
vertised to the nation the now famous “Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You.” 

Since then the Carolina Piedmont has indeed 
emerged as a world leader in textiles, tobacco and 
furniture. Its economy has reached skyscraper 
heights; yet ground floor opportunities are greater 
than ever! 

Piedmont Carolinas business climate of the 60’s 
is much more than a matter of pleasant weather, 
labor of exceptional character, choice plant sites, 
and unlimited low-cost power. Add to these its 
magnificent network of roads and communica- 
tions; resources at the Research Triangle in North 


Write for this inform- 
ative booklet. on the 
Piedmont Carolinas. No 
cost, of course. 


Carolina and the Ravenel Research Center in 
South Carolina; symphony orchestras at Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Greenville, Spartanburg and Winston- 
Salem; active art museums; and unsurpassed 
recreational opportunities within an hour’s drive 
from almost any point. 


Market facts? Draw your own conclusions. With 
a close-knit market of three million people, the 
Piedmont has the highest urban buying power* and 
the largest volume of manufacturing** in the South. 

If you’d like to know more about ground floor 
opportunities in the South’s greatest consumer and 
industrial market, write our Industrial Development 
Department. 
*Industrial Development, May, 1960 
**Dun’s Review, July, 1960 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 





Walter Harper, Director, South Carolina State Development 
Board, Wade Hampton State Office Building, Columbia, South 
Carolina—P. O. Box 927. 
STATE LAND AREA (40th) 30,305 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (26th) 2,382,594; 
(1950 2,117,027). Percent of change 12.5. : 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(5) Anderson 41,316 (19.7) 
* (1) Charleston 65,925 (70.1) 
* (2) Columbia 97,433 (86.9) 
* (3) Greenville 66,188 (58.1) 
(6) Rock Hill 29,404 (24.5) 
(4) Spartanburg 44,352 (36.7) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 


title city. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


South Carolina is mainly in the coastal plain and Piedmont 
plateau regions, but in the northwest it extends slightly 
into the Appalachian mountain region. The coast is low, 
and for about 10 mi. inland the coastal plain is occupied 





Solid black counties — Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (See 
explanatory notes—page 327). 

















largely by salt marshes. Then, although continuing flat, 
the surface rises gradually for 40 mi. or more. Parts of 
the Blue Ridge rise abruptly from the foothills to the high- 
est elevation in the state on the North Carolina border. 






































| INDUSTRIAL LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 
i 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 1958 1954 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- All Hig onnis sate 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 tures, | employees,| ture, 
— eee Payroll Unadjusted new number j|unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) SOUTH CAROLINA, fOTAL.. 224,901 729,506 1,360,206 74,740 219,826 1,040,936 
Food & kindred products......... 10,301 32,875 69,522 4,563 9,062 51,417 
SOUTH CAROLINA Tobacco waa | -ceneqgeg Dendes che an 3,788 8,389 717 1,586 5,728 
Charl Textile mill products............. 126,546 395,116 659,078 29,608 129,091 559,826 
arleston Apparel & related products........ 25,283 57,785 91,781 1,737 19,777 67,955 
WM. W. HUMPHREYS, Sec., Charleston De- Lumber & wood products... .. 16,478 34,189 51,992 5,775 18,057 51,695 
velopment Board. 152 Market St. Furniture & fixtures.............. 3,393 9,620 14,644 741 2,462 10,071 
PARKER O. STUART, Planning & Dev. Pulp, paper & products........... 7,126 35,245 86,541 17,548 6,213 68,672 
Mgr., Ruscon Construction Co., Box 837. Printing & publishing.......... . 3,132 13,181 22,513 815 2,871 17,468 
Chemicals & products............ 14,299 83,184 233,049 4,063 19,264 148,166 
Chester a = a 
me Ds Kes > son 06 . , * 
ROBERT A. METRAKOS, Exec. Dir., Chester Machinery, except electrical... .. 4,130 15,796 27,046 1,687 2,713 12,842 
County Board Of Commerce & Dev., P. O. Transportation equipment........ 541 1,836 2,455 61 4 2,328 
Box 444. Administrative & auxiliary...... 961 5,505 Pees ines 563 eas, 
Columbia 
WILLIAM J. GRIFFIN, Asst. V. P., The 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS Average Weekly Hours 
Citizens & South National Bank of : 
South Carolina, P.O. Box 510. OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Sept. Aug. Sept. 
JOSEPH G. HAMRICK, Exec. V. P., Kahn- MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
Southern, P. O. Box 1608. ’ SOUTH 
CHAUNCEY W. LEVER, Vice President, The AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 CAROLINA 39.5 40.1 
South Carolina National Bank, New SCN 7 : 39.9 
Central Office Bldg. ° (B2) Charleston 40.9 40.4 39.4 
Gute he oe ea.» — ss vont oe Average Hourly Earnings 
1960 ©1960 «1959. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Georgetown 1960 1960 1959 
OLIVER H. ANDERSON, Ind. Secy, SOUTH SOUTH 
Georgetown County Ind. Dev. Comm.. CAROLINA 62.02 62.96 61.45 CAROLINA 1.57 1.57 1.54 
P. O. Box 12. Charleston 74.85 73.53 70.53 Charleston 1.83 1.82 1.79 
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EXAMINE THE FIGURES . 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 








Labor Grades 

5 10 13 
Charleston 
(8/60) $1.98 $2.85 $3.27 
Columbia 
(7/60) 1.68 2.36 2.76 
Greenville 
(7/60) 1.51 2.20 2.62 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 563.7 560.4 554.3 
Charleston 55.8 55.1 56.4 
Columbia 70.8 70.3 69.0 
Greenville 70.6 


70.4 70.9 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 241.9 241.3 241.3 
Charleston 9.6 9.6 9.8 
Columbia 12.9 12.6 12.1 
Greenville 32.5 32.6 32.3 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
B B 
Greenville Greenville Charleston 
Cc Greenville 


Charleston Charleston 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 15.3 3.2 10. : 
Charleston 1.2 1.3 
Greenville eT 1.4 1. - 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


9 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 3.7 3.2 2.7 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


For additional labor information. 





PAGE 320 


_LABOR: Over 13,750 skilled, 








... And you'll choose Columbia, South Carolina as your 
East Coast industrial site 


LOCATION: Exactly midway between New York and Miami. 


TRANSPORTATION: Four rail systems, 26 daily air flights, 25 
truck lines. 


TAXES: Among the lowest of America's 125 major cities. 

CLIMATE: Annual average of 63.9 degrees; mild winters. 

EDUCATION: Six institutions of higher learning, including the 
University of South Carolina, and an exceptional 
public school system. 


POWER: Abundant electricity and water. 


semi-skilled and trainable 
workers within a 30-mile radius. 


For your free copy of our Plant Location Fact Kit, write Industrial 
Development Department, Greater Columbia, Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 1405, Columbia, S. C. 





committee of one hundred 


COLUNBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
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10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 16,900 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 4,199 2,632 1,567 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 292 182 110 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 14 10 4 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Anderson 1, 6, 9 
Charleston 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 
Columbia 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 12 
Greenville 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12 
Rock Hill 3 

Spartanburg 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11 


RAILROADS (D1) 
1. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 
2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 
3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


4. Columbia, Newberry & Laurens 
R.R., Wilmington, N. C. 


12 


PLANT LOCATION 


5. Greenville & Northern Ry., Green- 
ville. 


6. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
7. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin, Tenn. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

8. Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

9. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

10. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch. 
Miami 48, Fla. 

11. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

12. Air Taxi: 

Hawthorne Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Charleston. 

Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Columbia. 

Johnson Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Greenville. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Carolina & Northwestern Ry., 
P.O. Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 
Georgia & Florida R. R., 
P.O. Box 903, Augusta, Ga. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 4 Class I and 18 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 
P.O. Box 398, Moncks Corner, S.C. 


Atlanta Airport, 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches, exclusive of ap- 

proved safety devices. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: Same as single vehicle. 
Trailer: Same as single vehicle. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 10,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tire; 8,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber, or cushion tire. 

Axle: 20,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Columbia to: 


Chicago, Ill.—806 

New Orleans, La.—742 
New York, N. Y.—703 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,856 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


Stevens Line Co., Yonges Island. 
Service: Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way, from Port Royal, S. C., to Wil- 
mington, N. C., and vicinity of Yonges 
Island, S. C. 





FOR YOUR PROJECT... 


What’s in the name? Everything 
—when it comes to the engineer- 
ing of the industrial building 
project. Whether you call it a 
firm of consulting engineers... 
vr a professional engineering 
firm ... or an independent firm 
of engineers—it describes that 
kind of organization dedicated 
to the undivided purpose of best 
representing your interests at 


every phase of your moderniza- 
tion or expansion program. 


A FIRM OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS? 
A PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING FIRM? 
AN INDEPENDENT FIRM OF ENGINEERS? 


YOU CAN EXPECT THE ENGINEERING FIRM YOU CHOOSE TO 





. . Study and help you select the best possible site for your new plant 
. define and cost-estimate every phase of the project in advance of con- 


tractual agreements 


. provide complete and comprehensive plans and specifications 


- Submit analyses of competitive bids obtained to assist your staff in 


contractor selection 


- ensure your prerogative to make the type of contract most advanta- 


geous to your project needs 


- assume resident engineering supervision of project construction to 


represent your interest solely 


- - REALIZE A LOW COST, HIGH EFFICIENCY OPERATION TO MEET YOUR 
MOST RIGID BUILDING REQUIREMENTS — AT AN ESTABLISHED 


SERVICE FEE 


J. E. Sirrine Company offers complete professional engineering 
services ... rendered in the sole interest of its clients. 


J. E. SIRRINE COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


AS. 


A DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING © BUSINESS ¢ COMMERCE ¢ INDUSTRY 


ENGINEERS SINCE 1902 
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POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,073,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
182,000; 1962—125,000. Total—307,- 
000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,413,000,000 KWH, $64,- 
680,000; Residential and Other—2,660,- 
000,000 KWH, $57,759,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—9,073,000,000 
KWH, $122,439,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
5,119. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 965,000; 
Utilities, 938,000; industrial, 27,000. Un- 
developed—788,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 16. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 27. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—9,200; Residential and 
Other—66,500; Total gas customers— 
75,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—366.7 mil- 
lions of therms, $15,386,000; Residential 
and Other—40.8 millions of therms, $5,- 
948,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
407.5 millions of therms; $21,334,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Anderson—4e, 5g 
Charleston—leg 
Columbia—1leg 
Greenville—4e, 5g 
Rock Hill—6e 
Spartanburg—4e, 5g 
UTILITIES 
1. So. Carolina Elec. and Gas Co. 
328 Main St., Columbia 
4. Duke Power Co. 
422 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
5. Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Inc. 
523 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
6. Rock Hill Light Dept. 
120 Hampton St., Rock Hill 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (E7) 

South Carolina Public Service Authority 
P.O. Box 398, Moncks Corner, S.C. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 68,071 .029 
Franchise Tax 921,275 .396 
Income Tax 50,439,120 21.716 


Bank & Financial Corp. 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 16,945,612 7.296 
Gasoline Tax 50,876,385 21.904 
Motor Vehicle Tax 9,606,566 4.136 
Motor Carrier Tax 846,899 365 
Admissions Tax 603,768 -260 
Cigarette Tax 11,488,744 4.946 

Soft Drinks Tax 5,444,765 2.344 


Documentary Tax 1,321,413 569 
Sales Tax 67,705,141 29.150 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 


Public Utilities Tax 
Hydro-electric 
Companies Tax 
near Companies 


1,842,641 -793 
’ 3,727,998 1.605 


6,253,963 2.693 
1,595,871 -687 


11,789,679 
Total $232,265,860* 


“Total state tax collections do not include u-n 
employment compensation tax. 


ax 

Inheritance Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 














1961 STYLE 


Since breastplated Spaniards landed on its shores four cen- 
turies ago, men have admired the rich and beautiful land of 
South Carolina as a frontier of opportunity. Today that potential 
is being developed more rapidly than ever along the trail blazed 
by South Carolina Electric & Gas Company. With slide rules 
and research figures its engineers have carved wide paths upon 
which industry can follow with confidence into any part of 
SCEGCO’s 23-county service area. Such carefully calculated pio- 
neering has been largely responsible for the state’s tremendous 
industrial surge. It appears that the expansion is just beginning, 
but trailblazers at South Carolina Electric & Gas Company are 
far ahead in preparing for low-cost electric power and natural 
gas availability — no matter how extensive the progress. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, P. O. BOX 390, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
SERVES 
INDUSTRY 
BEST 


Vx, 1958 corporate 
tax laws revised 


Fr. 1954 right- 


to-work law enacted. 


SERVES 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
BEST 


VY Oldest— 


established in 1834 


| OOS 


resources $250,000,000 


——t aor 


Let SCN serve your industry, 
too. Contact Chauncey W. 
Lever, Vice-President, Com- 
mercial and Industrial De- 
velopment Division, Colum- 


bia, S. C. 


ne 4 >-—_-*#¢+ 444-44 — 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
NATIONAL 





BANK 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


39 Banks 
in 22 Communities 
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PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—122. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,113.0; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
005.5. (G1) 


South Carolina is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 5. (G2) State-wide branch 
banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 46 
Broad St., Charleston, H. C. Lane, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,365, Surplus, $6,135, 
Deposits $115,614. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK, 16 Broad St., Charleston, W. W. 
McEachern, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,107, 
Surplus $10,892, Deposits $251,023. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (G1) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1208 Washington St., Co- 
lumbia, T. J. Robertson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,800, Surplus $2,200, Deposits 
$64,591. 


STATE BANK AND TRUST CO.,, 
Greenwood, D. Wellsman Johnson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,097, Surplus $1,234, 
Deposits $41,586. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 929 $5,157 
Mica (sheet) (Ibs.).. . 1,144 8 
el EEE a 4,865 ° 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 2,946 2,858 
Stone (thou.)....... 3,637 5,229 
Zirconium concentrate 141 5 


CLIMATE “) 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: barite, cement, kyan- 
ite, scrap mica, rare-earth metal 
concentrates, staurolite, stone 
(crushed limestone, calcareous 
marl), titanium, and values in- 
dicated by footnote*......... 9,586 


Total South Carolina......... 22,412 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 11,943,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 32,299, softwood 
18,876, hardwood 13,423; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,851, softwood 
1,195, hardwood 656; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,411, softwood 953, hard- 
wood 458. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 9,613, 
softwood 5,288, hardwood 4,325; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 509, soft- 
wood 334, hardwood 175; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 380, softwood 262, 
hardwood 119. 





















SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina has diversified © 
industry in recent years. Beginning 
with industrial capital invested o 
$500,000,000 in 1945, the stat 
added $2 billion in new plants and 
expansions by 1960. It manufac 
tures more than 750 distinct items 
including clothing, paper and pulp. 
ood items, furniture, textile sup 
plies, meat products, concrete an 
brick. Power is obtained from hy- 
o-electric plants on the Santee, 
Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along 
he bank of the Savannah River i 
iken and Barnwell Counties has 
n fuels project. 

























Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 



































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise . 
January July to Sunset ia Temperature 
a 8 
- “ al 
STATION z i H i H 7 : § 3 3 
§ me > em ea 225-2 < 
2 = ~ Se eS ee Be ae 
: ae oe oe Sees Fe Se 
eR Sob ee ee aa Be | & z § 
Charleston (U) 9 61 39 89 70 @ 063 223 ° 31 42 32 0 
Charleston 41 61 39 89 70 . Sar “ tae tant ae 3 Ree 
Columbia (U) 332 57 38 90 71 64 f f oh Pe See Se ae 
Columbia 217 58 35 91 70 64 125 137 112 * 24 87 51 0 
Florence 146 56 36 91 70 63 119 137 109 * 25 74 41 0O 
Greenville 1018 $1 35 87 68 61 103 157 117 * 25 56 51 0O 
Spartanburg 801 52 34 88 69 60 oe ae * oe BD SO 


U: Urban site. 


“Less than 4%. f: Airport and City combined. 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 








PLANT LOCATION 





PLANT LOCATION-Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





NAME 
. CITY, STATE 


- ADDRESS 
[) No. of Copies Amount Enclosed $ 
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PLANT LOCATION 


THErES A PROF |T-mMAKING 


SITE For your Plant 













Virginia’s uncrowded 40,815 
square mile area offers numerous 
factors which industries depend 
upon for profit-making 
operations... 


easy access to raw materials, equipment 
and supplies 


rich bituminous coal fields 


plentiful sources of industrial water, 
electric power, natural gas 


top-grade transportation 


extensive beds of limestone, dolomite 
and timber 


mild year-round climate 
quality labor force 


friendly, efficient local and state govern- 
ment 


See TL 


———— 


Add to these factors a proven labor-manage- 
ment harmony, encouraged by a State Right- 
to-Work Law, and you have in Virginia an 
ideal state for industry — a wonderful place 
to live, to work and make money! 


For more facts, or for help in locating a 
plant site to meet your specific manu- 
facturing requirements — write, wire, 
phone or visit in complete confidence. . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
Room 810- PL—State Office Building, Richmond 19, Va. 
Phone Milton 4-4111 Ext. 225 








VIRGINIA 
















































Clarence M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner, Virginia Division of Industrial Development 
& Planning, 810 State Office Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


STATE LAND AREA (36th) 39,893 Sq. Mi. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (14th) 3,966,949; 
(1950 3,318,680). Percent of change 19.5. 

Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 

in pa~entheses. Left marginal numeral in- 

dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Alexandria 91,023 (61.7) 
(1) Arlington County 
(UT) 163,401 (135.4) 
(2) Charlottesville 29,427 (25.9) 
(3) Danville 46,577 (35.0) 
*(11) Hampton 89,258 (60.9) 
* (4) Lynchburg 54,790 (47.7) 
* (5) Newport News 113,662 (42.3) 
* (6) Norfolk 305,872 (213.5) 
(7) Petersburg 36,750 (35.0) 
* (8) Portsmouth 114,773 (80.0) 
* (9) Richmond 219,958 (230.3) 
*(10) Roanoke 97,110 (91.9) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


(UT) Urban Township. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Newport News-Hampton. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. 








Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (see explanatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “» 


Virginia is crossed from northeast to southwest by three distinct the largest of the physiographic provinces, varying in width 
physiographic provinces, which, east to west, are: the Coastal from 40 mi. in the north to 175 mi. along the southern border. 
plain or Tidewater region, including the Eastern Shore; the The Blue Ridge, from 3 to 20 mi. in breadth, passes entirely 
Piedmont plateau; the Appalachian mountain province. The across the state from northeast to southwest. The Great Valley 
latter is subdivided, east to west, into the Blue Ridge, Great extends diagonally across the state between the two moun- 
Valley, and Allegheny ridges. The Tidewater province occupies tain ranges. The mountains to the west reach an elevation of 
more than one-quarter of the state. The Piedmont plateau is 4,000 ft. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 



























































1958 1954 - = 

PLANT LOCATION is made pos- © 

Value added Value P ° Ea 

pes by Capital added by sible by our advertisers, the = 
manufacture | expendi- All manufac- . : * es 

teres, | ceineen:| aa leading industrial development 
teintinn Payroll | Unadjusted new number j|unadjusted organizations. Please: 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

VIRGINIA, TOTAL...... ..... 257,800 984,731 2,129,952 141,050 242,864 1,629,041 Mention PLANT LOCATION a 
Food & kindred products......... 31,312 102,833 237,654 «13,885 28,651 167,103 when contacting our advertisers. _ 
Tape manufactures............ 13,404 51,056 267,280 6,786 14,620 << : 

extile mill products............. 34,843 113,077 217,319 6,940 37,032 163, es 
Apparel & related products........ 21,604 51,996 78,315 1,774 19,584 59,293 Volunteer your opinion of the 
Lumber & wood products......... 21,994 48,695 73,267 6,943 22,767 72,647 nasi stl s ith ind : 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 16,428 56,335 103,756 3,626 15,290 79,987 ook when meeting with indus- = 
Pulp, paper & products........... 11,070 54,258 130,410 32,490 10,897 102,124 ial d | ae ite 
Printing & publishing............ 9,596 40,611 65,093 3,333 8,016 48,209 trial development organizations. 
Chemicals & products...... ose Shane 197 ee 459,425 41,491 34,977 435,655 
Rubber products................. 1,858 6,703 11,136 1,857 1,091 7,388 
Leather & leather goods.......... 5,029 12,876 18,936 225 5,137 16,682 
Stone, clay, & glass products...... 7,840 29,931 74,977 4,152 6,465 46,422 
Primary metal industries.......... 3,816 17,180 29,495 926 3,270 17,633 
Fabricated metal products........ 9,031 44,278 78,879 3,819 7,007 44,856 
Machinery, except electrical....... 4,034 17,008 32,841 1,749 2,416 15,651 
Transportation equipment........ 16,871 91,838 131,675 7,257 18,054 129,097 
Instruments & related products... . 1,650 5,608 8,311 460 1,536 6,370 








te et tt er 


PLANT LOCATION 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 












































. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 





AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
AND 1954 (B1) REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
1958 1954 MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
Value added Value (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
All y Capital added by page 327 for explanatory notes. 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manutac- 
tures, | employees,| _ ture, —— Labor Grades 
ember Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted seinen 5 10 13 
redericksburg 
1,000) | 1,000) | 2.000) neti (8/60) $1.86 $2.37 $2.66 
RICHMOND SMSA Hampton Roads 
(Consists of Richmond City; Chesterfield and Henrico Counties) (6/60) 2.00 2.71 3.05 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 41,803 192,134 448,741 22,296 37,546 343,916 Radford 
Food & kindred prod 5,228 20,954 38,624 2,098 13/997 ee ae 
Sicaseiee,.... 91116 37,515 203,198 5,770 Richmond- 
Apparel & related products.... 2,708 9,055 13,075 238 Petersburg 
Lumber & wood products 1,510 4.163 6,074 356 (3/60) 1.97 2.67 3.03 
urniture es , ’ , Southern Virginia 
Pulp, & products.......... 3,400 15,098 26,192 1,570 
Sent sy ape! ~~ gadhlaat 3,638 15,362 23,810 1033 (11/59) 158 2.42 2.92 
——_ ee ats eee? — ry "aes — Not Available 
one, c > rr ucts , ’ 
Primary ‘metal industries eres ge | aa . EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
abricated metal products... ; 3, TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
Miscellaneous manufactures we tag dh al ie Ei STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
ing Ordnance).......... 534 J 483 
PE nny ge i. 3,541 24,532 — “ip 1,296 1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Average Weekly Hours _ = -. 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS — — VIRGINIA 1,021.7 1,014.2 1,009.8 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN VIRGINIA 39.1 40.4 40.2 Norfolk- 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE Norfolk- r r ‘ Portsmouth 150.2 149.4 151.4 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 rs Richmond 166.6 165.2 163.6 
(B2) Richmond 40.1 40.4 40.9 (Continued on page 154) 
Average Weekly Earnings Average Hourly Earnings poets seceennecace teseacaenatcaneccc ane 
Sept. Aug. _ Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 «1960 «1958 1960 ©1960-1959 PAGE 320 
VIRGINIA 69.60 71.91 69.14 VIRGINIA 1.78 1.78 1.72 
Norfolk- Norfolk- dditi 1 lab inf. Z 
Portsmouth 74.49 77.11 72.65 Portsmouth 1.95 1.89 1.83 or additional labor intormation 
Richmond 81.00 81.20 79.76 Richmond 2.02 2.01 1.95 : : 
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THE WINNING TEAM THAT WAS 
NEVER CALLED OUT ON STRIKES* 


*That’s right . . . no major 
work stoppage or public in- 
convenience from strikes has 
ever occurred in the Newport 
News-Hampton Area of Vir- 


[ 


J. FRANK ALSPAUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ginia! 


This record is even more amazing 
when you consider the fact that 


Newport News-Hampton is one of 


the principal industrial centers of 
the South, according to the latest 
U.S. Census of Manufactures. 


Why don’t you consider signing 
up in this major league? You'll 
find our teamwork great, just as 
these All-Stars have - - Newport 
News Shipbuilding, Langley Re- 
search Laboratories of NASA, 
American Oil Refinery, Dow Chemi- 
cal, Union Carbide. Many smaller 
firms are on our first team, too. 


U TO FIND OUT WHAT THE SCORE IS, CONTACT 


PENINSULA INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


(Newport News-Hampton-Williamsburg) 


BOX 92, NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 











wonve best 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 





sites of 
the South . . . Chesapeake Bay Bridge Tunnel 








CHARLESTON 
MIAMI 





.. . at the first sight of the South 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


. . . for industrial growth 


Completion of the 17-mile, $200-million Chesapeake Bay bridge-tunnel will put Tidewater Virginia 
within less than seven hours of New York. It means that industries, locating here, will have a much 
wider market area for their products from a site midway on the East Coast. 


Tidewater Virginia offers a warm climate for both. business and recreation, ready access to world 
trade through the port facilities of Hampton Roads, eight trunkline railroads, an abundant and har- 
monious labor supply, and ample water, power, gas.and industrial fuels. 


A moderate climate offers good living all year round on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, and 
we invite you to inquire about the many industrial sites we have available. 


For a confidential cost free survey, researched to your exacting plant location needs, please contact: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 





TIDEWATER VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 





300 Boush Street Norfolk, Va. 
TVDC is comprised of the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; 
the counties of Accomack, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess 
Anne and Southampton. 
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(Continued) 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


VIRGINIA 278.6 276.9 276.8 
Norfolk- 

Portsmouth 15.8 16.0 16.6 

Richmond 42.9 42.6 42.5 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
B B © 
Richmond Richmond Hampton- 
Cc Cc Newport 
Newport Hampton- News- 
News- Newport Warwick 
Hampton News Norfolk- 
Norfolk- Norfolk- Ports- 
Portsmouth Ports- mouth 
mouth Richmond 
D D D 
Roanoke Roanoke Roanoke 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Big Stone Big Stone Big Stone 
Gap- Gap- Gap- 
Appalachia Appalachia Appalachia 
Richlands- Richlands- Radford- 
Bluefield Bluefield Pulaski 
Richlands- 
Bluefield 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

VIRGINIA 15.2 13.8 13.4 
Hampton 1.0 8 7 
Norfolk 2.0 1.8 1.3 
Richmond 1.4 1.4 1.3 
Roanoke 1.0 1.2 8 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
VIRGINIA 2.2 2.0 ee 


4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 24,723 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & Ist 
Professional 6,099 3,692 2,407 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 525 385 140 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 61 58 3 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1, FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 
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PLANT LOCATION 


‘2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 


TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

G. C. Sane. 5605 N. 19th St. 
DOROTHY MUNCY, Ind. Planning 


Consulor, 1850 Columbia Pike. 


Danville 


CLIFFORD GILDERSLEEVE, 344 Forest 
Circle. 


Newport News 


J. FRANK ALSPAUGH, Exec. Dir., Penin- 
sula Ind. Committee, P. Box 92. 
KING MEEHAN, Deputy pteete, : ee 
Industrial Committee, P. O. B 


Norfolk 

JESS L. CUSICK, JR., Dir. of Rsch., Tide- 
water Virginia Dev. Council, 300 Boush St. 

C. H. OSTHAGEN, Executive Director, Tide- 
water Virginia Development Council. Suite 
208, 300 Boush St. 


Petersburg 


L. A. WESTON, Ind. Consul., Appomattox 
Basin Ind. Dev. Corp., P. O. Box 707. 


Richmond 


JAMES B. GREGORY, Gen. Ind Agent, In- 
dustrial Dept., Seaboard Air Line ilroad 


Co. 

Cc. M. NICHOLSON, JR., Commission Va. 
Div. of Industrial Development, 810 State 
Office ot. 

JAMES DOLPH PERROW, Dir.-Ind. 
oe, Yeae Electric & .6 See Co., 7th & 


Richmond Chamber Of Commerce, 616 E. 
Manklin St. 

ARREN T. WHITE, Assistant Vice Pres. 
Industrial Dept., Seaboard Air Line Rail- 


road Co. 
CHRIS H. HITEMAN, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
7 ee state Chamber of Commerce, 113 


Roanoke 


H. P. COTTON, Asst. Vice Pres., Norfolk & 
Western Railway, 8 N. Jefferson St. 

JACK M. GOOD -KOONTZ, Manager, In- 
dustrial Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 108 W. Kirk Ave 

D. M. MILLER, Supv. of , = Dev., Appal- 
achian Flectric Power Co.. 40 Franklin Rd. 

STANLEY TALBOTT, Ind. Real Estate, 
Consul., Roanoke C. of C., 117 Church 
Ave., S.E 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below | 


that serve that city.) 


Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4 

Charlottesville 1, 3, 13, 14 

Danville 3, 5, 6, 13, 15 

Hampton 1, 13, 16, 17 

Lynchburg 1, 3, 7, 13, 14 

Newport News 1, 13, 16, 17 

Norfolk 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
16, 17 

Petersburg 7, 8, 11 

Portsmouth 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
(For airlines, see Norfolk) 

Richmond 1, 2, 3, 8, 11, 13 to 18 incl. 

Roanoke 7, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


2. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac R.R., Broad St. Station, Rich- 
mond 20. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

4. Washington & Old Dominion R.R., 
P.O. Box 9766, Arlington 9. 

5. Atlantic & Danville Ry., 115 W. 
Tazewell St., Norfolk 10. 

6. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 

7. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Roanoke. 

8. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

9. Norfolk Southern Ry., 
Bldg., Norfolk 10. 

10. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

11. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


13. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

14. Air Taxi: 

Holladay Aviation, Inc., Charlottes- 
ville-Albemarle Aijrport, Char- 
lottesville. 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., Preston 
Glenn Airport, Lynchburg. 

Piedmont Aviation Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Norfolk. 

Davenport Airlines, Inc., Byrd Air- 
port, Richmond. 

Roanoke Air Taxi Service, Wood- 
rum Field, Roanoke. 

15. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

16. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D.C. 

17. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

18. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


19. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 


port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


Terminal 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Chesapeake Western Ry., 141 W. 
Bruce St., Harrisonburg. 


Clinchfield R. R., 

Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

908 W. Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 26 Class I and 55 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 


(Continued on page 156) 














South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 





Ask CsO about 


Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its econom- 
ics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, trans- 
portation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Virginia, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia «+ Kentucky « 
Indiana * Michigan « Southern Ontario 
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(Continued) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: Not specified; subject to 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Richmond to: 

Chicago, Ill.—785 

New Orleans, La.—1,072 

New York, N. Y.—339 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,977 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 

Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., 
937 Water St., Norfolk. 

Service: Norfolk, Baltimore, and North 
Carolina points. 

South Atlantic Lighterage and Towing 
Co., P.O. Box 161, 49 Shirley Road, 
Warwick. 

Service: James River, Va., and Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


POWER and FUEL 


1, ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 3,410,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
170,455; 1961—225,000; 1962—400,000. 
Total—795,455. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,997,000,000 KWH, $91,- 
440,000; Residential and Other—4,440,- 
000,000 KWH, $103,519,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—10,437,000,000 
KWH, $194,959,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
4,601. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 420,000; 
Utilities, 398,000; industrial, 21,000. Un- 
developed—1,476,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 15; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 3. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 51. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 38,632 
million cu. ft. 
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9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (£6) Commercial 
and Industrial—26,500; Residential and 
Other—322,500; Total gas customers— 
349,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—309.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $20,125,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—280.9 millions of therms, 
$39,959,000; Total Gas Utility Industrv 
—590.4 millions of therms; $60,084,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—26,826,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Alexandria—le, 2g 
Arlington County—le, Ile, 2g 
Charlottesville—le, 3g 
Danville—4eg 
Hampton—leg 
Lynchburg—Se, 6g 
Newport News—leg 
Norfolk—leg 
Petersburg—le, 7g 
Portsmouth—le, 8g 
Richmond—le, 9g 
Roanoke—Se, 10g 


UTILITIES 
1. Virginia Elec. and Power Co. 


Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 
19 


2. Washington Gas Light Co. 
1100 H St., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


3. Charlottesville Gas Dept. 
Charlottesville 


4. Danville Water, Gas and Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Danville 


5. Appalachian Power Co. 
40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke 


6. Lynchburg Gas Co. 
600 Main St., Lynchburg 


7. Petersburg and Hopewell Gas Co. 
22 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg 

8. Portsmouth Gas Co. 
512-514 High St., Portsmouth 

9. Richmond Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
900 E. Broad St., Richmond 

10. Roanoke Gas Co. ; 
125 Church Ave., S. W., Roanoke 

11. Potomac Electric Power Co.—(e) 
929 E St., N. W., Washington 4, 
D.C. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 278,535 -096 

Franchise Tax 661,219 -229 
Annual Registra- 

tion Fee 313,212 -108 


Income Tax 
—— Income 


‘ax 
Personal Income 

Tax 
ga Beverage 


ax 
Intangibles Tax 
Business License Tax 


31,715,289 10.987 
76,825,230 26.615 


9,275,469 3.213 
9,449,534 3.274 
13,348,368 4.624 
76,771,120 26.597 
Timber Tax 186,674 .065 
Motor Vehicle Fees 23,638,845 8.189 
446,755 -155 


Motor Carrier Tax , 
3,708,212 1.285 


Recordation Tax 


Railway & Canal 
. Tax 20,992,218 7.273 

Insurance Tax 11,887,474 4.118 
Inheritance Tax 4,873,957 1.689 

Gift Tax 301,999 -105 

Poll Tax 1,706,281 591 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 23,330,889 

Total $288,651,416* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
129; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—177. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,530.1; DEPOSITS, $3,- 
203.7. (G1) 


Virginia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. (G2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (GI 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF NORFOLK, 300 E. Main St., Nor- 
folk 10, S. T. Northern, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits 
$182,326. 


BANK OF VIRGINIA, 800 E. Main St., 
Richmond 19, H. C. Moseley, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus $4,000, 
Deposits $122,183. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, 219 E. Broad St., 
Richmond 15, W. Harry Schwarzchild, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$6,000, Deposits $114,321. 


FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND, 9th and Main 
Sts., Richmond 17, Robert T. Marsh, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,193, Surplus 
$9,308, Deposits $250,054. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK OF COM- 
MERCE & TRUSTS, 9th and Main Sts., 
Richmond 14, J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,150, Surplus $8,- 
850, Deposits $211,980. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 201 Jefferson St., S. W., Roanoke 
11, E. H. Ould, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,400, Surplus $5,100, Deposits $98,411. 

















South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 


Our Powerful Land ...- 








We se powerful land — western Virginia and 
southern / Virginia. This is a robust land of 
industri omise; a sound land of natural and 





Power Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA “Owen svste™ 














PLANT LOCATION 


Here’s vital, needed information for 
industrial site-seekers! Instead of 
eeneral, unevaluated data, the N&W 
can now offer an unbiased, scientific 
analysis that shows positively whether 
or not your new plant will make more 
money in our territory. 


To elve you this unequivocal, dollars 
and-cents answer, the N&W engaged 
Fantus Area Research, which is mak- 
Ing an expert evaluation of its 6-state 
territory . . . first depth study of this 
size and penetration ever undertaken 
by any railroad. Fantus, which has 
helped locate 3,000 plants, analyzes, 
sifts, weighs and inte rprets il] perti- 
nent facts pinpoints the ; 


ivanta 2 


i( 
or disadvantages Ol each ‘eu More ae. 


relation to specific types of industry. 


ENDS GUESSWORK! 


Fantus surveys show 


DEEPWATER 
BRIDGE 


) WADESSORO 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Don Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, State Capitol Building, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
om STATE LAND AREA (41st) 24,080 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (30th) 1,860,421; 
(1950 2,005,552). Percent of change 7.2. 







CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Charleston 85,796 (73.5) 

(2) Clarksburg 28,112 (32.0) 

(3) Fairmont 27,477 (29.3) 

* (4) Huntington 83,627 (86.3) 

(6) Parkersburg 44,797 (29.6) 

OHIO : = ¢ * (5) Weirton 28,201 (24.0) 

* (7) Wheeling 53,400 (58.8) 

KY. * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES ()) 


West Virginia is divided into two distinct physiographic areas: the Allegheny 
plateau on the west, comprising about two-thirds of the state, and the Newer 
Appalachian or Great Valley region on the east. The Allegheny plateau inclines 
slightly toward the northwest, and is intricately dissected by streams into a maze 
Solid black counties — Standard 


of narrow canyons and steep hills. In the Newer Appalachian region are mountain 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (See ridges separated by parallel valleys. These valleys, although not always easy of 
explanatory notes—page 327). access, provide broad areas of nearly level agricultural land. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) | 4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 









































MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
1958 1954 (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 
All ~~ Capital osah ——— Labor Grad 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 5 “og - 13 
tures, employees, ral . Chestésten 
Payroll Unadjusted new number j|unadjuste 
Number (5/60) $2.55 $3.09 $3.40 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) Seasiniien: 
WEST VIRGINIA, TOTAL.... 118,634 593,408 1,204,487 164,179 122,390 988,274 (2/60) 2.18 2.66 2.95 
Food & kindred products......... 8,633 33,309 65,317 4,989 8,302 51,492 
Tobacco manufactures............ ‘ . . : ~ 
Sethe ail eeaieae eerste 1,953 5,394 10,271 120 2:355 8,233 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
feevgmeresce Gee fee Ee te tg TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
ae sees ee e J ® ° ” ’ ’ 
ee a 5,842 417 1/056 4,357 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
Printing & publishing... .. . .. 3,657 15,241 25,324 2,001 3,299 19,330 1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Chemicals & products............ 23,613 148,757 397,049 76,828 21,570 316,922 
Petroleum & coal products........ 710 3,472 f 653 677 6,384 Sept Aug Sept 
Leather & leather goods....... 819 2,593 4,945 75 933 4,164 1960 1969 1959 
Stone, clay, & glass products... ... 21,592 95,059 157,569 6,926 23,824 141,346 
Primary metal industries........ 21,592 139,495 312,601 60,755 21,886 242,262 WEST 
Soares oe ae fee i fe Bee | (VEnGIA © ass 45g: ata 
Machi 2 Mee. tess * ’ , ’ " 
meer line + gy git 3.279 15,652 49.474 1,780 4.318 41,921 Charleston 78.4 78.2 79.6 
Transportation equipment........ 1,598 8,382 12,711 866 1,365 13,647 Huntington- 
Miscellaneous manufactures ETE Sta ao oe Se Ar cae Ashland 66.4 66.2 63.0 
Adaice ees... Sa ea Tek 3/822 nae Wheeling 53.6 54.3 50.9 | 
| 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS Average Weekly Hours | 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Sept Auge Septe ~=S 6. WAGE AND SALARIED  EM- | 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE WEST PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 VIRGINIA 38.7 39.0 38.5 FOR STATE AND SELECTED j 
(B2) ‘ Charleston 40.6 41.7 40.6 AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) ) 
Wheeling 38.7 38.8 38.0 Sept. i, Sept. | 
Average Weekly Earnings Average Hourly Earnings 1960 196) 1959 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. WEST 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1969 1959 VIRGINIA 127.9 128.6 129.7 
WEST WEST Charleston 23.1 23.6 23.0 
VIRGINIA 93.27 92.04 93.56 VIRGINIA 2.41 2.36 2.43 Huntington- 
Charleston 116.93 119.26 120.17 Charleston 2.88 2.86 2.96 Ashland 23.6 24.3 20.1 
Wheeling 92.49 93.90 85.12 Wheeling 2.39 2.42 2.24 Wheeling 16.0 17.0 14.5 
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7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
E 
Charleston Charleston Charleston 
E Wheeling- 


Huntington- Huntington- Steuben- 


Ashland, Ashland, ville, O. 
Ky. Ky. F 
Wheeling Wheeling- Huntington- 
Steuben- Ashland, 


ville,O. Ky. 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Beckley Beckley Beckley 
Bluefield Bluefield Bluefield 
Clarksburg Clarksburg Clarksburg 
Fairmont Fairmont Fairmont 
Logan Logan Logan 
Martinsburg Martins- Martins- 
Morgantown burg burg 
New Mar- Morgan- Morgan- 
tinsville town town 
Parkersburg Parkers- Parkers- 
Point burg burg 
Pleasant- Point Point 
Galli- Pleasant- Pleasant- 
polis, O. Galli- Galli- 
Ronceverte- _ polis, O. polis, O. 
White Ronceverte- Ronceverte- 
Sulphur White White 
Springs Sulphur Sulphur 
Welch Springs Springs 
Welch Welch 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 29.3 24.4 27.8 
Charleston 2.8 2.4 4.0 
Huntington 4.8 4.1 3.4 
Wheeling 4.4 3.3 5.7 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
WEST VIRGINIA _ 8.7 7.3 8.2 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 19,000 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 3,337 2,059 1,278 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 444 274 170 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 7 7 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 
160 


2. FOR INFORMATION 


PLANT LOCATION 


ON CON- 


TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37. 














AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 


DON _CRISLIP, 


Director, W. Va. Ind. 


& Pub. Com‘n., SS pitel Bldg. 


Fairmont 
E. L. KEIGHRON, Industrial Development 
Monongahela 


Seqperesietes. Power Co., 
. O. Box 1392. 
Huntington 
WAYNE C. FLETCHER, Director of Indus- 


oar: fae © 
way, 

CLARENCE W. NEWMAN, Dir. of Ind. 
oa Bile. Cc. & O. Railway Co., 1301 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Charleston 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
Clarksburg 1, 8, 11 

Fairmont 1, 4 (For airline, see Clarks- 


burg) 


Huntington 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 13 
Parkersburg 1, 7, 10, 11, 13 
Weirton 6 

Wheeling 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 14 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. 


= 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Monongahela Ry., P.&L.E. Terminal 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 


. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 


Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


7. 


10. 


American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
mc 


. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 


Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


. Air Taxi: 


Kanawha Aviation, Inc., Kanawha 
Airport, Charleston. 

AeroMech., Inc., Benedum Airport, 
Clarksburg. 

Tri-State Aviation Service, Inc., 
Huntington Tri-State Airport, 
Huntington. 

Executive Airmotive, Inc., Stewart 
Air Park, Parkersburg. 


. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 


port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs. 








U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. 
ex. 

321 Post Office 

CHapel 7-0311 


Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216 


Geentesten 4, S.C. 
Sergeant Jasper 
RAymond 2-7771 


Cheyenne, Wz. 
207 Majestic Bidg. 


Tel. 8-8931 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
. Jackson 


Blvd. 

ANdover 3-3600 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
36 E. 4th St. 
DUnbar 1-2200 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
E. 6th St. & 


Superior Ave. 
erry 1-7900 


Dallas 1, Tex. 

500 So. Ervay St. 
Riverside 8-5611 
Denver 2, Colo. 


19th & Stout St. 
KEystone 4-4151 


Detroit 26, soy 
438 Federal Bl 
WOodward 3- 


Greensboro, N.C. 
} U.S. Post Office 


ldg. 
BRoadway 3-8234 


Houston 2, Tex. 
CApitol 2-7201 


Jacksonville 1, Fla. Cal 
311 W. Mo 


“ mroe St. 
Elgin 4-7111 


Kansas City 6, 
911 Walnut St. 
BAltimore 1-7000 
Los Angeles 15, 
Calif 


alif. 
1031 S. Broadway 
Richmond 9-4711 


6, Mo. sa 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 
22 North Front St. 
JAckson 6-3426 


Miami 32, Fla. 
300 NE. First Ave. 


FRanklin 9-5431 


Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

2d Ave. South and 
3d St. 

FEderal 2-3244 


New Orleans 12, 
333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

EXpress 2411 


New York 1, N.Y. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
LOngacre 3-3377 


Teietguhle 7, Pa. 
5 Chestnut St. 
Walnut 3-2400 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851 


— Pw Pa. 
107 S 
GRant 15376 


Postion 4, Oreg. 
. Morrison 


st. 
CApitol 6-3361 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 
Tel. 2-7133 


Richmond 19, Va. 
11th and Main St. 
Milton 4-9471 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 
MAin 1-8100 


Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 


SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552 


Rap, Peumaince 11, 
alif. 

555 Battery St. 
YUkon 6-3111 


vannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 
ADams 2-4755 


Seatite 4, Wash. 
909 First Ave. 
MUtual 2-3300 




















13. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 


Norfolk & Western Ry., 

8 N. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry., 

1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Western Maryland Ry., 

300 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 8 Class I and 26 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Trailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Vehicle: 60,800 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Huntington to: 

Chicago, Ill.—445 

New Orleans, La.—918 

New York, N. Y.—623 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,599 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,577,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1960—615,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,361,000,000 KWH, $68,- 
551,000; Residential and Other—1,588,- 
000,000 KWH, $42,050,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—7,949,000,000 
KWH, $110,601,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
4,918. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 208,000; 
Utilities, 101,000; industrial, 107,000. 
Undeveloped—2,160,000. 


South Atlantic States—WEST VIRGINIA 








markete+ [ 
manpoweL+ good, living. 
A West Virginia 
LOCATION! 


West Virginia’s 
MARKETS 


West Virginia, in the heart of the 
industrial east, is within 500 miles of 
four of the five leading U. S. markets. 
Accessibility is inherent in a West Vir- 
ginia location—the markets and people 
of over half the population of the U. S. 
are within a day’s journey. 





















West Virginia’s 
MATERIALS 


Coal—over 100 million tons reserves— 
natural gas, salt brines, oil, clay, lime- 
stone, water—all are in ample supply in 
West Virginia. Electric power has ex- 
panded greatly to meet the growing 
demand, and the state has 350 miles of 
navigable waterways. 5 





West Virginia’s 
MANPOWER 


The West Virginia workman is a 
skilled and adaptable producer, and 
labor can be trained to your require- 
ments under the State’s Vocational 
Education Program. Mechanization in 
mining has made available a surplus of 
dependable workers. 


West Virginia’s 
GOOD LIVING 


West Virginia is a pleasant place to 
live . . . mountains and streams are 
within easy reach of cities, and our 
system of State Parks and Forests is 
unexcelled. Cooperative government, 
friendly people, and a temperate climate 
help make West Virginia the place to 
go for industries which want to grow. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


We would like to tell you more of 
the West Virginia story. For West Vir- 
ginia brochure and any specific details 
you wish, write Executive Director, 
West Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, Room 16, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 30. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 399. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 1,593,551 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—29,800; Residential and 
Other—322,800; Total gas customers— 
352,600. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 

ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—676.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $29,865,000; Residential 
and Other—557.6 millions of therms, 
$38,296,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,234.1 millions of therms; $68,161,- 
000. 
10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—119,468,- 
000 short tons; natural gas—205 billion 
cu. ft.; crude petroleum—2,186,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—*“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Charleston—le, 2g 
Clarksburg—3e, 4g 
Fairmont—3e, 4g 
Huntington—le, 2g 
Parkersburg—3e, 4g 
Weirton—3e, 5g 
Wheeling—6e, 5g 
UTILITIES 
1. Appalachian Power Co. 
40 Franklin Road, Roanoke, Va. 
2. United Fuel Gas Co. 
1700 MacCorkle Ave. S. E., Charles- 
ton 
3. Monongahela Power Co. 
1310 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont 
4. Hope Natural Gas Co. 
445 W. Main St., Clarksburg 
5. Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
6. Wheeling Elec. Co. 
51-16th St., Wheeling 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 


Virginia Electric and Power Co.—(e) 
Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 19, 
Va. 

Equitable Gas Co.—(g) 

420 Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co.—(g) 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Potomac Light and Power Co.—(e) 
Hagerstown, Md. 





WORK WITH QUALIFIED INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—your business with them 
may be conducted anonymously 
and will be kept in complete con- 
fidence. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact thei at any 
of the tollowing addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 839,316 -467 
Property Tax 314,896 «175 
Business License 
ax 733,136 -408 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,781,889 2.105 
Gasoline Tax 34,469,570 19.187 
Motor Vehicle Fees 19,496,708 10,853 
Motor Carrier Fees 4,180,469 2.327 
Cigarette Tax 9,511,018 5.294 

ft Drinks Tax 3,768,599 2.098 
Sales Tax 32,192,804 17.920 
Use Tax 470,536 -262 

Business & 

Occupation Tax 52,375,962 29.155 
Public Utilities Tax 549,250 .306 
Insurance Tax 6,638,447 3.695 
Inheritance Tax 2,430,258 1.353 

Poll Tax 772,123 -430 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 22,677,006 

Total $179,647,528* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—106. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,427.8; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
267.7. (G1) 


West Virginia is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 4 and 5. (G2) Branch banking 
prohibited. 


CLIMATE ©) 





Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CHARLESTON NATIONAL BANK, 
201 Capitol St., Charleston 24, Paul 
Hinkle, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $4,000, Deposits $80,705. 


KANAWHA VALLEY BANK, Capito! 
and Lee Sts., Charleston 26, Hayes 
Picklesimer, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,500, 
Surplus $2,500, Deposits $76,597. 


FIRST HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK, S. W. Cor. 4th Ave. 10th St., 
Huntington 7, W. Taylor Beard, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $2,500, 
Deposits $68,912. 


WHEELING DOLLAR SAVINGS AND 
TRUST CO., 1315 Market St., Wheeling, 
R. C. Hazlett, Pres., Capital $1,800, 
Surplus $4,200, Deposits $39,812. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958— 
a omy 
Mineral dawn Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 510 $1,960 
Coal (thou.)........ 119,468 635,201 
Natural gas (mill. 

OM, Mc éncecdekee 204,581 50,734 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline 

(thou. gals.)...... 27,917 5,643 

LP-gases (thou. 

ee oc dl 235,524 12,806 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 2,186 7,629 
Salt (common) (thou.) 627 2,784 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 5,253 11,729 
Stone (thou.)....... 5,599 9,990 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: bromide, calcium- 
magnesium chloride, cement, 


lime, stone (crushed sandstone) 13,104 
Total West Virginia.......... 749,784 
FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 9,907,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 18,497, softwood 
1,535, hardwood 16,962. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise + 
January July to Sunset Fd s Temperature 
= E . 3% © 
ad So 2 lady 
§ a. se = a2 fis Ss 
3 a = ‘i a a ea ee 
s ~ ~ - > s - 7 = " ry s s s 
3 =z = = s 2 8 3 : 3 Ss oo © 
rv] é é 4 é ej S46 2 212 8-6 
Charleston 950 46 26 87 63 55 57 192 153 6106 27 99 * 
Elkins 1970 42 21 82 57 50 69 180 17019 67 3132 5 
Hunti (UV) 565 48 28 88 65 57 ee co ae we: SC © 
Park: urg (U) 615 42 26 86 65 $4 110 183 138 7 11 23 97 2 
Petersburg (U) ’53 1013 44 23 88 60 53 83 177 125 6 36 34116 1 


U: Urban site. “Less than 44. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





South Atlantic States—WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


+ BARTOW 
DURBIN 4 


MARLINTON 4 


GILBERT 


Ask CsO about | 
West Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know West Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its 
economics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on market- 
ing, transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in West Virginia, this organization is 
ready to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia 
indiana « Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 


* West Virginia + Kentucky « Ohio 
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ILLINOIS 


Arnold Maremont, Superintendent, Division of Industrial Planning and Development, 
Capitol Building, Springfield, Illinois. 


STATE LAND AREA (24th) 55,935 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (4th) 10,081,158; 
(1950) 8,712,176). Percent of change 15.7. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. Left mar- 
ginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Alton 
(34) Arlington 
Heights 
(2) Aurora 
(3) Belleville 
(4) Berwyn 
(5) Blooming- 
ton 
(7) Calumet 
City 
* (6) Champaign 


43,047 


27,878 
63,715 
37,264 
54,224 


36,271 


25,000 
49,583 


(32.5) 


(8.7) 
(50.5) 
(32.7) 
(51.2) 


(34.1) 


(15.7) 
(39.5) 


* (7) Chicago 3,550,404 (3,620.9) 


(27) Chicago 
Heights 
(8) Cicero 
(9) Danville 
*(10) Decatur 
(13) Des Plaines 
(11) East St. 
Louis 
(12) Elgin 
(18) Elmhurst 
(13) Evanston 
(29) Freeport 
(14) Galesburg 
(15) Granite 
City 
(30) Harvey 
(32) Highland 
Park 
(16) Joliet 
(17) Kankakee 
(18) Maywood 
*(19) Moline 
(33) Oak Lawn 
(20) Oak Park 
(27) Park Forest 


34,331 
69,130 
41,856 
78,004 
34,886 


81,712 
49,447 
36,991 
79,283 
26,628 
37,243 


40,073 
29,071 


25,532 
66,780 
27,666 
27,330 
42,705 
27,471 
61,093 
29,993 


(24.5) 
(67.5) 
(37.8) 
(66.2) 
(14.9) 


(82.2) 
(44.2) 
(21.2) 
(73.6) 
(22.4) 
(31.4) 


(29.4) 
(20.6) 


(16.8) 
(51.6) 
(25.8) 
(27.4) 
(37.3) 

(8.7) 
(63.5) 

(8.1) 


(13) Park 

Ridge 32,659 (16.6) 
(31) Pekin 28,146 (21.8) 
*(21) Peoria 103,162 (111.8) 
(22) Quincy 43,793 (41.4) 
*(23) Rock- 

ford 126,706 (92.9) 
*(24) Rock 

Island 51,863 (48.7) 
(13) Skokie 59,364 (14.8) 
*(25) Spring- 

field 83,271 (81.6) 
* (6) Urbana 27,294 (22.8) 
(26) Waukegan 55,719 (38.9) 
(28) Wilmette 28,268 (18.1) 


* Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area title city. 


SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 
2 OR MORE CITIES WITH- 
IN STATE (A3) 
Champaign-Urbana. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “! 


Illinois is the third most level state 
in the Union. The average elevation 
is about 600 ft. with the highest on 
the Illinois-Wisconsin boundary. Its 
surface is an inclined plane whose 
general slope is toward the south 
and southwest. The fertile soil of its 
plains, and its nearly 500 streams, 
have exerted a predominant influ- 


ence on the economy of the state. The Illinois and Chicago rivers are out- 
standing examples of the latter, though their tributaries contribute to the 
drainage of their regions, which is far better than the state’s low elevation 
and comparatively level surface would suggest. Except for the extreme 
southern point, the state lies wholly in the Great Plains region. 
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Solid black counties—Standard Me- 
tropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundary (see 
explanatory notes—page 327). 





J. J. HARRINGTON @& CO. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


SALES & MERGERS 


OF OPERATING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Serving Industry for Over 50 Years 


22 WEST MONR 


Financial 


OE STREET CHICAGO 3 
6-1322 











INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 

ILLINOIS 

Bellwood 


H. J. ROTH, Manager, Industrial Develop- 
ment, Northern Illinois Gas Company, 615 
Eastern Ave. 


Bloomington 
ROBERT J. LINDLEY, Mgr. Dir., Blooming- 
ton Assn. of Commerce, 212 E. Washington 


Carbondale 


ROBERT S. HENDERSON, Industrial Con- 
sultant, ~~ of Community Development, 
Southern Univ. 


Chicago 
GENE F. CERMAK, wig 4 Industrial 
ovetegment, eo ~ W. Madison. W. Railway 


<a ey Be! Industrial 
HENRY Manager, lus 
Development,” New 3 York Central System, 


n St. 
GEORGE Ww mCOxe heat. to Pres., Atchison, 
Fo & Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson 


KURT DREIFUSS, Ind. Dev. Specialist, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 
Py So. Dearborn St. 

A. ERNST, Director Ind. Dev., geome & 
~ astern Ill. Railroad Co., 332 So. Michigan 
ve 

J. S. FROST, Gen. Ind. Agent, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, 135 R Eleventh Place. 

MAURICE FULTON, Fantus Factory Lo- 
cating Serv.. dential 

Ww. S. PORTER, Asst. Director, Industrial 
Development, Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
Railroad Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave. 

E. PAUL QUERL, Consultant in Manage- 
ment, 546 W. Washington Boulevard. 

JAMES E. RICE, V. P., Clearing Industrial 


District, Inc., 38 S. Dearborn St. 
FRANK C. STERN, Gen. .. Central Man- 
ufacturing District, 38 S. arborn St. 


E. J. STOL s Dir. Ind. & Real Estate 
a C. M. St. P. & P.R.R., 286 Union Sta- 


tion. 
JOHN H. SYKORA, Gen’l Western Agent, 
peangee Parts Authority, 224 S. Michigan 


L. TRIMBLE, Mgr, Ind. Dew, scenes 
Edison Co., 72 W. Adams S$ 

CARL D. WILKINS, Indus. Ast, The Penn- 

Pe i Railroad, 626 Union le ara 4 ie. 
WILLSON, a r, 


opment, Chicago of dt & 
Industry, One ' LaBelle St. 


Chicago Heights 
PEIRCE VANDERCOOK, Exec. 


The 
Committee for Chicago eights, 1632 
Chicago Rd. 


Decatur 


HENRY H. BOLZ, Exec. Sec., Association of 
Commerce. Decatur Club Bldg. 

CHARLES W. McCAULLA, Industrial Dev. 
grenew, Illinois Power Co., 500 S. 27th 


Galesburg 


ROY HARDING, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 54 S. Kellogg St. 


LaSalle 


et wr is W. BLOMGREN, Ind. Director, 
of C of LaSalle-Peru- amy Spring 


Valley, 12644 Marquette 

Mattoon 

GEO. M. PENDELL, Exes. Sect., Mattoon 
Assn. of Commerce, P. O. Box 502 
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Peoria 
JAMES R. GILCHRIST, er, Industrial 
Development Council, Peoria Association 


of Commerce, 307 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Rockford 

SHELDON A. COXHEAD, Sales Mer. Cen- 
tral Illinois Elec. & Gas Co., 303 N. Main 

Rock Island 

LEWIS H. _, Dir. Area ey gpeeee 
nois Gas & Elec. Co., 319-18th 

Shelbyville 


FRED W. SIMMERING, Exec. Sec’ 
ry me Chamber of Commerce, 
s 


Springfield 
JAMES F. CANNON, ompesintendet Div. 
of Ind. P’ elopment, State of 


& Dev 
is, oom 16. State Copttst ide. 
ROBERT F. DAVIS, . 
Co Association Of Commerce & In- 


uncil, 
d , 325 E. Adams. 
ROY E. YUNG, Exec. Dir., Area Ind. Dev. 
Comm., 2421 S. College. 
Sterling 
DONALD A. LOKEN, ag Be, 'z Stesling. 
Rock Falls Commi unity Dev. 
Lawrence Bldg. 
Waukegan 
= L. DAPRON, Mer. Wauke; eet. 
Chamber of Commerce, 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
\ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
ome Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
ILLINOIS, TOTAL............ 1,188,895 6,207,059 11,552,558 702,999 1,222,428 9,663,848 
Food & kindred products......... 128,814 648,033 1,582,681 76,370 140,151 1,337,344 
Textile mill products............. 8,367 35,121 62,458 2,146 10,080 61,885 
Apparel & related products........ 44,202 147,109 244,378 3,710 50,817 232,526 
Lumber & wood products......... 11,689 49,079 73,581 2,450 12,495 69,020 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 25,558 116,380 190,199 6,2 27,363 179,575 
Pulp, paper & products........... 32,183 160,310 278,788 22,617 30,760 ¥ 
Printing & publishing............ 94,163 535,010 904,418 45,380 93,944 756,506 
Chemicals & products............ 49,955 275,426 868,05. 65,641 50,403 663,699 
Petroleum & coal products........ 14,151 * 211,211 0,266 4,990 204,796 
Leather & leather goods.......... 18,893 62,295 116,089 1,875 21,871 116,627 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 37,786 193,168 400,409 25,918 32,684 286,778 
Primary m industries.......... 84,404 496,332 804,651 122,853 94,344 827,486 
Fabricated metal products........ 127,257 675,251 1,173,655 78,129 118,663 934,353 
Machinery, except electrical....... 191,884 1,040,649 1,987,940 94,666 202,167 1,649,787 
Electrical machinery............. 144,675 700,660 1,247,393 56,083 137,228 1,015,075 
Transportation equipment........ 45,154 256,616 666,261 17,395 } 50,986 475,528 
Instruments & related products 30,701 151,541 287,031 8,956 31,879 234,404 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 45,329 207,341 396,702 18,457 49,577 339,335 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 47,389 339,612 were oan 385 asec 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


CHICAGO SM 


SA 
(Consists of Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, McHenry, and Will Counties, 


Hlinois) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 856,881 4,585,276 8,190,535 467,519 890,048 6,978,959 

89,410 459,276 1,107,215 43,641 
31,692 115,064 196,993 2,828 
6,633 31,096 43,731 1,092 
20,771 97,182 156,789 5,079 
25,058 125,261 210,1 15,236 
9,796 468,985 795,373 37,257 
34,766 195,190 608,064 32,212 
6,255 36,581 x 6,386 

18,811 97,136 182,220 11,119 Not Available 
54,895 322,010 523,262 96,678 
96,135 517,743 873,651 64,210 
116,984 653, 885 1,124,136 50,433 
123,390 606,664 1,044,334 49,898 
33,818 192,406 561,242 12,186 
35,014 162,178 293,552 15,685 
41,078 299,595 cose ees 








CHICAGO AND GARY-HAMMOND-EAST CHICAGO SMSA’s 


(Consists of me Du Page, 
Illinois; Lake and Porter Counties, Indiana) 


a Lake, McHenry and Will Counties 





ALL INDUSTRIES TOTAL.... 955,437 5,187,966 9,470,321 717,074 991,906 7,961,986 
Food & kindred products......... 92,848 479,730 1,159,976 49,299 101,689 964,249 
Textile mill products............. 6,176 27,958 47,817 1,786 7,327 48,810 

Apparel & related products 32,750 118,1 203,707 3,803 38,230 195,103 
Lumber & wood products......... 6,84 32,036 45,195 1,139 7,752 46,929 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 21,188 98,776 159,474 6,057 22,564 150,931 
Pulp, paper & Ct <4 okies és 25,523 127,786 215,962 16,216 24,108 178,456 
Printing & publishing............ 81,508 478,103 810,076 38,890 81,698 677,109 
Chemicals & products............ 8,068 215,422 716,84 46,224 37,658 16, 
Petroleum & coal products........ 15,161 94,771 179,628 50,747 16,703 188,490 
Leather & leather goods.......... 8,439 34,921 58,729 1,179 9, 57,234 
Stone, clay & glass ee. . 22,226 116,214 225,915 16,341 18,25 148,501 
Primary metal industries. . .... 113,648 694,115 1,316,404 280,954 122,756 1,149,090 
Fabricated metal products. Reis sarc 104,247 565,274 957,848 66,487 95,610 750,817 
Machinery except electrical... .... 119,620 300 1,148,988 52,643 124,975 1,019,306 
Electrical machinery............. ¥ 608,085 1,046,644 50,015 117,632 1,969 
Transportation ‘equipment need eee 37,477 213,582 591,080 13,475 47,138 447,681 
Instruments & ited products 23 "085 122, "782 237, 785 7,265 24,810 191, "407 
M manufactures 

(including oe 36,834 171,140 305,612 16,856 39,288 259,223 
Administrative & auxiliary....... - 41,477 302, 210 wane sees 40,952 nieve 











East North 

















1958 1954 
All wae Capital edded | by 
y 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
eisiaie Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 




















PEORIA SMSA 
(Consists of Peoria and Tazewell Counties, lilinois) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 





36,339 192,003 490,055 21,217 40,953 362,496 
Food & kindred products......... 6,587 36,379 113,577 3,151 7,621 106,184 
Apparel & related products........ 457 1.360 1,729 18 606 2,450 
Lumber & wood products......... 577 2,755 3,926 76 454 1,786 
Pulp, paper & products........... 952 4,476 9,089 417 948 7,619 
Printing & publishing............ 1,366 7,528 12,096 790 1,423 10,845 
Chemicals & products............ 601 3,205 5,359 402 582 4,063 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 499 2,235 4,269 299 373 1,744 
Fabricated metal products pane wate 1,008 4,715 7,613 560 804 5,783 
Machinery, except electrical....... 16,511 80,645 287,265 21,585 185,791 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 4,084 23,901 pee 3,174 page 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 


Central States—ILLINOIS 


Rockford 
(7/60) 2.17 2.67 2.98 
Savanna 
(12/60) 2.24 2.68 2.95 
(11/60) 2.28 2.70 2.98 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


A 
ce et) 
ILLINOIS 3,437.5 3,409.8 3,440.3 
Chicago wees 2,363.4 2,382.1 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


A 
oo SS ie 
ILLINOIS 1,182.5 1,170.8 1,218.7 
Chicago cove. 835.7 B43 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 


2 a 
= inital aie eis dak as tae a ee ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
an rw. ae Om oo eee ee oe PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
1960 1960 1959 page 327 for explanatory notes. Area Classification Criteria 
ILLINOIS 97.18 96.02 ——— Labor Grades ——— Nov. ~ Nov. Nov. 
Chicago 99.80 98.16 ? 5 10 13 1960 nes or 
Average Weekly Hours —— - Chicago Aurora Aurora 
— 2 = (11/60) $2.32 $2.70 $2.92 Davenport- Davenport- Davenport- 
ILLINOIS 39.9 40.7 Chicago Rock Rock Rock 
Chica. , < (4/60) 2.35 2.94 3.30 Island- Island- Island- 
go “= Decatur Moline Moline Moline 
Average Hourly Earnings (11/60) 2% 2.30: .:208 Peoria Rockford Rockford 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Peoria Rockford Cc D 
1960 1960 1959 (11/60) 2.43 2.95 3.26 Chicago Chicago 
ILLINOIS 2.44 2.36 Rock Island Joliet Joliet 
Chicago 2.48 2.40 (12/60) 2.34 2.86 3.20 Peoria Peoria 





CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
e 





6 40 ACRES 


zoned and waiting for your 
Midwestern plant or warehouse 


If you’re considering the advantages of a mid-America 
location, take a long, hard look at Central Illinois. Here 
are 6400 acres of prime sites already zoned for industry 
. . . and served by excellent rail facilities, new multi- 
pronged highway outlets, full-size air terminal facilities 
and the Illinois waterway. Metropolitan area population 
is near the 300,000 mark, providing a diversified, skilled 
labor force. Water is plentiful from both the Illinois River 
and underground sources . . . new electric power facilities 
have been completed . . . 200,000,000 tons of coal lie 
within a few hours’ rail transit. 

We take particular pains in supplying you with all the 
information you want — quickly and confidentially. Write 
directly to me . . . or phone collect to Peoria 699-3941. 


I a ee 


J. Russet CouLTEer 
President 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Company 


OFFICES IN 17 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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PLANT LOCATION 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 
Centralia Centralia Canton 
Harrisburg Harrisburg Centralia 
Herrin- Herrin- Decatur 
Murphys- Murphys- Harrisburg 
boro-West boro-West Herrin- 
Frankfort Frankfort Murphys- 
Mount Mount boro-West 
Carmel- Carmel- Frankfort 
Olney Olney Litchfield 
Mount Mount Mount 
Vernon Vernon Carmel- 
Olney 
Mount 
Verno: 
Springfield 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
(month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

ILLINOIS 90.4 80.7 83.0 
Chicago 54.1 47.0 44.9 
Davenport 5 2.8 1.4 
Peoria 4.8 3.8 8.6 
Rockford 2.6 2.1 1.2 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
ILLINOIS 3.4 3.1 3.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 63,036 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s& 1st 


Professional 18,505 12,303 6,202 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 3,911 2,714 1,197 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 747 688 59 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 80 

Arlington Heights 7 

Aurora 1, 7, 8, 9, 

Belleville 10, 11, 12, 13 

Berwyn 1, 10 

Bloomington 2, 6, 10, 14, 55 

Calumet City 18, 36 

Champaign 3, 6, 10, 15, 55 

Chicago 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 15 to 24 
incl., 26 to 41 incl., 53 to 79 incl. 

Chicago Heights 6, 9, 18, 21, 25, 26 

Cicero 1, 18, 19, 37 

Danville 6, 15, 21, 55, 67 

Decatur 3, 10, 15, 17, 40, 55 

Des Plaines 7, 41 

East St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 30, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46 (For airlines, see St. Louis, Mo.) 

Elgin 7, 8, 26, 57 

Elmhurst 7, 8, 10, 24 

Evanston 7, 26 

Freeport 7, 10, 26 

Galesburg 1, 16 

Granite City 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 21, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46 


Harvey 10, 18, 34 

Highland Park 7, 27 and, thru Winnetka, 
56 

Joliet 2, 6, 9, 16, 26, 30 

Kankakee 6, 10 

Maywood 7, 8, 24, 36 

Moline 1, 26, 30, 47, 55, 57, 74 

Oak Lawn 15 

Oak Park 7, 18 

Park Ridge 7 

Pekin 2, 6, 10, 16, 48, 50, 51 

Peoria 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 30, 40, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 55, 57, 60, 73 

Quincy 1, 15, 55 

Rockford 1, 7, 10, 26, 55, 69 

Rock Island 1, 26, 30, 47 (For airlines, 
see Moline) 

Skokie 7, 27 

Springfield 2, 3, 10, 15, 17, 48, 55, 6u 

Urbana 3, 6, 15, 55 

Waukegan 7, 9, 27 

Wilmette 7 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

2. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

3. Illinois Terminal R.R., 710 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

4. Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt 
rae 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

5. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 


No. 


6. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 

8. Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Ry., 
Wheaton. 

9. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

10. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5. 

11. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

12. Peabody Short Line, 2100 Ridge 
Ave., East St. Louis. 

13. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

16. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

17. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

18. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 

19. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 47 West Polk 
St., Chicago 5. 

20. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

21. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

22. Chicago & Illinois Western R.R., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5. 

23. Chicago & Western Indiana R.R., 47 
West Polk St., Chicago 5. 

24. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7. 











25. Chicago Heights Termimal Transfer 
R.R., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
4. 


26. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R. R., Union Station, Chicago 6. 


27. Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2. 


28. Chicago Produce Terminal Co., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, or 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


29. Chicago River & Indiana R.R., La- 
Salle St. Station, Chicago 5. 


30. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5. 

31. Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

32. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

33. Erie-Lackawanna R.R., 
Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

34. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

35. Illinois Northern Ry., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

36. Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

37. Manufacturers Junction Ry., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

38. Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

39. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. 

40. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

41. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo Line), First Nation- 
al-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Mina. 

42. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

43. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

44. Alton & Southern R.R., 320 No. 4th 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

45. Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

46. Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

47. Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. 

48. Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry., 
Illinois Bldg., Springfield. 

49. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


50. Peoria & Pekin Union Ry., Peoria. 


51. Peoria Terminal Co., LaSalle St. 
Station, Chicago 5. 


52. Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R., P.O. 
Box 1259, Peoria. 


Midland 


AIRLINES (D2) 


53. Great Lakes Air Lines, 36 N. Clark 
«St, Chicago. 
54. Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., 200 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


55. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


56. Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc., 

5240 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38. 

57. Air Taxi: 

Air Ambulance, Div. of Trans-Amer- 
ican Aviation Service, O’Hare 
Field, Midway Airport and Morris 
Airport, Chicago. 

Helicopter Air Lift, Div. Skymotive, 
Inc., O’Hare Field, Chicago Inter- 
national Airport, Chicago. 

Tufts-Edgcumbe, Inc., Elgin Airport, 
Elgin. 

Aeroline Flight Service, Quad City 
Airport, Moline. 

Byerly Aviation, Inc., Greater Peoria 
Airport, Peoria. 

58. Capitol Airways, Berry Field, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
59. Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 

Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

60. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

61. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

62. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D. C. 


63. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

64. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

65. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

66. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

67. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

68. Lufthansa-German Airlines, 555 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

69. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

70. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

71. Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

72. Trans-Canada Air Lines, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

73. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

74. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38. 

75. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 36 No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

76. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


77. BOAC-British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 69 E. Madison St., Chicago. 

78. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 

79. KHS Air Freight Service, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

80. Hempel Helicopter, Inc., Lambert- 
St. Louis Municipal Airport, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Inc., 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 
Central Fwd. Co., 509 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago. 


Central States Frt. Service, Inc., 433 
W. Harrison St., Chicago. 

Clipper Carloading Co., 323 West Polk 
St., Chicago. 

Hawaiian Frt. Fwders., Ltd., 208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Inland Shipping Co., 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

international Forwarding Co., 200 B. 
Illinois St., Chicago. 

Lifschultz Fast Frt., 28 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 2. 

Merchant Shippers Assn., 
Western Ave., Chicago. 
Pacific and Atlantic Shippers, Inc., 
356 North Halsted St., Chicago. 
Pacific Forwarding Assn., 210 East 
Illinois St., Chicago. 

Westland Fwd. Co., 1858 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 65 Class I and 171 Class I 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 42 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 

combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 16,000 pounds; 18,000 pounds 
(pneumatic tires on concrete, con- 
crete based and designated high- 
ways). 

Tandem axles: 16,000 pounds per 
axle. 

Per inch of tire width: Pneumatic 
tire: not specified; solid tire: 800 
pounds, 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Chicago to: 


New Orleans, La.—957 

New York, N. Y.—832 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,212 
Dallas. Tex.—971 


WATER CARRIERS (D6, D7) 

Blaske, Inc., 210 Williams St., Alton. 
Service: Points on the Illinois Water- 
way and from St. Louis to Muscatine. 

Gartland Steamship Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

Service: Between points on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 
Hay, John L., Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. 

Service: Between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. and Houston, Tex., and 
intermediate points via Illinois Water- 
way, Mississippi River, and Gulf Intra- 
coastal 

Mechling, A. L., Barge Lines, Inc., 51 
N. Desplaines, Joliet. 

Service: Points on the Mississippi 
River System. 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Why are more and more industries 
choosing Northern Illinois for new 
plant locations? 


The answer is clear and simple: 


Ample gas supplies are now avail- 
able to all forms of industry, for 
both space heating and processing. 


If you are considering a new plant 
site, it will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of this area. 

We'll be pleased to assist you in 
locating. Write: Harold J. Roth, 
Manager, Industrial Development, 
Northern Illinois Gas Company, 
615 Eastern Avenue, Bellwood, III. 


NORTHERN 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 

Midwest Towing Co., Inc., 111 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2. 
Service: Intracoastal Waterway, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Tennessee rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 9; publicly owned, 8. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 8,897,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
358,000; 1961—371,000; 1962—325,000; 
1963—510,000. Total—1,564,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—20,679,000,000 KWH, $369,- 
319,000; Residential and Other—10,736,- 
000,000 KWH, $300,419,000; Total 
Electric Utility Industry—31,415,000,000 
KWH, $669,738,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
13,100. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 42,000; Util- 
ities, 38,000; industrial, 3,000. Undevel- 
oped—1,209,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 55; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
527. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 175,110 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—122,700; Residential and 
Other—2,085,500; Total gas customers 
—2,208,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: 
Commercial and Industrial—2,868.4 mil- 
lions of therms, $124,226,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—2,113.6 millions of 
therms, $229,368,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—4,982.0 millions of therms; 
$353,612,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—43,912,000 
short tons; natural gas—13 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—80,275,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


(E6) | 





Alton—leg 
Arlington Heights—2e, 3g 
Aurora—2e, 3g 
Belleville—4eg 
Berwyn—2e, 3g 
Bloomington—4e, 3g 
Calumet City—2e, 3g 
Champaign—4eg 
Chicago—2e, 5g 
Chicago Heights—2e, 3g 
Cicero—2e, 3g 
Danville—4eg 
Decatur—4eg 

Des Plaines—2e, 3g 
East St. Louis—le, 4g 
Elgin—2e, 3g 
Elmhurst—2e, 3g 
Evanston—2e, 3g 
Freeport—2e, 6g 
Galesburg—4eg 
Granite City—4eg 
Harvey—2e, 3g 
Highland Park—2e, 11g 
Joliet—2e, 3g 
Kankakee—2e, 3g 
Maywood—2e, 3g 
Moline—7eg 

Oak Lawn—2e, 3g 
Oak Park—2e, 3g 
Park Forest—2e, 3g 
Park Ridge—2e, 3g 
Pekin—8eg 
Peoria—8eg 
Quincy—9%eg 
Rockford—6eg 

Rock Island—7eg 
Skokie—2e, 3g 
Springfield—8eg, 10e 
Urbana—4eg 
Waukegan—2e, 11g 
Wilmette—2e, 3g 


UTILITIES 


1. Union Elec. Co. 
315 N. 12th. Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2. Commonwealth Edison Co. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 
3. Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
50 Fox St., Aurora 
4. Illinois Power Co. 
500 S. 27th St., Decatur 
5. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
6. Central Illinois Elec. and Gas Co. 
303 N. Main St.. Rockford 
7. Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec. Co. 
206 E. Second St., Davenport, Ia. 
8. Central Illinois Light Co. 
316 S. Jefferson Ave., Peoria 
9. Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
607 E. Adams St., Springfield 
10. Springfield W. L. & P. Dept. 
Seventh and Monroe Sts., Springfield 
11. North Shore Gas Co. 
209 Madison St., Waukegan 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (E5, E7) 


Interstate Power Co.—(eg) 
1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 











copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 





Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 5,913,846 -704 
Property Tax 28,621 .003 
Private Car 
Companies 697,653 -083 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 32,757,254 3.906 
Gasoline Tax 144,987,495 17.287 
Motor Vehicle Fees 105,091,042 12.530 
Cigarette Tax 49,312, 181 5.879 
Public Utilities Tax 651,693 5.324 
Sales Tax 3 6, 550,030 44.896 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 28,014,537 3.340 
Inheritance Tax 23,750,458 2.832 
Unemployment 
pensatoin Tax 120,368,553 


Total $838,724,258°* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
396; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—562. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $18,625.9; DEPOSITS, $16,- 
856.3. (G1) 


Illinois is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8. (G2) Branch banking pro- 
hibited. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO, 33 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Robert E. 
Straus, Pres., (000’s), Capital $7,500, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $420,493. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK IN 
CHICAGO, 728 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 7, J. Ross Humphreys, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$99,321. 


CHICAGO CITY BANK & TRUST 
CO., 815 W. 63rd St., Chicago 21, W. 
Norbert Engles, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,250, Surplus $2,250, Deposits $107,- 
857. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Frank G. Anger, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,500, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $204,149. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF CHICAGO, 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Arthur T. Leonard, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $10,000, 
Deposits $384,116. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATION- 
AL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, 231 So. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 90, Richard A. Aishton, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $100,000, Surplus $150,- 
000, Deposits $2,387,107. 


DROVERS NATIONAL BANK, 1542 
W. 47th St., Chicago 9, Leo R. Gruber, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $93,647. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO, 130 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Edgar Heymann, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,600, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $117,- 
819. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO, Dearborn, Monroe and Clark 
Sts., Chicago 90, G. A. Freeman, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $125,000, Surplus 
$135,000, Deposits $2,707,636. 


HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ken- 
neth V. Zwiener, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$20,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
$737,619. 


LAKE VIEW TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, 3201 No. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, E. C. Burmeister, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$181,929. 


LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Harold 
Meidell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,375, 
Surplus $3,625, Deposits $155,352. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 50 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Edward 
Byron Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,- 
500, Surplus $21,000, Deposits $705,946. 


NORTHWEST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO, 3985 Milwaukee, Chicago 
41, W. H. Heitmann, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $1,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits 
$96,269. 


PIONEER TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
4000 W. North Ave., Chicago 39, R. H. 
Lovett, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $2,500, Deposits $148,343. Not 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


SEARS BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
3401 W. Arthington, Chicago 24, J. E. 
Thompson, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $121,168. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NATIONAL 
CITY, 8 St. Clair, National Stock Yards, 
Eugene S. Williams, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
- an Surplus $7,000, Deposits $113,- 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Cocktail 


TAKE 






28,000 cubic feet of water per second 


els ies ke apocci 


ADD 


17 Trunk Line Railroads 
tte 


~~ 
Lew Priced Power and Fuel 2 ; 3 


a 


GARNISH WITH 


55 Major Truck Lines 
5 Barge Lines 


17,000 acres of land 


Local manufacturers of 





Chas ; 
Brass 

Steel 

Aluminum | 
Paperboard = 


MIX WELL 


In an area rich with History, 


+ Culture, Education and Recre- 





ation. 


RESULT: 









A PERFECT INDUSTRIAL 


SITE FOR ANY PROGRES- 


SIVE, EXPANDING BUSI- 


NESS OR INDUSTRY 


Alton - Wood River, Illinois 
Greater Alton Association of Commerce 


604 East Broadway HOward 5-6676 


Alton, Illinois 
INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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T. W. Schulenberg, Executive Director, Indiana Department of Commerce & Industry, 
333 State House, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


STATE LAND AREA (38th) 36,205 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (11th) 4,662,498; 
(1950 3,934,224). Percent of change 18.5. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 















* (1) Anderson 49,061 (46.8) (14) Mishawaka 33,361 (32.9) 


(2) Bloomington 31,357 (28.1) *(15) Muncie 68,603 (58.4) 
* (3) East Chicago 57,669 (54.2) (16) New Albany 37,812 (29.3) 

(4) Elkhart 40,274 (35.6) (17) Richmond 44,149 (39.5) 
* (5) Evansville 141,543 (128.6) *(18) South Bend 132,445 (115.9) 
* (6) Fort Wayne 161,776 (133.6) *(19) Terre Haute 72,500 (64.2) 
* 
* - Se ya "as * Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
* 


(9) Indianapolis 476,258 (427.1) Pg cats 
(10) Kokomo 47,197 (38.6) \ioRE CITIES WITHIN STATE 
(11) Lafayette 42,330 (35.5) (A3) 

(12) Marion 37,854 (30.0) 
(13) Michigan City 36,653 (28.3) @4!y-Hammond-East Chicago 





PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The greater part of Indiana’s surface is undulating 
prairie land with a range of sand hills in the north and 
a chain of rocky hills in the south. In the northern por- 
tion of the state there are a number of lakes of glacial 
origin, while in the southern counties there are numer- 
ous caves and mineral springs. The soil of the greater 
part of the state is exceedingly fertile. The most fertile 
part of the state is the Wabash valley; the least fertile, 


the sandy region of small extent immediately south of 
Lake Michigan. 


warnicK 


‘« 





INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 4 

1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL : 

STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- Solid black counties—Standard Met- 

UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 tropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundaries (see 

2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- explanatory notes—page 327). 

TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 





MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





ROYER K. BROWN, Director of Area & 3, GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT Pert ee, Sa. Innapeks Power & 


Light Co., 25 Monument Circle OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) — a oi T H. HARGREA — ry =e. oe MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
a Panhandle Eastern ve . AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
T. W. SCHULENBERG, ve Director, (B2) 
Elkhart joan Dept. of Commerce, Average Weekly Earnings 
WILLIAM C. HECK, JR, Exec. VP, Elk- © PAUL STARRETT, Ptnr., Klein & Kuhn, 620 —- = = 
hart C. of C., 419 S. Second St. Guaranty Bldg. ape _ 
FLOYD J. HUTCHISON, Hutchison In- INDIANA 100.27 99.41 97.68 
dustry-Business Serv., 341-A Equity Bldg. Michigan City 
EUGENE H. STEARNS, Gen. Mgr., Michigan Average Weekly Hours 
Evansville City Chamber of Commerce, Franklin Sept. Aug. Sept. 
AMOS MARTIN, Gen’l. Mgr., Evansville St. 1960 19% 1959 
Chamber of Commerce, 117 Main St. South Bend INDIANA 40.1 39.9 41.2 
u 
Fort Wayne J. FRANK HARTWIG, Exec. Dir., Comm Average Hourly Earnings 
HERMAN G. STEEGMAN, Ind. Dev. Cons., of 100, South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind., Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., 2101 Spy 608 Sherland Bldg. 196019801959 
Run Ave. INDIANA 2.50 2.49 2.37 
Terra Haute 
— ae we eyes PAUL J, PFISTER, J. B. Pfister Co., 662 a esi a — 
ANLE . HARRISON, Mgr. . = C) TES 4 
Ww ° 
CHARLES JOLLIFF, Exec. Vice President, REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
Gary Industrial Foundation, 578 Broadway. LABOR and JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
Indianapolis MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
FREDERIC J. A. BEYER, Mgr-Ind. Devt. MANUFACTURING (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
a eS eee (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) page 327 for explanatory notes. 
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—— Labor Grades —— 
5 10 13 
Fort Wayne 
(12/60) $2.35 $2.81 $3.09 
Indianapolis 
(10/59) 2.28 2.87 3.16 
South Bend | 
(5/60) 2.26 2.71 2.98 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

INDIANA 1,448.7 1,424.4 1,400.1 
Evansville] 62.2 62.6 61.2 
Fort Wayne 80.8 80.7 82.8 
Indianapolis 290.9 289.2 295.9 
South Bend 80.5 76.5 84.5 

6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
INDIANAi 597.2 580.5 574.4 
Evansvalle 23.5 23.7 22.7 
Fort Wyne $3.5 33.9 35.6 
Indianapolis 99.1 98.1 106.9 
South Bend 37.3 33.7 42.0 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 
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: Mention PLANT LOCATION when 


: contacting our advertisers. 


" Oct. Now. 
ise ise ist ie 
Cc Cc c INDIANA 48.1 35.2 37.4 
Indianapolis Fort Wayne Indianapolis Evansville ss is 3.1 
D Indianapolis D Fort Wayne 2.8 1.9 1.5 
Evansville South Bend Fort Wayne Gary-Hammond 10.8 6.9 NA 
Fort Wayne D Terre Haute Indianapolis 6.6 5.5 4.9 
Gary-Ham- Terre Haute E South Bend a8. See 
mond-East E Evansville Terre Haute wg ee 
Chicago Evansville South Bend 
South Bend (b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
Terre Haute ered employment) (B5) 
. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- oe 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) ana ree ee 
Nov. Nov. Nov. U.S. 49 42 43 
195: 1958 
Connersville Connersville Anderson 
Vi Vi Coley 10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
— ee 1957: (B6) 40,164 
Michigan (b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
City-La FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
Bead TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
New Castle 1958: (B7) 
Richmond Total Men Women 
Vincennes Bachelor’s & ist 
. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT ee: Ce: Sree 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 (Master’s) 2,525 1,689 836 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the Doctorates 
month) (in thousands) (B5) (Ph. D.., etc.) 458 411 47 


Volunteer your opinion of the book 
when meeting with industrial devel- 





nt organizations. 




















in Industrial Growth 


why? 


Why was Indiana first among all major industrial states 
in per-capita construction for the 1950-1959 decade? 
Why was Indiana first among all states in per-capita 
construction for 9 of those 10 years (and 58% ahead 
of the runnerup state in the past 4 years)? 

Why did Indiana have nearly 3 times its per-capita 
share of new construction in those 10 years (6.9% of 
total U.S. construction with only 2.5% of total U.S. 


population) ? 






Why was Indiana’s portion of total U.S. construc- 
tion over 3% times as great (6.9%) as the average for 


all other states (1.9%)? 


debt-free 
INDIANA 


FIRST for 10 Years 


because 


or “nuisance” tax! 


Indiana Has No State Debt! Indiana’s Constitution 
forbids bonded state debt. Our new industries can’t 
be billed for yesterday’s obligations! 


Only One Indiana Tax-Rate Increase in 28 Years! No 
corporation tax! No manufacturer’s tax! No sales or 
value-added tax! Vo net-worth or penalty tax! No “use” 


Indiana Is the Center of Everything: manufacturing and 
marketing center, population and warehousing center, 
shipping and distribution center! 








333-L, STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dear Sir: 


NAME 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 


Figures from Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Mail Coupon Today FOR FREE BROCHURE 
“‘Why So Much Industry Prefers to Locate in Debt-Free Indiana” 


















ADDRESS. 








CITY 









PLANT LOCATION 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


INDIANA, TOTAL........... 


Food & kindred products......... 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related products........ 


Lumber & wood prod 


Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products............ 
Petroleum & coal products........ 


Leather & leather goods 


Stone, clay & glass products....... 


Primary metal industries........ 


Fabricated metal products........ 
Machinery, except electrical....... 
Electrical machinery............. 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 


ag em ey manufactures 


(including Ordnance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 






































1958 1954 
\ Value added Value 
All Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
numb Payroll Unadjusted new number junadjusted 
umber 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
552,287 2,877,875 5,490,129 490,590 588,343 4,631,972 
47,054 219,018 472,932 27,633 48,543 391,402 
1,4 5,426 11,912 343 % 13,608 
12,75 34,754 58,289 888 15,358 60,167 
9,472 36,835 69,603 3,306 10,789 59,078 
19,433 77,657 129,254 5,155 22,117 118,467 

11,0! 51,248 105,780 9,522 9,483 67,40: 
19,929 95,972 156,552 14,948 18,010 125,331 
23,423 142,924 498,778 38,501 26,298 343,491 
9,935 64,292 110,343 35,963 11,532 132,254 
2,549 8,20 15,884 2 2,156 10,762 
27,040 126,421 252,507 22,911 23,926 179,295 
7, 520,634 1,035,679 206,048 90,778 805,289 
42,024 215,771 375,560 15,429 40,491 299,290 
58,905 311,408 579,776 37,294 61,143 480,184 
4,188 317,248 584,691 22,864 J 550,428 
78,909 449,277 776,473 38,541 92,445 734,346 
3,335 14,885 0,589 75 2,83 23, "257 
15,150 74,232 116,021 7,414 20,157 126,779 
6,193 42,089 ik nie aia 4,522 ieee 














AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (B1) 
GARY-HAMMOND-EAST CHICAGO SMSA 
(Consists of Lake and Porter Counties, Indiana) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 98,556 602,690 1,279,786 249,555 101,858 980,872 
Food & kindred products......... 3,438 20,454 52,763 5,048) 

Apparel & related products........ 1,058 3,116 6,714 84) 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 417 1,594 2,685 978) 
Pulp, paper & products........... 465 2,525 5,782 398) 
Printing & publishing............ 1,712 9,118 14,703 827) 
Chemicals & products............ 3,302 20,232 108,785 14,012 
Petroleum & coal products........ 8,906 58,190 95,024 34,361| 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 3,415 19,07 43,695 4, anil Available 
Primary metal industries....... . 58,753 372,105 793 ,142 184,276 
Fabricated metal products........ 8,112 47,531 84,197 2,022) 
Machinery, except electrical....... 2,300 12,687 24,852 689 
Electrical machinery............. 256 1,421 2,310 117 
Transportation equipment........ 3,659 21,176 29,838 1,289 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(Including Ordnance)........... 1,820 8,962 12,060 778 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 399 2,615 snk’ vers 

INDIANAPOLIS SMSA 
(Consists of Marion County, Indiana) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 96,394 532,524 962,984 65,083 103,147 844,783 
Food & kindred products......... 11,032 56,137 108,687 4,712 11,659 90,942 
Lumber & wood bine + saves 599 2,533 4,638 118 700 4,418 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 916 3,828 6,717 117 1,143 7,261 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,545 11,350 21,085 1,128 2,315 15,007 
Printing & publishing............ 5,915 30,542 49,300 3,386 5,425 41,644 
Chemicals & products rn eek 5 eo-a 9,736 67,185 156,755 7,327 9,337 107,254 
Stone, clay & glass eeetact. . ; 1,695 8,322 13,94 2,654 1, ,024 
Primary metal industries. . aie 3,649 19,798 34,355 1,507 3,918 30,009 
Fabricated metal products. beeen 7,171 35,570 56,116 3,212 6,891 41,753 
Machinery, except electrical....... 10,819 57, 100,892 9,828 11,480 92,305 
Electrical machinery............. 12,812 62,761 141,368 7,523 16,201 151,167 

Transportation equipment. ... 23,204 141,857 222,465 21,533 25,245 213,590 
Instruments & related products. a we 303 1,363 2 868 87 364 23. 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,285 8,767 ao¥e 914 re 

_. SOUTH BEND SMSA 
(Consists of St. Joseph County, Indiana) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 34,639 194,546 309,026 13,414 43,622 320,105 
Food & kindred products......... 1,686 8,596 20,765 953 1,844 16,193 
Apparel & related products........ 918 2,496 4,827 91 1,417 7,731 
Lumber & wood products......... 340 1,389 2,822 5 286 1,896 
Pulp, paper & ETS 379 +494 41 421 2,654 
Printing & publishing............ 820 4,470 7,587 390 787 6,401 
Chemicals & EE ee 366 :922 116 340 3,351 
Fabricated metal Pe ee 1,124 8,783 263 952 5,722 

i , except electrical....... 4,784 28,494 44,223 2,680 5,568 41,446 
Electrical machinery............. 458 2,134 ,980 143 324 2,442 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(Including Ordnance) .......... 533 2,247 3,434 145 948 6,244 

inistrative & auxiliary........ 33 233 — ae seat 


TRANSPORTATION 

CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Anderson 1, 2, 3, 27 

Bloomington 4, 5, 26 

East Chicago 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Elkhart 1 
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Evansville 1, 4, 11, 12, 13, 27, 28 

Fort Wayne 1, 2, 10, 14, 15, 27, 29, 30 

Gary 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 31 

Hammond 1, 2, 5, 
19 


Indianapolis 1, 2, 4, 5, 14, 16, 19, 20, 26, 


27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34 
Kokomo 2, 14, 26 
Lafayette 1, 5, 10, 14, 26 
Marion 1, 2, 14, 18, 26 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 18, 





Michigan City 1, 5, 7, 14, 18 

Mishawaka 1, 21 

Muncie 1, 2, 14, 18, 22, 26, 27 

New Albany 2, 5, 13, 16, 23 

Richmond 2, 18, 26 

South Bend 1, 2, 7, 21, 24, 26, 29, 30, 
35, 36 

Terre Haute 1, 2, 11, 25, 26, 29 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Central Indiana Ry., Anderson. 

4. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

5. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

6. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 

7. Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
Til. 

8. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

9. Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

10. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

11. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 

12. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

13. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R.R., Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

16. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

17. Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

18. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

19. Erie-Lackawanna R. R., 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, 

20. Indianapolis Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion, Indianapolis 25. 

21. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

22. Muncie & Western R.R., 
Twelfth St., Muncie. 

23. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12, Ky. 

24. New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R.R., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

25. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Til. 


Midland 


1410 E. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

26. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44. 

27. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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RICHMOND ™ 





Ask CsO about 


Indiana 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Indiana. They know its history, its geography, its economics 
and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Indiana, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia *« Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan + Southern Ontario 











(Continued) 


28. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

29. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

30. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

31. Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc., 
5240 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 

32. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 

34. Air Taxi: 

Indianapolis Executive Aircraft 
Corp., Municipal Airport, Indian- 
apolis. 

35. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

36. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R., 
P.O. Box 1259, Peoria, Ill. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 62 Class I and 65 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


PLANT LOCATION 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13% feet. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 36 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 

combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 16,000 pounds each. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Gross: 72,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Indianapolis to: 

Chicago, Ill._—184 

New Orleans, La.—845 

New York, N. Y.—725 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,320 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 


American Commercial Barge Line Co., 
P.O. Box 510, Jeffersonville. 
Service: Between all points of navi- 
gable portions of Mississippi River and 
Ohio River and its principal tribu- 
taries; Illinois Waterway, and Intra- 
coastal Canal. 


Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 2010 W. 
Ohio St., Evansville. 
Service: Extensive operations on Ohio, 
Mississippi, Illinois and Tennessee riv- 
ers and through Intracoastal Canal to 
Port Arthur, Galveston, and Houston, 
Texas. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 7; publicly owned, 16. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 5,935,000. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
600,000; 1961—250,000; 1962—498,000. 
Total—1,348,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commerical and 
Industrial—9,667,000,000 KWH, $151,- 
131,000; Residential and Other—6,127,- 
000,000 KWH, $149,266,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—15,794,000,000 
KWH, $300,397,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
10,361. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 32,000; Util- 
ities, 32,000. Undeveloped—710,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 63; 
combined gas, 2; liquid-petroleum gas, 5. 
No. of communities in state served 
through mains, 234. 








Norman C. Seward, NIPSCO southern division manager, discusses 


ASK 
THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


If you’re thinking of plant expansion or relocation 
. .. let one of our 21 division and district managers 
help you. 


With their intimate knowledge of the progressive 
northern Indiana communities we serve, they can 
take you beyond the surface facts of transportation, 
fuel, power, water, typography, resources and labor 
. .. giving you a straight-forward picture of com- 
munity facilities, local government, zoning, tax fac- 
tors, and the people. 


...an extra dimension of NIPSCO’s area develop- 


a newly zoned Monticello, Indiana plant site with Mayor Carl Seidholz 


and Robert Sears, local RCA general manager. 
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ment service available to you, at no obligation. 


Call or write: Area Development, Northern Indi- 


ana Public Service Company, Hammond, Indiana. 
All inquiries strictly confidential. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


serving today... building for the future 

















8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 35,088 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (£6) Commercial 
and Industrial—56,100; Residential and 
Other—695,200; Total gas customers— 
751,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (6) 
Commercial. and Industrial—975.8 mil- 
lions of therms, $49,228,000; Residential 
and Other—673.3 millions of therms, 
$65,255,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,649.1 millions of therms; $114,483,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—15,022,000 
short tons; crude petroleum—11,864,000 
bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Anderson le, 2g 
Bloomington—3e, 4g 
East Chicago—Seg 
Elkhart—6e, 5g 
Evansville—7eg 

Fort Wayne—6e, 5g 
Gary—Seg 
Hammond—Seg 
Indianapolis—8e, 4g, 9g 
Kokomo—3e, 10g 
Lafayette—3e, 4g 


East North Centra! States—INDIANA 


Marion—6e, 2g 
Michigan City—Se, 5g 
Mishawaka—6e, 5g 
Muncie—6e, 2g 

New Albany—3e, 4g 
Richmond—1lle, 12g 
South Bend—6e, 5g 
Terre Haute—3e, 13g 


UTILITIES 
1. Anderson Mun. Light and Power 
130 E. Eighth St., Anderson 
2. Central Indiana Gas Co. 
300 E. Main St., Muncie 
3. Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 
1000 E. Main St., Plainfield 
4. Indiana Gas and Water Co. 
1630 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
5. Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
5265 Hohman St., Hammond 
6. Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co. 
2101 Spy Run Ave., Ft. Wayne 
7. Southern Indiana Gas and Elec. Co. 
20 N. W. Fourth St., Evansville 3 
8. Indianapolis Power and Light Co. 
25 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 6 
9. Citizens Gas and Coke Utility 
2020 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 9 
10. Kokomo Gas and Fuel Co. 
Kokomo 
11. Richmond Elec. Ltg. and Pr. Plant 
32 S. Eighth St., Richmond 
12. Richmond Gas Corp. 
1126 Main St., Richmond 
13. Terre Haute Gas Corp. 
632 Cherry St., Terre Haute 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX couseries IN DOLLARS AND IN 
RCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


$ 1,193,817 302 
208,415 -053 


2,942,509 -743 
ba a 1,731 


Initial Taxes 
Annual Corporation 


oe 
ntangil ‘ax 
— Beverage 


‘ax 18,116,303 4.577 
Gasoline Tax 100.871,771 25.485 
Petroleum 
Production Tax 


3a211s76. 9.684 
weed Vehicle Fees 
otor Carrier Taxes Included in’ Motor Vehicle 


Chain Store Tax 613,981 -155 
Cigarette Tax 16,645,678 4.205 
Gross Income Tax 189,169,945 47.794 
Insurance Tax 9,906,471 2.503 
Inheritance Tax 7,563,370 1.911 

Poll Tax 564,481 -143 
Unemployment 

Caupenaee Tax 42,928,736 

Total $395,806,294* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 4, 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 

















I&M is best qualified to put 
your finger on the Heartbeat 
of Indiana and Michigan! 


I&M is best qualified to put your finger 
on the Heartbeat of Indiana and Michigan 
because we have all the facts gathered 
from the 166 communities in our service 
area. These facts are complete, up-to-date, 
and immediately available. They include 
information on communities, sites, trans- 
portation, leasing, financing, construction 
of industrial buildings, availability and 
cost of labor, taxes, utilities, nearness to 
consumer markets and industrial suppli- 
ers, basic natural resources, and many 
other plant-location factors. All inquiries 
will be held in strict confidence, and there 
is no obligation for this service. 


Call or write: 


Herman G. Steegman, Industrial Devel- 
opment Consultant, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Telephone: Anthony 1331. 


INDIANA& MICHIGAN 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: Fort Wayne, indiana 
Division Offices in Fort Wayne, 
Marion and South Bend, Indiana 
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TOIT 


“Center of 
Manufactures, U.S. A.” 


10,600 ACRES 


Already Zoned and Available 
for Industry in Indiana's 
Centrally-Located Capital City 


ABUNDANT LABOR 
SUPPLY 


Male and Female 


6 AIRLINES 
6 RAILROADS 


7 INTERSTATE 
FREEWAYS 


FAVORABLE TAXES 


in ‘‘Debt-Free Indiana" 


AMPLE ELECTRIC 
POWER 


FRIENDLY HOOSIER 
NEIGHBORS 


For Complete Information 
on the Above Advantages, 
and Many Others... 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Area Development Division 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Power & Light 


COMPANY 
25 Monument Circle 
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PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
123; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—326. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $5,161.8; DEPOSITS $4,- 
704.9. (G1) 


Indiana is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (GI 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locate 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 116 E. Berry St., Fort 
Wayne 2, E. G. Schwalm, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$135,644. 


GARY NATIONAL BANK, 504 Broad- 
way, Gary, A. D. Milteer, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$128,911. 


AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 101 
Monument Circle, Indianapolis, H. Pren- 
tice Browning, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,- 
798, Surplus $18,202, Deposits $470,381. 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, 3 Virginia Ave., 
Indianapolis, Wilson Mothershead, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $12,760, Surplus $27,240, 
Deposits $446,617. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY, 11 So. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 9, Otto N. Frenzel, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,905, Surplus 
$11,100, Deposits $211,226. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Abrasive stones. .... 10 $10 
Clays (thou.)....... 1,371 2,477 


CLIMATE ©) 


Coal (thou.)........ 15,022 58,506 
Natural gas (mill. 

oy) a a 378 59 
Peta serexis ties 12,106 145 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 11,864 35,711 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 16,862 15,045 
Stone (thou.)....... 15,394 31,974 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: cement, gypsum. 56,397 
po aes 197,677 
FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953—4,103,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 11,671, softwood 
54, hardwood 11,617; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 497, softwood 2, 
hardwood 495; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 269, softwood less than one-half, 
hardwood 268. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—to- 
tal 3,041, softwood 26, hardwood 3,015; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 139, 
softwood 1, hardwood 138; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 52, softwood less than 
one-half, hardwood 52. 


INDIANA 


- A great manufacturing state 
(6,355 industries, which annually® 
dds $5 billlion in value. Six ou 
f every 10 persons are employed 

metal industries. It ranks 3rd i 
eel production, provides ove 
0% of all building limestone used 
n the U. S., makes 12% of th 
ation’s household furniture, ha 

large brick and tile industry, rub 
er processing and prefabricated 
ouses. 








Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise ° 
January July to Sunset n F | Temperature 
i: 
= si 
STATION z ; 3 H H co f ae 
= = z = s s 3 2 3 3 
s s s so =: £ 
s =z « a * a @ Stet F 
H , 2 z -eitls i% i ee 
Fr 6 6 é 6 és sié & eas 
Evansville 383 43 26 89 s«67 56 102 162 116 3 15 43 100 1 
Fort Wayne 801 33 (19 84 62 49 80 178 132 8 19 20 134 5 
Indianapolis (U) 718 38 48623 88 67 MR Fisars Si ok ogi, soe: | age aa 
Indianapolis 793 37 20 87 64 52 93 171 123 7 22 23121 4 
South Bend 768 ee 84 = 62 49 77 181 13719 21 18138 7 
Terre Haute ’53 578 380.20 88 64 53 987139 121 6 11 34100 4 


U Urban site. J nuary, July and Annual temperaure data based on 1921-1950 period. 











MICHIGAN 


Don C. Weeks, Executive Director, Michigan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 110 Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing 26, Michigan. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Mostly, the surface of Michigan is 
gently undulating and at a slight eleva- 
tion above the contiguous lakes—Michi- 
gan, Huron, Superior—but low marsh- 
lands are common to many sections; the 
north part of the lower peninsula is occu- 
pied by a plateau of considerable dimen- 
sions, and the northwest part of the upper 
peninsula is rugged with hills and moun- 
tains. The surface of the upper peninsula 
is more irregular than that of the lower 
peninsula. A portion extending through 
the middle from east to west and south, 
from west of the center of Green Bay is 
either flat and even swampy or only 
gently undulating. Eastward from Green 
Bay are two ranges of hills; the one lin- 
ing the south shore, the other close to 
or touching the north shore. The most 
rugged portion of the state is farther 
west. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 








2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 


MERRITT M. CHAMBERS, Visiting Prof. of 
wd Educ., Univ. of Mich., U. H. S. 


Battle Creek 


FRED MERRELL, Mgr., Battle Creek Area 
canal of Commerce, 172 W. Van Buren 


Dearborn 
RICHARD P WARFEL, 3500 Merrick. 
DONALD WEST, Gen. Ind. re. De- 


troit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co., 4921 
Calhoun S$ 



















































































Solid black counties—Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundary. 


Detroit 


GEORGE B. CATLIN, Dir. of Area Dev., 
The Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Ave. 

R. L. GAGE, .-Ind. Dev. Div., Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., 415 page , 


GERALD L. JOHNSON, ae. 
Eastern Div. Panhandle m Pipe Tame 
Co., 1050 Buhl Bidg. 


GERALD R. MARSHALL,  Sec’y-Treas., 
Leho Corporation, 9235 Mich. Ave. 

R. McLEOD, .-Ind. Dev., Div., Mi 
Consolidated Gas Co., 415 Clifford St. 
GEORGE D. MOFFETT, JR., Industrial 
Commissioner, og ey & Ohio Ry. 

Co., 6-124 General Bldg. 

CHARLES L. PAXTON, Director of Adv., 
H. “* Campbell Construction Co., Inc., 
9301 Michigan Ave. 

GUSTAV R. PETERSON, iz Indus- 
=e Develo a. New York tral Sys- 

210 MC Terminal Bidg. 

name A. RICHERT, Mgr.-Indus. De It» 
Detroit Board of Commerce, 320 W. 
fayette Ave. 

WILLIAM B. SLOAN, Coordinator a 
Comm. for Ind. & Comm. Dev., 1006 City- 
County Bldg. 

FREDERICK G. TYKLE, Exec.-chg.-Real 
Estate, General Motors Corporation, 3044 
W. Grand Blvd. 

RAYMOND H. WETHERBY, Gen’l. Mgr., 
Russell Ind. Center, 1600 Clay Ave. 


Escanaba 


JACK SCHWARTZ, Manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, 710 Ludington. 


STATE LAND AREA (23rd) 57,022 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (7th) 7,823,194; 
(1950 6,371,766). Percent of change 22.8. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(14) Allen Park 37,052 (12.3) 
* (1) Ann Arbor 67,340 (48.2) 
(2) Battle Creek 44,169 (48.6) 
* (3) Bay City 53,604 (52.5) 
(24) Birmingham 25,525 (15.4) 
(5) Dearborn 112,007 (94.9) 
* (5) Detroit 1,670,144 (1,849.5) 
(5) East Detroit 45,756 (21.4) 
(13) East Lansing 30,198 (20.3) 
(5) Ferndale 31,347 (29.6) 
* (7) Flint 196,940 (163.1) 
(14) Garden City 38,017 (9.0) 
* (8) Grand 
Rapids 177,313 (176.5) 
(5) Hamtramck 34,137 (43.3) 
(10) Hazel Park 25,631 (17.7) 
(10) Highland 
Park 38,063 (46.3) 
(14) Inkster 39,097 (16.7) 
*(11) Jackson 50,720 (51.0) 
*(12) Kalamazoo 82,089 (57.7) 
*(13) Lansing 107,807 (92.1) 
(14) Lincoln Park 53,933 (29.3) 
(4) Livonia 66,702 (17.5) 
(18) Madison 
Heights 33,343 +* 
(23) Midland 27,779 (14.2) 
*(15) Muskegon 46,485 (48.4) 
(5) Oak Park 36,632 (5.2) 
(16) Pontiac 82,233 (73.6) 
(17) Port Huron 36,084 (35.7) 
(22) Roseville 50,195 (15.8) 
(18) Royal Oak 80,612 (46.8) 
*(19) Saginaw 98,265 (92.9) 
(22) St. Clair 
Shores 76,657 (19.8) 
(24) Southfield 31,501 +s 
(20) Southgate 29,404 + 
(25) Warren 89,246 (42.6) 
(20) Wyandotte 43,519 (36.8) 
(8) Wyoming 45,829 ** 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area title city. 
** Not available. 


SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE 
(A3) Muskegon-Muskegon Heights. 


Flint 

G. ROBERT pcm aOn. .» Econ. 
Dev. Dept., ag Chamber of mmerce, 
42345 Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

J. FARREL, Dir. of Ind. Devel- 

opment, Chamber of Commerce 

Jackson 

H. L. B Dir. “a gy? a8 Consumers 


REWER, 
Power Co., 212 Mich. Ww. 
JOHN F. O'NEILL, Exec. y ead Jackson 
eae Development Corp., 109 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Kalamazoo 
SAMUEL ¥ 
The ‘< 

709 S. 
ROBERT “S 

Miller-Davis _ 1029 Poi 
F. JOSEPH BUCKLE 

ident, 


Lansing 


we 


ALBERT C. BOYD, Gen. Mgr., Coenen ¢ = 
eeenanee of Greater Lansing, P 


ROBERT J. BYERS, Chf.-Ind. Dev. Div., 


Michigan Econ. Dev. Dept. 
REX B. POTTER, 


Mer., Organizational 
Services, a an State nent of Com- 


merce, 215 S 


ashington S 


ENNETT, Comm. Prog. Dir., 
E. Upjohn j Inst. Employment Res., 


ve. 
RITIGAN, bal Rpettent, 


Y, Executive * 
Chamber of Commerce. 


PLANT LOCATION 


DON C. WEEKS, Dir., Michigan Depart- 
ment of Economic Dev., 110 Stevens T. 
Mason Bldg. 


Muskegon 


CLIFFORD L. WEBB, Ind. Commissioner, 
we Muskegon C. of C., 398 West Web- 
ster. 


Port Huron 


ROBERT L. PATTERSON, Managing Dir., 
Ind. Dev. Corp., 1109 Military St. 


Traverse City 


MERLE C. LUTZ, Secreta: 


-Manager, Trav- 
erse City C. of C., 129 


. Front St. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 



































MICHIGAN, TOTAL.......... 


Food & kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products............. 
Apparel & related eeu. . 
Lumber & wood products. . 
Furniture & fixtures......... 





Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical....... 
Electrical machinery............. 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnmance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary 








1958 1954 

ri Value added Value 
A y Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, | employees, ture, 
numb Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted 

umber 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

882,641 5,172,363 8,350,781 438,886 1,056,564 8,707,194 
57,510 281,143 629,627 33,705 57,073 514,730 
627 2,544 5,933 112 673 5,883 
2,121 9,782 15,885 551 3,451 22,175 
11, 391 47,437 71,440 2,928 10,218 52,027 
62,967 4,180 14,767 73,174 
163,823 4,396 20,737 142,067 
259,325 47,149 29,168 236,147 
256,792 11,085 26,973 223,518 
602,728 47,353 37,936 497,024 

55, 5,103 2,678 47,2 
115,180 4,182 12,521 105,455 
23,647 428 4,245 25,613 
193, "810 15,312 17,349 164,432 
54,921 59,452 79,0 694,505 
4,64 653,150 3,066 91,67 712,663 
138,529 849,854 1,298,161 64,467 163,822 1,482,491 
18,930 98,697 182,14 4,827 20,725 151,350 
259,514 1,554,933 2,883,225 102,924 375,470 3,274,286 
7, 349 44,965 73,744 1,29: 9,229 80,373 
17,692 85,744 149,214 6,353 23,835 202,023 
71,806 549,548 “oo 6 ome 54,934 Jive 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


DETROIT SM 


SA 
(Consists of Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne Counties, Michigan) 





Food & kindred products......... 
Apparel . related products. . 
Lum & wood 


Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing............ 
Chemicals & products............ 
Petroleum & coal products 
Rubber products................. 
Stone, clay & wo S gee o poasatte. ait a acaats 
pew d, mh a ah op eceses 
Machinery, schiner electrical....... 


ansportation 
Instruments & et on - ot Jaa 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 


Administrative & auxiliary........ 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Administrative & auxiliary 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products......... 
Textile mill products 





ee eee eee eee 








467,839 2,970,278 4,277,877 210,476 590,432 4,713,167 
23,385 127,012 244,727 10,418 23,528 213,568 
,097 29,625 39,045 2,349 5,026 29,852 
1,945 9,620 15,576 583 2,548 16,732 
2,802 14,762 24,927 422 3,017 22,026 
4,038 22,943 38,016 3,488 5,063 37,939 
16,019 99,459 155,588 5,712 15,267 136,010 
17,038 102,362 240,218 13,891 17,885 219,117 
1,404 10,823 30,513 2,559 1,443 27,637 
6,304 38,999 65,301 3,287 8,718 0,469 
8,210 45,602 84,139 4,886 9,375 80,571 
37,906 247,597 410,699 49,489 47,858 469,493 
38,904 225,865 352,784 12,566 53,473 433,552 
76,400 444 3,632 42,379 94,059 881,541 

5,734 35,104 60,367 7,012 60, 
148,222 904,059 1,712,489 54,822 229,899 1,915,498 
1, 5,587 8,742 237 1,446 11,258 
6, 37,219 54,534 2,060 9,879 64,931 
63,493 494,583 dee none $2,209 rey 

FLINT SMSA 
(Consists of Genesee County, Michigan) 
57,623 342,913 589,962 20,273 75,414 713,846 
115 698 anne abed 4 
GRAND RAPIDS SMSA 
(Consists of Kent County, Michigan) 

44,636 233,654 411,231 14,749 52,372 454,194 
3,720 a 414 28,869 3,272 4,031 27,958 
556 2,602 4,866 251 ,060 
1,320 ¢, 236 11,517 213 197 1,117 
1,102 4,990 7,189 314 1,331 9,173 
823 33,169 59,645 994 7,897 58,057 
1,260 6,480 10,796 421 1,452 12,412 
2,486 12,092 20,326 732 2,288 17,641 
613 3,787 5,930 240 599 4,036 
447 2,219 3,543 98 609 4,103 
774 4,032 8,828 442 729 7,010 
1,779 10,046 15,583 618 1,917 2,608 
7,134 36,995 60,114 844 8,752 279 
5,542 31,389 53,855 1,576 5, 57,074 
1,087 5,636 9,533 92 1,031 6,931 





3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MICHIGAN 111.93 108.92 111.10 
Detroit 117.65 113.81 119.43 
Flint 129.94 138.09 118.57 
Grand Rapids 101.48 101.52 101.96 
Lansing 105.02 105.91 
Muskegon- 
Muskegon 
Heights 100.02 101.18 97.10 
Saginaw «.+- 110.34 100.93 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MICHIGAN 40.6 40.0 408 
a 40.1 39.3 41.0 
42.7 43.7 41.2 
Grand Rapids 40.3 40.3 40.9 
sak 35.3 38.4 
Muskegon- 
Muskegon 
Heights 38.5 39.6 38.5 
Saginaw ioee 41.7 38.0 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MICHIGAN 2.76 2.72 2.72 
Detroit 2.93 2.90 2.91 
Flint 3.04 3.16 2.88 
Grand Rapids 2.52 2.52 2.49 
Lansing Pay 2.98 2.76 
Muskegon- 
Muskegon 
Heights 2.60 2.56 2.52 
Saginaw aa 2.65 2.66 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


——— Labor Grades ——— 
5 10 13 
Detroit 
(1/60) $2.50 $3.06 $3.39 
Oscoda 
(3/60) 2.21 2.56 2.77 
Sault Ste. Marie 
(3/60) 2.11 2.57 2.84 
Western Michigan 
(3/60) 2.27 2.71 2.97 
5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


1960 1960 1959 
MICHIGAN 2,284.9 2,217.0 2,310.9 
Detroit 1,157.0 1,126.9 1,164.0 
Flint 118.6 98.5 116.1 
Grand Rapids 115.3 112.2 116.9 
Lansing 87.3 84.7 85.6 
Muskegon- 
Muskegon 
Heights 43.9 44.1 45.6 
Saginaw 53.8 48.9 53.6 


(Continued on page 182) 


PLANT LOCATION 


“the primary source book used by 
out of 5 industrial site seekers’ 











East North Central States—MICHIGAN 


WHAT MANAGEMENT MEN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN AND 


efoppp 


Southeastern Michigan, in the midst of an industrial belt that 
extends from the East Coast to the Midwest, is an area that offers an 
ideal, balanced combination of factors for industrial growth. 


In a new 32-page brochure this area is explored from the standpoint 
of available natural resources, manpower, transportation, markets, 
community planning, scientific climate and educational and recrea- 
tional facilities. Fifteen cities are examined in detail in the brochure. 
A large, four-color map highlights some of the features that make 
Southeastern Michigan the most strategic location for plants, 
people and a prosperous future. 


The brochure is available now from our Plant Location Service. 
Write to George Catlin, Director of Area Development, or call 
him collect at WO 2-2100 in Detroit. All inquiries will be treated 


on a confidential basis. DETROIT EDISON 


George Catlin 

Director of Area Development 
Detroit Edison Company 
2000 Second Avenue 

Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please send me the new brochure 
“Southeastern Michigan—A good place 
to grow.” 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address___ 


Chty.2.___.__.Zeme State____ 








(Continued) 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED’  EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

MICHIGAN 947.5 886.2 972.0 

Detroit 498.6 473.9 509.0 

Flint 71.0 50.9 68.5 

Grand Rapids 49.7 47.6 51.5 

Lansing 30.8 28.9 29.8 
Muskegon- 
Muskegon 

Heights 24.0 24.4 26.4 

Saginaw 24.5 19.9 25.1 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4) See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc B Cc 
Flint Kalamazoo Kalamazoo 
Grand 
Rapids Battle Battle 
Kalamazoo Creek Creek 
Lansing Grand Flint 
Saginaw Rapids Lansing 
D Lansing Saginaw 
Battle Muskegon- E 
Creek Muskegon Grand 
Detroit Heights Rapids 
E Saginaw F 
Muskegon- D Detroit 
Muskegon- Detroit Muskegon 
Heights F 
Flint 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 


Adrian Adrian Adrian 
Bay City Bay City Allegan 
Iron Iron Ann Arbor- 
Mountain Mountain Ypsilanti 
Marquette Marquette Bay City 
Monroe Monroe Benton 
Port Huron Port Huron Harbor 
Escanaba 
Holland- 
Grand 
Haven 
Ionia- 
Belding- 
Greenville 
Iron 
Mountain 
Jackson 
Marquette 
Monroe 
Owosso 
Port Huron 
Sturgis 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

MICHIGAN 92.5 80.2 170.9 
Battle Creek 1.9 1.2 2.0 
Detroit 56.8 51.8 79.8 
Flint 1,2 1.5 30.4 
Grand Rapids 3.0 2.5 3.8 
Kalamazoo 1.7 1.6 8 
Lansing 1.4 1.2 11.3 
Muskegon 3.2 3.2 9 
Saginaw 1.3 1.1 10.0 
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(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
MICHIGAN 5.2 4.5 10.2 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 56,958 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 


Total Men Women 


Bachelor’s & 1st 


Professional 15,671 10,184 5,487 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 4,234 2,953 1,281 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 439 389 50 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Allen Park 7 

Ann Arbor 1, 2 (For airlines, see Detroit) 

Battle Creek 2, 3, 17, 37 

Bay City 2, 3, 4, 5, 18 

Birmingham 3 

Dearborn 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Detroit 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17 
to 37 incl. 

East Lansing 3, 4 (For airlines, see Lan- 
sing) 

Ferndale 3 

Flint 3, 4, 18 

Grand Rapids 2, 3, 4, 8, 17, 18, 21, 29, 37 

Highland Park 3, 4, 6, 8 

Inkster 2 

Jackson 2, 3, 17, 37 

Kalamazoo 2, 3, 8, 13, 17, 24, 29, 37 

Lansing 2, 3, 4, 17, 18, 24 

Lincoln Park 8 

Livonia 4 

Midland 2, 4, 18 

Muskegon 3, 4, 8, 18 

Pontiac 3 

Port Huron 3, 4, 14 

Royal Oak 3 

Saginaw 2, 3, 4, 18 

Warren 2 

Wyandotte 2, 7, 12, 15, 16 

Wyoming 4 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

2. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

4. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

5. Detroit & Mackinac Ry., Tawas 
City. 

6. Detroit Terminal R.R., 17541 Mound 
Road, Detroit 12. 

7. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn. 

8. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


10. 


11. 





. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 


Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, 
Quebec, Canada 


. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 


131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26. 


. Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry., 


466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


. Port Huron & Detroit R.R., Box 


266, Port Huron. 


. Wyandotte Southern R.R., 3 Penn 


Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


. Wyandotte Terminal R.R., 43 Perry 


Place, Wyandotte. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


38. 


North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

National Airport, Washington 1, 

mc 

Tag Airlines, Inc., Detroit City Air- 

port, Connors and Gratoit, Detroit. 

BOAC-British Overseas Airways 

Corp., 1239 Washington Blvd., De- 

troit 26. 

Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Pan American World Airways Sys- 

tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 

N. Y. 

Riddle Airlines Inc., 

Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Air Taxi: 

Helicopter Airways Service, Inc., De- 
troit Metropolitan Airport, De- 
troit. 

Great Lakes Airmotive, Inc., Willow 
Run Airport, Detroit. 

Kalamazoo Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Kalamazoo. 

Francis Aviation, Capitol City Air- 
port, Lansing. , 3 ; 

Hughes Flying Service, Capitol City 

i Lansing. 

Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 

tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 

Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 17, N. Y. 

Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 

Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 

Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 

University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 

Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

Currey Air Transport, 

Michigan Ave., Detroit. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines Inc., 405 Lex- 

ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Greater Detroit —strategically located to 
PR wvscscce prorcrry omen ev ores serve heavy industry has one large site available. 
Illustrated is 300 acre West Rd.—King Rd. Site Comprising 500 acres in one parcel, with two addi- 
Greater Detroit. Also available are two eighty tional parcels of 80 acres all served by the DT&I 
acre sites. Investigate today! Railroad and adjoining a high speed expressway 
compels you to investigate if you are in the market 
for something unusual in plant site location. 


Acreage is level, utilities are there, labor market 
is above average. Nearness to the Ports of Detroit, 
Toledo and Monroe adds to the potential of this site. 


Within a few minutes of the new Wayne Metro- 
politan Airport, adjoining the Detroit-Toledo 
Expressway—(a toll free 65 mile an hour super 
highway)—handy enough to the Detroit railroad 
stations—these features enhance the property listed. 


The Industrial Department of the DT&I RR will 
gladly supply complete data regarding these avail- 
able sites. Further, we can assist in planning and 
CLEVELAND arranging financing of plant or warehouse con- 
struction. 


WE HAVE THE 
For further information—Telephone LUzon 4-9000 


or write O. C. Grimshaw, Vice President—Traffic. 
CONNECTIONS 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON RAILROAD COMPANY 


D. E. Smucker, President Schaefer Building, Dearborn, Michigan 








(Continued) 

36. Great Lakes Airlines, 214 Michigan 
Ave., Detroit. 

37. KHS Air Freight Service, Battle 
Creek. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (D9) 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fc R. R., 
Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R. R., 
Main St., Marquett. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte 
Marie R. R., (Soo Line). 

First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 


American Frt. Fwd. Corp., 983 East 
Larned St., Detroit. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 66 Class I and 82 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Trailer or semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 55 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semi- 
trailer-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 26,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 700 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Detroit to: 

Chicago, Ill.—269 

New Orleans, La.—1,099 

New York, N. Y.—628 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,491 


WATER CARRIERS (D7) 


Arnold Transit Co., Mackinac Island. 
Service: St. Ignace to Mackinac Island. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Lud- 
ington. 
Service: Ludington, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, and Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Co., 1614 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26. 
Service: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Duluth, Houghton, Mackin- 
ac Island, and Munising. 


McCarthy, T. J. Steamship Co., 3362 
Wight St., Detroit 7. 
Service: Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Duluth. 


Nicholson Transit Co., P.O. Box 66, 
River Rouge. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 
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POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 8; publicly owned, 9; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 6,755,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1961-1962 (KW): (E3) 1961— 
637,000; 1962—265,000. Total—902,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—15,889,000,000 KWH, $262,- 
225,000; Residential and Other—9,256,- 
000,000 KWH, 227,423,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—25,145,000,000 
KWH, $489,648,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
11,557. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 423,000; 
Utilities, 384,000; industrial, 39,000. Un- 
developed—328,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 33; 
combined gas, 2; liquid-petroleum gas, 
6. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 318. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 515,403 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—113,500; Residential and 
Other—1,348,200; Total gas customers— 
1,461,700. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,276.2 mil- 
lions of therms, $85,201,000; Residential 
and Other—1,941.1 millions of therms, 
$184,169,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—3,217.3 millions of therms; $269,370,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—14 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—9,308,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Allen Park—3e, Fey 
Ann Arbor—3e, 4g 
Battle Creek—le, 5g 
Bay City—leg 
Birmingham—3e, 1g 
Dearborn—3e, 4g 
Detroit—3e, 4g 
East Detroit—3e, 1g 
East Lansing—6e, 1g 
Ferndale—3e, 1g 
Flint—leg 
(Continued on page 186) 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

321 Post Office 
CHapel 7-0311 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


66 Luckie St., N.W. 
JAckson 2-4121 


Boston 9, Mass. 
U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse 
Bldg. 

Liberty 2-5600 
Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216 
caetasten 4, S.C. 
> -ygmeed Jasper 
RAymond 2-7771 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


207 Majestic Blag. 
Tel. 8-8931 


Chi o 6, Ill. 
= Jackson 
ANdover 3-3600 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
36 E. 4th St. 
DUnbar 1-2200 
Cievelend 1, Ohio 
} the. St. & 
arena Ave. 
1-7900 
Dallas 1, Tex. 
500 So. 


Erva S. 
Riverside 8-' 


Denver 2, Colo. 
19th & Stout St. 
KEystone 4-4151 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
438 Federal Bigg. 
WOodward 3- 
Greensboro, N.C 
407 U.S. Post Office 
Bldg. 

BRoadway 3-8234 
Houston 2, Tex. 
405 Main St. 
CApito] 2-7201 


Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


311 W. Monroe St. 


ELgin 4-7111 


City 6, Mo. 


Kansas 

911 Walnut St. 
BAltimore 1-7000 
tos / Angeles 15, 


1031 S. Broadway 
Richmond 9-471. 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 
22 North Front St. 
TAckson 6-3426 


Minneapolis 1, 

inn. 
os Ave. South and 
PEdeval 2-3244 


New Orleans 12, 
333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

EXpress 2411 


New York 1, N.Y. 
350 th Ave. 
LOngacre 3-3377 


ie 7, Pa. 
015 Chestnut St. 
Walnut 32400 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851 


Pittsburgh =. Pa. 
107 Sixth S 
GRant 1.5376 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 SW. Morrison 


St. 
CApitol 6-3361 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 
Tel. 2-7133 


Richmond 19, 4 
llth and Main 
Milton 4-9471 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 
MAin 1-8100 


Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 


222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552 


San. Francisco 11, 
alif. 


555 matters, S- 
YUkon 6-3111 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 
ADams 2-4755 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
909 First Ave. 
MUtual 2-3300 
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TRAVERSE CITY 


y KALEVA 


MICHIGAN 





Ask CsO about | 
Michigan 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Michigan. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in Michigan, this organization is ready 
to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan + Southern Ontario 








“ . 
+ 

Photo Kalamazoo Gazette 
THIS is Kalamazoo . . . showing the first per- 
manent pedestrian shopping mall in the US. And 


Kalamazoo is the first city to win Ge,  Hatened 
Safety Council’s “Flame of Life” "Sakon 


Thu oe is “te 


in KALAMAZ00! 


Factors here that make a good community 
to live and work in: 


e Finest cultural and 
facilities. 

e Three colleges and one university. 

© Pleasant countryside with several 
small lakes. 

e Excellent transportation by air or 
on land. 

¢ An industrial credit corporation to 
finance your new plant in a new 
industrial park. 


Kalamazoo is FIRST choice for industrial growth. 
For sites and financing contact: 


recreational 


F. Joseph Buckley 
Executive Vice President 


Kalamazoo County 
Chamber of Commerce 
@ KALAMAZOO e MICHIGAN e 
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(Continued) 

Garden City—3e, 4g 
Grand Rapids—le, 4g 
Hamtramck—3e, 4g 
Hazel Park—3e, 1g 
Highland Park—3e, 4g 
Inkster—3e, 4g 
Jackson—leg 
Kalamazoo—leg 
Lansing—6e, 1g 

Lincoln Park—3e, 4g 
Livonia—3e, 1g 
Madison Heights—3e, 1g 
Midland—leg $4 
Muskegon—le, 4g 

Oak Park—3e, 1g 
Pontiac—leg 

Port Huron—3e, 8g 
Roseville—3e, 1g 

Royal Oak—3e, 1g 
Saginaw—leg 

St. Claire Shores—3e, 4g 
Southfield—3e, 1g 
Southgate—4g 
Warren—3e, 1g 
Wyandotte—9e, 4g 
Wyoming—4g 


UTILITIES 


1. Consumers Power Co. 
212 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson 
3. Detroit Edison Co. 
2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26 
4. Michigan Consolidated Gas. Co. 
415 Clifford St., Detroit 26 
5. Battle Creek Gas Co. 
26 E. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek 
6. Lansing Bd. of Wtr. and Lt. 
116 W. Ottawa St., Lansing 3 


8. Southeastern Mich Gas Co. 
937 Military St., Port Huron 


9. Wyandotte Dept. of Mun. Service 
2555 Van Alystyne Blvd., Wyandotte 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (ES, E7) 


Detroit Public Lighting Comm.—(e) 
174 E. Atwater St., Detroit 

Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co.—(e) 
2101 Spy Run Ave., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lake Superior Dist. Power Co.—(e) 
101 W. Second St., Ashland, Wisconsin 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co.—(e) 

108 E. Michigan Ave., Three Rivers 
Upper Peninsula Power Co.—(e) 

616 Shelden Ave., Houghton 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co.—(e) 
807 S. Oneida, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp.—(eg) 
31 Washington Ave. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Please volunteer your opinion of 
PLANT LOCATION when meeting 
with industrial development organi- 


zations. 











TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 411,709 .045 
Franchise Tax 68,488,036 7.529 
Intangibles Tax 27, 102,913 2.979 
Public Service 
. Tax 23,701,696 2.606 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 27,353,666 3.007 
Gasoline Tax 146,340,263 16.087 


Severance Tax 783,860 -086 


Motor Vehicle Tax 73,808,507 8.114 
Motor Carriers Tax 1,307,860 .144 
Cigarette Tax 53,801,410 5.914 
Chain Store Tax 528,393 .058 
Sales Tax 322,913,488 35.498 
Use Tax 40,144,568 4.413 

Business 

Activities Tax 72,305,367 7.949 

Insurance Companies 

Tax 22,200,400 2.440 
Inheritance Tax 12,124,126 1.333 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 154,066,266 

Total $909,678,495* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
76; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—305. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $9,254.7; DEPOSITS, $8,- 
407.1. (G1) 


Michigan is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Dime Bldg., Fort and Griswold, Detroit 
31, Howard P. Parshall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $8,000, Surplus $8,000; Deposits 
$324,940. 


CITY BANK, Griswold at Fort, Detroit, 
J. H. French, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,587, Surplus $3,500, Deposits 
$145,304. 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST CO., Gris- 
wold at State, Detroit 31, Raymond T. 
Perring, Pres., (000’s) Capital $18,379, 
Surplus $45,000, Deposits $891,838. 
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MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT, 151 W. Fort St., 
Detroit 26, A. J. Fushman, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $12,729, Surplus $28,272, Depos- 
its $781,075. 


MICHIGAN BANK, Griswold at Con- 
gress, Detroit 26, John C. Hay, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $1,045, 
Deposits $151,698. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
Woodward at Fort St., Detroit 32, Henry 
T. Bodman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $40,- 
000, Surplus $90,000, Deposits $1,785,- 
826. 


CITIZENS COMMERCIAL & SAV- 
INGS BANK, 328-34 S. Saginaw St., 
Flint 2, Ernest W. Potter, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,420, Surplus $6,580, Depos- 
its $148,048. 


GENESEE MERCHANTS BANK & 
TRUST CO., 352 S. Saginaw St., Flint 1, 
G. L. Whyel, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,- 
253, Surplus $3,747, Deposits $122,156. 


OLD KENT BANK & TRUST CO., 72 
Monroe N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Carl H. 
Morgenstern, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,- 
650, Surplus $5,450, Deposits $235,725. 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK, 124 
W. Allegan, Lansing 1, Howard J. Stod- 
dard, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $483,703. 


COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK, 30 
N. Saginaw, Pontiac 12, Alfred C. 
Girard, Pres. and Ch. of Bd., (000’s) 
Capital $2,900, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$99,272. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAGINAW, MICH., 101 N. Washington 
Ave., Saginaw, John A. Stewart, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $4,000, 
Deposits $96,592. 


CLIMATE 4) 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thou. 376- 

RS a 20,912 $70,432 
Clays (thou.)....... 1,663 1,813 
Copper (recov. con- 

tent of ores, etc.)... 58,005 30,511 
Gypsum (thou.)..... 1,331 4,824 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thou. long tons, 

Ge WER). sancaces 8,111 69,845 
Magnesium com- 

pounds from well 

brines (partly esti- 

mated) MgO 

equivalent........ ° * 
Manganiferous ore 

(5 to 35 percent 

Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 112,536 * 
Natural gas (mill. 

Cts Gide son dace so 14,243 2,649 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline 

(thou. gals.)...... 382 28 

LP-gases (thou. 

GMEPS 2 etikecces 2,754 112 
| RS Se 107,342 1,684 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 9,307 27,363 
Salt (common) (thou.) 4,267 33,018 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 39,871 34,616 
Stone (thou.)....... 27,188 26,846 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: bromine, calcium- 

magnesium chloride, lime, po- 

tassium salts, and values indi- 

cated by footnote* ......... 45,418 
Tote BE a0 <5 cavénices 343,483 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953—19,322,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd, ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 21,141, soft- 
wood 5,469, hardwood 15,672; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 1,010, soft- 
wood 287, hardwood 723; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 594, softwood 156, 
hardwood 439, 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset - «@ Temperature 
. 

> E — 5 ° 5 z 

STATION = j H i H ar 18 3 : 
5 ee 5; sa T1223 

= a 7 < te a Sa 

: =z 2 ee 8: 2a ft. 2 ee 

Pe é ¢& é 6 gis c¢]& & 21288 

Alpena (U) 587 28 «14 76 57 43 82 164 14419 20 3 155 10 
Detroit 619 33 «19 62 49 82 176 133 11 12 15125 2 
Detroit, Willow Run 722 32 18 83 62 49 80 181 123 11 27 20 134 3 
East Lansing (U) 856 3060=—«116 82 59 47 94 160 143 14 12 10145 7 
Escanaba (U) 594 25 10 75 58 41 103 156 12919 21 * 163 20 
Flint 766 30. «615 82 59 46 66 189 13212 19 12148 8 
Grand Rapids (U) 638 31 19 84 63 49 f f eS 
Grand Rapids 681 30 «616 83 59 47 71 202 13925 2 150 5 
Marquette (U) 677 25 12 75 57 42 62 198 156 29 15 6 160 10 
Muskegon 627 31 18 59 46 79 194 138 27 23 6145 2 
Sault Ste. Marie 721 21 5 75 52 39 203 16033 46 2 179 25 


U: Urban site. f: Airport and City combined. 


*Less than 
January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 
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chose 
MUSKEGON!” 


Brunswick Corporation 
Automatic Pinsetter Plant 


Te 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company 
Tekmold Plant 


. - because of having .. 


ALL UTILITIES 
Efficient LABOR 


Good TRANSPORTATION 
EXCELLENT HARBOR 


A community in which your em- 
ployees will find excellent living con- 
ditions and good schooling for their 
children. 


Full details available; 
write or phone: 


Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce 
PArkway 2-3751 


CLIFFORD L. WEBB 
Industrial Commissioner 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Bryden Rd, Columbus 15, Ohio 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (Sth) STATE LAND AREA (35th) 41,000 
9,706,397; (1950 7,946,627). Percent Sq. Mi. 
of change 22.1. ; 
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Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary. (see ex- 
planatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Ohio lies on the borderland between the Prairie plains and the Allegheny plateau. The 
plains of northwestern Ohio are remarkably level, but the southeastern region of the 
state is hilly in character, gradually merging with the typical plateau country farther 
southeast, The main water-parting is formed by a range of hills which extends west- 
southwest across the state from the northeast to about the middle of the west border. 
North of this line the rivers flow into Lake Erie; south of it into the Ohio River. The 
Ohio flows for 436 mi. through a narrow valley on the southern border, and Lake Erie 
forms the northern boundary for a distance of 230 mi. 


INDUSTRIAL ye 
DEVELOPMENT R. D. BEST, Gen.’l. Supvr. of Ind. Dev. 


Ohio Edison Co., 47 N. Main St. 
CASTLE M. SM ITH, Dir., Ind. & Downtown 
Akron Committee, Akron C. of C., 137 S. 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL Main St. 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- G£ORGE E. WILSON, Exec. 


Dir., Area 
Development Committee, 805 First Nation- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 al Tower. 


Barberton 
DON L. RUSSELL, Manager, Barberto 
2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- does Chamber of Coumaaten, % Baath 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- St 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 Canton 


JOHN D. HAWKINS, Chm. Ind. ya Comm., 
aan = ose, - Wells Ave., N. -. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ; rector, Area Dev 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) SS eS Cieve- 
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Koder M. Collison, Director, Ohio Department of Industrial and Economic Development, 700 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION, 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Akron 290,351 (274.6) 
(2) Alliance 28,362 (26.1) 
(3) Barberton 33,805 (27.8) 

* (4) Canton 113,631 (116.9) 

* (5) Cincinnati 502,550 (503.9) 

* (6) Cleveland 876,050 (914.8) 
(7) Cleveland 

Heights 61,813 (59.1) 

* (8) Columbus 471,316 (375.9) 
(9) Cuyahoga Falls 47,922 (29.1) 

*(10) Dayton 262,332 (243.8) 

(11) East Cleveland 37,991 (40.0) 

*(12) Elyria 43,782 (30.3) 

(13) Euclid 62,998 (41.3) 

(36) Findlay 30,344 (23.8) 

(37) Garfield Heights 38,455 (21.6) 

*(14) Hamilton 72,354 (57.9) 

(10) Kettering 54,462 ** 

(15) Lakewood 66,154 (68.0) 

(38) Lancaster 29,916 (24.1) 

*(16) Lima 51,037 (50.2) 

*(17) Lorain 68,932 (51.2) 

(18) Mansfield 47,325 (43.5) 

(37) Maple Heights 31,667 (15.5) 

(19) Marion 37,079 (33.8) 

(20) Massillon 31,236 (29.5) 

*(21) Middletown 42,115 (33.6) 

(22) Newark 41,790 (34.2) 

(23) Norwood 34,580 (35.0) 

(24) Parma 82,845 (28.8) 

(25) Portsmouth 33,637 (36.7) 

(26) Sandusky 31,989 (29.3) 


(27) Shaker Heights 36,460 (28.2) 
(11) South Euclid 27,569 (15.4) 


*(28) Springfield 82,723 (78.5) 
*(29) Steubenville 32,495 (35.8) 
*(30) Toledo 318,003 (303.6) 

(8) Upper Arlington 28,486 (9.0) 
*(31) Warren 59,648 (49.8) 
*(32) Youngstown 166,689 (168.3) 
(39) Zanesville 39,077 (40.5) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area title city. 


** Not available. 

SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Hamilton-Middletown. 

Lorain-Elyria. 

Youngstown-Warren 


Cincinnati 


ROBERT HOFMANN, V.P., pabert A. Cline, 
4" Realtors, Enquirer 
Cc. D. McCLAN. 


HERBERT F MEYER, Manager, Industrial 
Development, New York rage oe 


AMES A. WUENKER, Ind. Dev. 
<retamatt Gas & Elec. ce ins 


Cleveland 
RICHARD L. DeCHANT, Area Dev. 
Dept., The Cleveland El ¢ Illum. Co., 


EDWARD P. HANAK, . Ind. Dept., 
Cleveland Chamber of mmerce, 400 
Union Commerce Bldg. 











RAY C. HARTMAN, Senior Specialist, The 
Cvemnt Electric Illuminating Co., P. O. 


LAURENCE H. LANG, Senior Partner, Crag- 
in, Lang, Free & Co., 650 National City, E 


6th Bidg. 
DONALD M. LYNN, Asst. V. P.-Ind. Dev., 
a Railroad Co., 101 Prospect Ave., 


MARTIN H. MARKWORTH, Industrial Com- 
ane. Nickel Plate Rd., P. O. Box 
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BERNARD P. O’CONNOR, Mgr., Ind. Dev. 

= ; * Cosel Railroad Co., 1119 Terminal 
‘ower 

WILLIAM R. PRINGLE, Sec’ z. ¢ Mgr. 
Ase Dev. Dept., The East Ohio Gas ” 

9th at Superior. 

CHAR LES H. LAYMAN, Associate, Cae. 
Lang, Free & Co., 825 National City E 
Sixth Bldg. 

WILLIAM R. SMITH, Asst. Mgr., Area Dev., 
The East Ohio Gas Co., E. 9th at Superior. 


Columbus 


ROBERT W. COCHRAN, Asst. Chief, Div. of 
Ind. Dev., Ohio Dept. of Ind. & Econ. 
Dev., 700 Bryden Rd. 

KODER M. COLLISON, Dir., Ohio Dept. of 
Ind. & Economic Dev., 700 Bryden 

EDWARD M. DAWSON, The Edward M. 
Dawsons, 5 E. Long St. 

CHARLES F. HEATH, Chief of Ind. Dev. 
Div., ae me of Ind. & Econ. Dev., 700 


Bryden d. 
JAMES Mm JENNINGS, Economie Rsch., 
Battelle Memorial Institute 5 King Ave. 
FORD D. JONES, rties 


mage Engineering Div., eB Brake 
ag} 1160 Dublin Rd. 

ANDY L. LOWRY, Asst. to Dir. Area Dev., 
eicheat & Southern Ohio Elec. Co., 215 
N. Front St. 

ROSEMARY MARTIN, Mgr.-Indus. Dept., 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 30 E. 
Broad St. 

ALBERT E. REDMAN, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
Ohio ne of Commerce, 17 S. High St. 

WILLIS C. WELCH, Dir. of Area Dev., 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co., 
215 N. Front St. 


Mansfield 


ROBERT G. WHITE, Exec. Dir., Area In- 
dustrial Growth, Inc., 28 Park Ave., West. 


Massillon 

JAMES H. ALEXANDER, Exec. a eg 
Massillon Ind. Dev. Foundation, Inc., 
City Hall St., S. E 


Middletown 

RICHARD W. SLAGLE, Exec. V. P., The 
Middletown Area C. of C., Manchester 
Hotel Bldg. 


Newark 


C. ALLEN MILLIKEN, Mgr., Newark Area 
C. of C. 36 W. Church St. 


Painesville 
PAUL van T. HEDDEN, Dir., -s Lake 
County Planning Comm., 53 E. Erie St. 


Sandusky 


DAVID K. TABOR, Mgr., Sandusky Area 
C. of C., Box 620. 


Springfield 
FERD KRUECKEBERG, Exec. Dir., Ind. 
Dev. Council, C. of C. 


Steubenville 


WALTER L. MYERS, JR., Exec. Mgr., Upper 
Ohio Valley Dev. Council, Inc., First 
National Bank. 


Toledo 

HAROLD A. FLICK, Exec. vies Pres., Ohio 
Ind. Parks, 4207 

HOWARD B. FOX, Industrial "Dovean ment 
oa The Toledo Edison Co., 420 di- 


n Ave 
R. or. JOHNS SON, Ind. Dev. Dept., 
The Toledo Edison 0., 420 Madison Ave. 
LOUIS C. PURDEY, Gen.’ Mgr., Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority, 241 Su- 
perior St. 












sWORK WITH QUALIFIED INDU 
RIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA 
IONS—your business with them 
may be conducted anonymous! 
nd will be kept in complete con 
idence. 








East North Central States—OHIO 









Grow with 


OHIO... 


shortest 
distance 
between 





a ee 


Transportation facilities are only as valuable as the 
points they connect. In Ohio, there is a direct link be- 
tween your plant and profits. The ocean ports of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway are connected with manufacturing 
plants and Ohio River ports through an unsurpassed 
network of highways, railroads and air transport. 

Ohio is a center of population as well as transporta- 
tion, seventy-five per cent of the population of U.S. and 
Canada lives within 500 miles of Ohio. Here we have 
people to buy your products as well as make them. 

Ask us for information about your future in Ohio. 


Statistical abstract available on request. 


Three-fourths of total U.S. 
and Canadian population live 
within 500 miles of Ohio 


Koder M. Collison, DIRECTOR 


State of Ohio 
Department of Industrial 
and Economic Development 








700 Bryden Road, Dept. PL, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


CREE, TOPAL.. 2 csc ccicsseve 


Food & kindred products........ 
Tobacco manufactures........... 


Textile mill prod 


Electrical mac’ 


Transportation equipment....... 
Instruments & related products... . 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


(including Ordnance).......... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 





























OHIO 











oe ee 
Apparel & related products....... 
Lumber & wood —— kncenas.s 
Furniture & fixtures............. 
Pulp, paper & products. . Saxdaievwe 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products........... 
Petroleum & coal products....... 
Rubber products................ 
Leather & leather goods......... 
Stone, clay & glass products...... 
Primary metal industries......... 
Fabricated metal products....... 
Machinery, except electrical... ... 
hinery 


1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
cine Payroll Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
umber 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
1,192,644 6,434,353 11,321,157 781,428 1,292,692 10,154,385 
85,121 405,923 838,795 46,773 82,923 689,357 
1,495 4,514 11,259 115 1,530 8,913 
9,540 40,201 71,313 2,662 11,631 80,66 
22,895 72,985 121,683 2,734 25,714 112,759 
¥ 35,042 51,696 3,274 9,999 53,987 
19,580 93,423 169,481 5,365 21,353 152,027 
37,156 193,727 351,200 26,427 35,572 297,067 
56,291 01, 505,989 33,263 8,3 456,440 
47,384 270,152 21 0,1 42,826 566,366 
7,706 903 142,342 28,715 7,999 115,121 
66,525 364,681 5,877 40,415 71,092 474,706 
11,161 40,787 63,778 1,852 13,004 60,816 
64,960 309,337 611,70 39,577 64,719 480,367 
151,697 875,945 1,585,392 196,98 175,588 1,468,642 
107,992 567,221 73 43,448 122,956 941,261 
198,633 1,116,838 1,914,576 91,116 214,221 1,709,644 
76,779 387,825 53, 47,456 89,207 722,449 
146,943 905,538 1,527,289 104,962 162,418 1,386,712 
9,407 45,088 77,300 2, 202 9,33 63,086 
35,347 159,487 274,654 13,987 46,050 305,055 
27,163 195,247 anes ove 26,054 a Ee 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Lumber & wood products........ 
Pulp, paper & products.......... 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals e products........... 


Rubber prod 


Stone, clay & glass products...... 
Primary metal industries......... 
Fabricated metal products....... 
ery, except electrical...... 
Instruments & related products... . 


Machin 


cous manufactures 
(including 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 
Food & kindred products........ 


Pulp, paper & products 
Printing & publishing. ..... 
Chemicals & products. . 


re 

Stone, clay & glass products...... 
Primary metal industries......... 
Fabricated metal products....... 
Machinery, except electrical...... 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


(including Ordmance).......... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Textile mill products............ 
Apparel & related products....... 
& wood products........ 
Furniture & fixtures............. 


Lum 


metal ~ pee rk bepeeecne 
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Ordnance 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


OHIO 


OHIO 








eee ewe enone 





AKRON SMSA : 
(Consists of Summit County, Ohio) 
82,819 473,078 731,086 55,703 88,561 619,497 
2,981 17,392 36,607 2,064 3,361 30,333 
512 2,788 2,620 100 516 2,795 
326 1,445 2,425 38 719 3 
1,566 9,449 16,609 617 1,407 13,043 
3,334 19,614 49,308 2,563 2,889 42,519 
40,259 227,778 348,597 30,626 45,930 294,030 
2,015 10,330 16,065 1,53) 1,512 11,570 
831 4,338 9,255 548 1,041 7,876 
8,223 43,283 76,240 Pane 8,472 71,522 
4,746 27,550 48,182 1,797 6,312 57,738 
298 1,458 2,205 67 367 ,10 
1,913 7, 885 9,710 612 2,761 17,934 
3,548 25,172 ahes oées 2,656 ove 
CANTON SMSA 
(Consists of Stark County, Ohio) 
50,981 268,252 492,906 26,170 56,925 449,371 
4,467 20,463 33,906 1,259 3,927 26,424 
553 2,594 4,829 147 453 3,177 
1,193 6,195 11,254 594 1,434 8,175 
490 2,460 11,880 329 427 6,226 
1,541 7,102 10,479 305 1,379 8,457 
3,1 14,595 23,862 1,943 3,457 21,169 
16,431 93,307 183,555 6,108 19,168 165,292 
6,603 34,003 63,327 1,476 5,956 53,200 
12,490 67,019 116, 010 9, "954 15, 691 121,965 
354 1,703 2,631 173 560 3,418 ~ 
255 ,203 oeee eve 163 nate 
CINCINNATI SMSA 7 
(Consists of Hamilton County, Ohio; Campbell and Kenton Counties, 
kentucky) 
151,680 809,695 1,493,454 103,560 154,281 1,318,668 
17,210 87,534 204,286 10,945 17,979 166,061 
1,059 " 9,972 526 1,062 8,953 
7,295 21,567 33,284 1,271 7,899 33,778 
665 2,420 4,303 122 1,025 5,169 
3,823 i 32,537 772 3,558 25,871 
6,919 33,070 62,109 4,623 6,196 48,175 
10,929 54,745 ,693 5,306 11,942 654 
J 4,685 258,745 7,817 11,358 192,799 
1,721 9,247 5,049 840 1,987 3,867 
2,619 10,109 12,313 340 1,905 8,508 
,106 10,421 18,460 921 1,652 12,008 
3,237 17,086 27,680 1,375 ,303 40,292 
10,626 54,982 89,826 4,391 14,035 97,074 
19,674 105,445 165,991 8,798 22,264 1977 755 
7,957 37,639 81,406 1,992 8,571 "840 
25,372 168,151 274,390 48,588 21,120 210,445 
3,697 8,072 175 2,135 12,451 
10,996 49,273 92,267 4,701 11,897 74,924 
6,238 45,623 cece eevee 2,964 dase 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
104.13 3103.24 102.69 
Akron 110.65 111.61 112.30 
Canton 98.93 100.82 103.20 
Cincinnati 99.54 99.53 98.35 
Cleveiand 107.34 106.98 106.64 
Columbus 99.79 99.57 99.08 
Dayton 114.06 110.13 109.09 
Toledo 106.39 104.51 108.86 
Youngstown- 
Warren 107.41 105.56 108.86 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 © 19601958 
40.0 39.9 41.1 
Akron 38.8 39.1 40.7 
Canton 37.2 37.7 39.4 
Cincinnati 40.6 40.9 41.8 
Cleveland 39.9 40.1 41.3 
Columbus 40.3 40.5 41.0 
Dayton 41.1 40.6 41.1 
Toledo 40.3 39.6 40.7 
Youngstown- 
Warren 37.4 36.7 39.0 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
2.60 2.59 2.50 
Akron 2.85 2.85 2.76 
Canton 2.66 2.67 2.62 
Cincinnati 2.45 2.43 2.35 
Cleveland 2.69 2.67 2.58 
Columbus 2.48 2.46 2.42 
Dayton 2.78 2.71 2.65 
Toledo 2.64 2.64 2.67 
Youngstown- 
Warren 2.87 2.88 2.79 


- MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades —_— 
5 10 13 
Cincinnati 
(3/60) $2.17 $2.70 $3.02 
Cleveland 
(10/60) 2.42 2.92 3.22 
Columbus 
(2/60) 2.24 2.70 2.97 
Dayton- 
Springfield 
(1/60) 2.34 2.93 3.32 
Marietta 
(2/60) 2.18 2.66 2.95 
Marion 
(3/60) 2.04 2.38 2.64 
Port Clinton- 
Sandusky 
(3/60) 2.11 2.68 3.02 
Ravenna-Warren 
(3/60) 2.33 2.85 3.16 
Shelby 
(3/60) 2.18 2.59 2.83 
Toledo 
(3/60) 2.35 2.82 3.19 





Please volunteer your opinion of 
PLANT LOCATION when meeting 
with industrial development organi- 
zations. 











(Continued on page 192) 
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™@ CLEVELAND 
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MUNCIE “Ng 


RICHMOND \g 
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Ask CsO about 
The people of Chesapeake and Ohio's Industrial Development Depart- § 
ment know Ohio. They know its history, its geography, its economics = 8 «x 


and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- peer Way 2... 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you ‘ SA 








CUOINGTON AE Pe Ee 


RAPIOS 


are looking for a site in Ohio, this organization is ready to give you ONT we 
every possible assistance. Bowusus 
Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on | a 


LOuISVELLE HARLESTON 


choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


WHITE SULPHUR 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia »* Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 
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(Continued) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 
Food & kindred products........ 


Textile mill products. .... 


Lumber & 


Printing & publishing....... 


Chemicals & products........... 

Petroleum & coal products....... 
Rubber products...........+.-+-- 
Stone, clay & glass products...... 


Primary metal industries. ... . 


Fabricated metal products... . ite 
Machinery, except electrical... ... 


Electrical machinery 


Miscellaneous manuf 


(including Ordnance).......... 


Administrative & auxiliary... . 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Lumber & wood products........ 
Furniture & fixtures............. 


Pulp, paper & products. 
Printing & publishing. . 
Chemicals & products. ... 
Leather & leather goods. . 

Stone, clay & glass products. 
Primary metal industries. . 
Fabricated metal products. . * 
Machinery, except electrical. . 
Electrical machinery 


Instruments & related products : pe 


Miscellaneous manufactures. 


(including Ordmance).......... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Textile mill products............ 
Apparel & related products........ 
wood products........ 


Lumber & 
Furniture & fixtures 


Electrical mac 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Lumber & wood products........ 


Furniture & fixtures. . 


Pulp, paper & products. isnadewons 

Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products........... 
Petroleum & coal products....... 
Stone, clay & glass products...... 


Primary metal industries..... . 


Fabricated metal products... . pies 
Machinery, except electrical...... 
Transportation equipment....... 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


(including Ordnance).......... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Primary 

Fabricated metal products 
» except 

easton 


(ineh ) 
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Apparel & related products....... 
wood products........ 
Furniture & fixtures............. 
Pulp, paper & products.......... 


Transportation equipment v5 : ; 5 ; 
Instruments & related products... . 
‘actures 


OHIO 












Pulp, paper & products.......... 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products........... 
Stone, clay & glass products...... 
Primary metal industries......... 
Fabricated metal products. ...... 
Machinery, except electrical...... 
Transportation equipment....... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 











electrical... ... 


1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
enbinnes by Capital added by 
ployee manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
main Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
CLEVELAND SMSA 
(Consists of Cuyahoga and Lake Counties, Ohio) 
264,923 1,511,949 2,452,306 141,667 301,714 2,401,375 
15,024 80,910 133,375 5,382 15,034 129,509 
3,450 13,258 20,19 Ke 4,496 28,500 
260 32,380 60,162 973 10,011 45,826 
1,303 5,643 7,077 187 1,166 5,956 
3,945 20,285 38,382 566 4,746 36,690 
5,122 25,435 44,009 2,463 4,214 29,948 
14,027 82,158 141,716 13,151 14,089 113,053 
14,847 82,668 150,139 14,537 14,974 163,055 
1,725 10,702 34,463 ones 1,810 20,440 
1,885 10,433 13,108 563 2,165 16,774 
3,606 19,863 38,450 3,049 2,859 23,566 
34,841 206,209 363,755 39,777 41,188 66,122 
685 158,872 251,340 9,964 34,624 245,415 
45,042 263,767 421,582 18,417 47,952 420,059 
18,394 98,473 197,018 6,727 20,569 159,901 
42,260 263,708 459,866 20,823 57,774 495,204 
3,571 18,093 28, "427 54 2,888 19,295 
5,835 29,814 49,591 1,732 10,415 81,778 
11,017 88,994 weds aan 10,677 soos 
COLUMBUS SMSA 
(Consists of Frankiin County, Ohio) 
69,408 363,772 613,870 47,516 73,633 581,383 
9,134 42,099 79,062 4,077 8,720 86,468 
419 2,006 2,982 167 364 2,727 
930 4,351 8,811 63 700 4,429 
1,298 6,359 11,181 675 1,200 8,561 
4,917 25,718 42,696 2,091 4,285 31,833 
2,219 9,862 21,379 1,140 , 16,351 
1,955 6,556 9,986 177 2,221 9,643 
3,473 18,093 39,207 1,655 3,412 28,429 
2,236 11,225 15,117 600 2,451 11,583 
188 50,182 89,802 2,121 10,578 84,484 
13,821 70,279 124,651 4,000 13,387 87,863 
,642 8,698 10,778 ri Ph 683 4,877 
1,490 7,926 ll 878 272 1,509 9,9 
2,441 11,639 20,232 893 2,247 15,182 
719 4,892 ac» eee 697 ovee 
DAYTON SMSA ; 
(Consists of Greene, Miami, and Montgomery Counties, Ohio) 
97,053 552,855 926,187 41,508 107,218 818,081 
6,394 30,874 : 61,079 2,221 
1,312 4,066 9,166 203 
311 804 1,500 98 
494 1,865 3,392 159 
1,075 4,689 6,867 201 
4,217 21,255 39,178 2,100 
8,905 50,247 85,644 2,920 
1,234 6,234 15,088 336 Not Available 
1,777 9,667 21,648 2,178 
2,725 14,499 19,778 2,043 
2,142 11,042 18542 674 
38,018 235,626 399,816 20,942 
10,987 58,540 87,874 2,394 
7,180 44,654 78, oxed ,050 
2,112 13,333 ose 
TOLEDO SMSA I 
(Consists of Lucas County, Ohio) 
58,232 337,771 550,140 48,416 63,639 525,501 
4,753 24,677 52,633 3,450 4,522 37,324 
750 3,815 7,551 154 848 6,728 
483 2,691 4,747 196 483 3,284 
1,193 4,946 7,690 363 1,174 8,468 
1,967 11,704 17,113 401 1,891 15,300 
1,615 10,058 22,917 6,921 1,576 23,689 
2,375 16,923 38,872 20,511 2,490 44,098 
4,331 25,531 68,616 4,702 3,874 58,649 
5 20,816 34,728 792 5,314 42,512 
5,356 28,984 42,833 1,001 5,733 42,517 
7,517 41 "417 72,619 2,529 9,450 74,302 
11,292 64,001 95,318 4, 580 11 "395 67,205 
978 4,024 1 361 437 1,808 11,282 
4,135 33,737 eeeve 3,420 sees 
YOUNGSTOWN SMSA 
(Consists of Mahoning and Trumbull Counties, Ohio) 
76,713 428,342 736,930 53,183 86,780 685,996 
2,569 12,124 17,700 1,319 
413 1,110 1,741 il 
286 1,258 1,637 168 
352 1,395 2,805 22 
1,168 6,416 11,098 219 
267 1,466 3,771 90 
2,243 10,202 17,942 1,065 
41,536 238,162 412,493 41,652 Not Available 
7,661 43,925 65,979 2,59 
5,153 29,866 54,201 1,534 
4,630 22,176 53,032 1,554 
4,521 27,663 49,619 868 
383 1,461 2,241 374 
755 6,116 eece Stee 








5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


t. ha 
ae ae 
aim seen. 3,084.4 
Akron 175.0 172.8 182.1 
Canton 108.7 107.8 99.0 
Cincinnati 394.4 391.3 400.8 
Cleveland 695.8 681.9 684.4 
Columbus 255.2 252.8 255.2 
Dayton 244.8 241.7 248.7 
Toledo 158.2 156.1 160.3 
Youngstown- 
Warren 156.0 155.9 136.5 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

1,243.1 1,234.3 1,237.2 
Akron 81.9 82.3 88.6 
Canton 53.3 53.6 43.4 
Cincinnati 150.8 151.1 159.0 
Cleveland 279.6 275.1 276.5 
Columbus 70.8 69.4 73.4 
Dayton 101.9 100.6 107.0 
Toledo 36.5 S77 @9 

Youngstown- 

Warren 73.5. 750 54.6 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
34 B Cc 
Akron Akron Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Canton Columbus 
Cleveland Cincinnati Dayton 
Columbus Dayton Hamilton- 
Dayton c Middle- 
Toledo Cleveland town 
D Columbus D 
Canton Hamilton- Akron 
Hamilton- Middle- Canton 
Middletown town Cleyeland 
Lorain- Lorain- Toledo 
Elyria Elyria E 
Steubenville- Toledo Lorain- 
Weirton, Youngs- Elyria 
W. Va. town Youngs- 
E town 
Youngstown- 
Warren 


. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Ashtabula Ports- Ashtabula- 
Conneaut mouth- Conneaut 
East Chillicothe Athens- 
Liverpool- Logan- 
Salem Nelsonville 
Kent- Batavia- 
Ravenna George- 
Portsmouth- town- 
Chillicothe West 
Union 
Cambridge 
Defiance 
East Liver- 
pool-Salem 
Findlay- 
Tiffin- 
Fostoria 
Kent- 
Ravenna 
Kenton 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Lima, Ohi0O’S geographic loca- 

\ a tion has a definite interest for you. 













Within 250 miles—economically sound 


























PR wescce Proven omen ey ora: shipping distance—are Akron, Chicago, 
518 acres designated for industrial devel- Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
opment with all utilities, 2 miles from center . * : . 
of Lima, O. ton, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh and 


Toledo. 


Suburban Ford Park’s industrial sites are 

above commonplace, having complete city 

utilities—water, sewers, gas and elec- 

tricity, yet favorable taxes. Labor market 
pittssurch 1S above average, both skilled and un- 

j 245 Mi. ° 

skilled. 


The Industrial Department of the D. T. 
& I. R. R. will gladly supply complete 
data regarding the specific sites available. 
Further, we can assist in planning and 
arranging for financing of plant or ware- 
house construction. 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAN ie 
137 MI. roreno SHENELANO ae 
80 MI. oe 


CHICAGO 
220 Mi. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
148 Mi. 


WE HAVE THE 


For further information—Telephone LUzon 4-9000 


or write O. C. Grimshaw, Vice President, Traffic 


CONNECTIONS 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON RAILROAD COMPANY 


D. E. Smucker, President—Schaefer Building, Dearborn, Michigan 











(Continued) 

Marietta 

New Phila- 
delphia- 
Dover 

Portsmouth- 
Chillicothe 

Sandusky- 
Fremont 

Springfield 

Zanesville 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


OHIO 139.5 111.9 99.7 
Akron 7.0 5.8 3.9 
Canton 6.9 3.7 3.0 
Cincinnati 10.9 9.7 10.3 
Cleveland 30.0 24.4 23.6 
Columbus 6.4 5.3 6.6 
Dayton 7.1 5.3 3.7 
Hamilton 4.2 3.3 3.3 
Lorain 4.6 4.4 2.4 
Steubenville 3.2 2.9 NA 
Toledo 6.5 5.4 5.5 
Youngstown 15.3 12.7 11.2 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
OHIO 5.8 4.6 4.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 67,590 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 


Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 17,287 11,130 6,157 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 2,239 1,579 660 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 350 309 41 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Akron 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28, 29, 37 

Alliance 5, 6 

Barberton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Canton 3, 5, 7, 26, 27, 28, 29 

Cincinnati 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 35 

Cleveland 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 

Columbus 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 35 

Cuyahoga Falls 3, 5 

Dayton 3, 4, 5, 6, 26, 29, 30, 31, 33 

East Cleveland 6, 7 

Elyria 3, 6 

Euclid 6, 7 

Findlay 3, 6, 7 

Hamilton 3, 4, 5 

Lancaster 5, 8 

Lima 3, 4, 5, 7, 15, 33, 35 

Lorain 3, 6, 7, 16, 17 

Mansfield 3, 4, 5, 33 

Marion 4, 5, 6, 8, 33 
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Massillon 3, 5, 7 (For airlines, see Akron 
and Canton) 

Middletown 3, 5, 6 

Newark 3, 5 

Norwood 3, 5, 10 

Parma 3 

Portsmouth 3, 8, 10, 33 

Sandusky 3, 5, 6, 7 

Springfield 5, 6, 15 (For airlines, see 
Dayton.) 

Steubenville 5, 7 

Toledo 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37 

Warren 3, 4, 5, 29, 33 

Youngstown 3, 4, 5, 6, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
29, 33 

Zanesville 3, 5, 6, 7, 33 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Akron & Barberton Belt R.R., 506 
Wooster Rd., W., Barberton. 

2. Akron, Canton & Youngstown R.R., 
12 E. Exchange St., Akron 8. 

3. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

4. Erie-Lackawanna R.R., Midland 
Bldg., Cleveland 15. 

5. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

6. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Teminal Tower, Cleveland 1. 

8. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1. 

y. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

10. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 

11. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

12. Cuyahoga Valley Ry., 315 Clark 
Ave., Cleveland 1. 

13. Newburgh & South Shore Ry., Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

14. River Terminal Ry., 3100 E. 45th 
St., Cleveland 27. 

15. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

16. Lake Terminal R.R., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

17. Lorain & West Virginia Ry., Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 1. 

18. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

19. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 
131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26, Mich. 

20. Toledo Terminal R.R., Terminal 
Bldg., 1214 Cherry St., Toledo 4. 

21. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


22. Lake Erie & Eastern R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


23. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


24. Youngstown & Northern R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


25. Youngstown & Southern Ry., P. & 
L. E. Terminal Annex, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 


AIRLINES (D3) 


26. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

27. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
je 


28. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

29. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

30. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

31. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

32. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

33. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

34. Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

35. Air Taxi: 

Air-Taxi Service of Cincinnati, Div. 
Boone County Aviation, Inc., 
Greater Cincinnati Airport, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Aviation Center, Inc., Lunken Air- 
port, Cincinnati. 

Lane Aviation Corp., Port Colum- 
bus Airport, Columbus. 

Lima Aviation Corp., Lima Airport, 
Lima. 

36. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

37. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

38. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

39, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Euclid & E. 
14th St., Cleveland. 

40. Tag Airlines, Inc., Cleveland Lake- 
front Airport, Cleveland. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 87 Class I and 172 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length— 

Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: 40 feet. 

Combination: Tractor-semitrailer: 
50 feet; other combinations: 60 
feet. 

Permissible combination: Not speci- 
fied. 


Weight— 
Axle: 19,000 pounds—pneumatic 
tire; 16,000 pounds—-solid tire. 














Tandem axles: 31,500 pounds— 
pneumatic tire; 24,000 pounds— 
solid tire. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Cleveland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—346 

New Orleans, La.—1,084 

New York, N. Y.—481 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,533 


WATER CARRIERS (D6, D7) 


Columbia Transportation Div., Oglebay 
Norton Co., 1200 Hanna Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15. 

Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Erie Isles Ferry Co., Put-in-Bay. 

Service: Port Clinton, Middle Bass, 
and Put-in-Bay. 

Great Lakes Towing Co., 1800 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13. 

Service: Great Lakes and connecting 
tributary waters. 

Neuman Boat Line, Inc., Foot of Co- 
lumbus Ave., Sandusky. 

Service: Sandusky Harbor to Ohio 
Islands (Kelleys Island, Put-in-Bay, 
and Middle Bass). 

Ohio River Co., The, 705 Atlas Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati. 

Service: Points on Illinois Waterway, 
Kanawha, Ohio, Mississippi, Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela and Green rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 11; publicly owned, 8. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 10,011,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
372,000; 1961—185,000; 1962—660,000; 
1963—142,000. Total—1,359,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—43,710,000,000 KWH, $417,- 
540,000; Residential and Other—11,- 
834,000,000 KWH, $289,157,000; Total 
Electric Utility Industry—55,544,000,- 
000 KWH, $706,697,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: 
(E2) 14,842. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW); (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 12,000; Util- 
ities, 9,000; industrial, 3,000. Unde- 
veloped—341,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 42. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 784. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1959: (E6) 748,766 
million cu. ft. 
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The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock 































































THE ADAMS 
ENGINEERING CO 


500 ACRES 
ZONED FOR INDUSTRY 


This is Solon, Ohio... adjoining thriving, industrial Cleveland, 
business hub of northern Ohio. 

Nickel Plate Road owns 500 acres in this zoned-for-industry 
area... land that’s readily available and perfect for modern plant 
and warehouse facilities. We'll be glad to work with you on de- 
velopment, as we have with the other firms that have located here. 

Here, you have Nickel Plate’s excellent freight and switching 
service at all times...your company planes can land nearby... the 
Ohio Turnpike is within nine miles. And very close by are all the 
things that make for happy suburban living: Plenty of space, 
fine communities, good schools, swimming, boating, fishing. 

Inquire of the Industrial Development Department, Nickel 
Plate Road, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 






















Speed your freight 
Ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
GENERAL OFFICES .. .TERMINAL TOWER... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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SERVING 53 COUNTIES 
OVER 600 COMMUNITIES 


nr 


confidential plant location 
services 


community and site analysis 
community liaison 
site acquisition 


YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 
EXPERIENCE IN: 


R.L. WOLF Director, Area Development 
Ohio Power Company 
Canton 2, Ohio Glendale 5-8931 


[ “Fl 
OHIO POWER COMPANY 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM 
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9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—159,300; Residential and 
Other—1,988,900; Total gas customers— 
2,148,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND 
REVENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: 
(E6) Commercial and Industrial—3,122.0 
millions of therms, $174,675,000; Resi- 
dential and Other—3,730.0 millions of 
therms, $269,655,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—6,852.0 millions of therms; 
$444,330,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—32,028,000 
short tons; natural gas—32 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—6,260,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Akron—le, 2g 
Alliance—le, 3g 
Barberton—le, 2g 
Canton—Se, 2g 
Cincinnati—7eg 
Cleveland—4e, 8e, 2g 
Cleveland Heights—4e, 2g 
Columbus—6e, 3g 
Cuyahoga Falls—le, 2g 
Dayton—9eg 
East Cleveland—4e, 8e, 2g 
Elyria—le, 3g 
Euclid—4e, 2g 
Findlay—Se, 3g 
Garfield Heights—4e, 2g 
Hamilton—7e, 1le, 12g 
Kettering—9eg 
Lakewood—4e, 2g 
Lancaster—Se, 13g 
Lima—Se, 14g 
Lorain—le, 3g 
Mansfield—te, 3g 
Maple Heights—4e, 2g, 3g 
Marion—le, 3g 
Massillon—le, 2g 
Middletown—7eg 
Newark—Se, 3g, 15g 
Norwood—7eg 
Parma—4e, 3g 
Portsmouth—Se, 16g 
Sandusky—le, 3g 
Shaker Heights—4e, 2g 
South Euclid—4e, 2g 
Springfield—te, 3g 
Steubenville—Se, 10g 
Toledo—I7e, 3g 
Upper Arlington—6e, 3g 
Warren—le, 2g 
Youngstown—le, 2g 
Zanesville—Se, 3g, 15g 
UTILITIES 
1. Ohio Edison Co. 
47 N. Main St., Akron 
2. East Ohio Gas Co. 
1717 E. Ninth St., Cleveland 
3. Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
99 N. Front St., Columbus 
4. Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. 
55 Public Sq., Cleveland 1 
5. Ohio Power Co. 
301 Cleveland Ave., S. W., Canton 








6. Columbus and S. Ohio Elec. Co. 
215 N. Front St., Columbus 

7. Cincinnati Gas and Elec. Co. 
Fourth & Main Sts., Cincinnati 2 

8. Cleveland Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
City Hall, Cleveland 14 

9. Dayton Power and Light Co. 
25 N. Main St., Dayton 

10. Ohio Valley Gas Co. 
99 N. Front St., Columbus 

11. Hamilton Mun. Elec. Plant 
High St. & Monument Ave., Hamil- 
ton 

12. Hamilton City Gas Works 
High St. & Monument Ave., Hamil- 
ton 

13. City Nat. Gas Works 
Broad & Main Sts., Lancaster 

14, West Ohio Gas Co. 
319 W. Market St., Lima 

15. National Gas and Oil Corp. 
Newark 

16. Portsmouth Gas Co. 
802 Chillicothe St., Portsmouth 


17. Toledo Edison Co. 
Edison Bldg., Toledo 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (E5, E7) 


Union Light, Heat & Power Co.—(g) 
4th & Main Sts., Cincinnati 1 
Wheeling Electric Co.—(e) 

51—16th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
, June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 1,242,063 -142 
Franchise Tax 45,836,401 5.228 
Property Tax 46,691,123 5.325 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 46,135,137 5.262 
Gasoline Tax 213,848,262 24.389 
Motor Vehicle Tax 83,777,540 9.555 
Motor Carriers Fees 1,130,420 -129 

Highway Use Tax 19,895,693 2.269 
Cigarette Tax 60,265,573 6.873 
Sales Tax 255,120,535 29.096 
Use Tax 12,508,276 1.427 
Public Utilities Tax 41,118,115 4.690 
Insurance Tax 26,187,405 2.987 
Inheritance Tax 8,694,509 -992 


tate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 


Unemployment 


Compensation Tax 107,724,365 


Total $862,451,052* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
226; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—363. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $12,203.7; DEPOSITS, $11,- 
063.1, (G1) 


Ohio is in Federal Reserve District No. 
4. (G2) State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 


DIME BANK, 157 S. Main St., Akron 8, 
D. R. Evans, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,- 
000, Surplus $3,500, Deposits $99,685. 
Not a member of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


FIRESTONE BANK, 1115 S. Main St., 
Akron 1, Edson A. Oberlin, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,500, Surplus $3,500, 
Deposits $105,045. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AK- 
RON, 106 S. Main St., Akron 8, H. E. 
Paige, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,543, Sur- 
plus $8,957, Deposits $245,667. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO., 4th and Vine 
Sts., Cincinnati 1, William E. Anderson, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,400. Surplus 
$12,600, Deposits $283,129. 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO., 
4th and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 1, G. 
Carlton Hill, Pres., (000’s) Capital $11,- 
875, Surplus $13,125, Deposits $334,776. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CIN- 
CINNATI, 4th and Walnut Sts., Cincin- 
nati 2, Fred A. Dowd, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, De- 
posits $414,113. 


PROVIDENT BANK, 7th and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati 2, Frank J. Van Lahr, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,400, Surplus $7,600, 
Deposits $148,215. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, 123 W. Prospect, Cleve- 
land 1, Loring L. Gelbach, Chairman & 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $17,360, Surplus 
$22,640, Deposits $559,887. 


CLEVELAND TRUST CO., Euclid 
Ave. and E. 9th St., Cleveland 1, George 
Gund, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,500, 
Surplus $77,500, Deposits $1,332,147. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, 623 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 1, John S. Fangboner, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $19,360, Surplus 
$40,640, Deposits $744,379. 


SOCIETY NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, 127 Public Square, 


Cleveland 14, Mervin B. France, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $12,000, Surplus $18,000, 
Deposits $386,463. 

(Continued on page 318) 











FORE-SITE 


means the 


Make your next move to a 


PROFITABLE NEW 
PLANT LOCATION 
on the Ohio River. 


The Washington County and 
Marietta, Ohio area lies with- 
in a 500-MILE RADIUS of 
TWO-THIRDS of the popula- 
illa mmole. ¢-timelaleMlalclltia me) 
the United States. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
aS AR aclalloMceliigelele| 
River Barge Lines 
Highway and Truck Lines 
Airports and Scheduled Airlines 


IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES: 


Abundance of water 
Plenty of room to grow 
Low cost power and gas 
Many available sites 
Large labor pool 
Friendly business climate 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE HELD 
IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE 


For new, beautifully illustrated 


Cue ivi 
Facts and Inventor) Bb) 


W rite: MAGS) 


Marietta Area Chamber of 


Commerce — Area Development 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


PHONE FRontier 3-5176 
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WISCONSIN 


David Carley, Director, Wisconsin Department of Resource Development, State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


STATE LAND AREA (26th) 54,705 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (15th) 3,951,777; 
(1950 3,434,575). Percent of change 15.1. 


B4YFIELO 


, 1RON 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


SSHLAND 


euRNerr Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
Z in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 


oe dicates location of city on map. 


48,411 
32,486 
37,987 
32,719 
62,888 
35,164 
67,899 
47,575 
126,706 
32,275 
741,324 
45,110 
89,144 
45,747 
33,563 
30,004 
31,943 


FOREST 


POLK BARRON 


(1) Appleton 
(2) Beloit 
(3) Eau Claire 
; (4) Fond du Lac 
3 lds, * (5) Green Bay 
(18) Janesville 
2 * (6) Kenosha 
*. (7) La Crosse 
* (8) Madison 
(9) Manitowoc 
*(10) Milwaukee 
(11) Oshkosh 
*(12) Racine 
(13) Sheboygan 
*(14) Superior 
(19) Waukesha 
(15) Wausau 
(16) Wauwatosa 56,923 (33.3) 
(17) West Allis 68,157 (42.9) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
nce 12 title city. 


WORTH 


(34.0) 
(29.5) 
(36.0) 
(29.9) 
(52.7) 
(24.8) 
(54.3) 
(47.5) 
(96.0) 
(27.5) 
(637.3) 
(41.0) 
(71.1) 
(42.3) 
(35.3) 
(21.2) 
(30.4) 


4 
*, 
“er? 
LANGLAOE © 


st CROIX 


PIERCE E4u CLAIRE 


BuFrFraco é "ey 
y % 
Aa Lo 
« JACKSON 7 1 


WAUSHARA e ‘, 
% = 

-, * a 
MONROE % - 


erTe en 4 
7) 


TON 


a 10 


MILWAUKEE 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary (see ex- 
planatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The surface of Wisconsin is generally of a rolling or undulating character, 
interrupted only by the bluff lands along the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, 
and by isolated hills and ridges, especially in the north-central part of the state. 
Wisconsin is noted for its thousands of lakes which are divided into three groups. 
One group is in the south and east portions of the state; a second is found in 
the highland district of northern Wisconsin, while the third is located in the 
northwestern part of the state. The largest is Lake Winnebago with an extreme 
length of 30 mi. and a breadth of 10 mi. 


Milwaukee 


ROLLAND D. BERGER, Wisconsin Devel- 


opment Credit Corp., 5707 W. Brooklyn 
Place. 


HARVEY B. BUCHHOLZ, Ind. Dev. Chicago 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


ee 


PLANT LOCATION is made possible 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 


FRANK A. HAUSHEER, Gen. Mgr., Wiscon- 
sin State Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Box 1143. 

I. W. LACKORE, Executive Director, Madi- 
son Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 23 W. 
Main St. 
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& North Sane Ry. Co., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave. 

CHARLES cS. CRABB, Mgr.-Ind. Div., Mil- 
waukee Assn. of a, fi N. Bdwy. 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, Asst. hg 9 
— Electric Power Co.. ar we ich 

ROY A. NIEMITZ, Dir. of Ind. Dev., ‘the 
First Wisc. Nat'l. Bank of Milwaukee, 743 
N. Water St 


Oshkosh 


ROBERT B. FICK, Industrial Development 
Coordinator, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., 31 Washington Ave. 


Waukesha 


JACK H. MIKULA, Ind. Dev. & oe. 
Engr., Mich. Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
W. Main St. 


Wausau 


WALTER G. ROEHL, Exec. Sec., Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 569. 


by our advertisers, the leading in- 
dustrial development organizations. 
Please: 

Mention PLANT LOCATION when 


contacting our advertisers 


Volunteer your opinion of the book 


when meeting with industrial devel- 


opment organizations. 





East North Central States—WISCONSIN 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 





1958 1954 





All 
employees 


Value added 
by Capital 
manufacture | expendi- All 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 





Payroll 
Number 








($1,000) 


tures, employees, 
new number 


($1,000) 


ture, 
unadjusted 


($1,000) 


Unadjusted 
($1,000) 




















WISCONSIN, TOTAL 


2,207,335 


3,977,055 191,788 439,215 3,333,976 





Food & kindred products 
Textile mill products 
Apparel & related products 


Printing & publishing 

Chemicals & products 

Petroleum & coal products 

Rubber products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay, & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products.... 
Administrative & auxiliary 


287,251 
27,679 
21,707 
58,553 

wut 43,039 

Pulp, paper & products aide 4 189,188 

i 106,066 


613,708 
54,322 
40,940 
86,577 
68,885 

388,684 

167,544 


63,217 514,597 
7 


44,788 
111,564 
65,980 
216,940 
303,272 


349,726 
87,229 


10,656 
7,027 ’ 
eee 9,296 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


(Consists of 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


185,209 1,021,197 


MILWAUKEE SMSA : “ 
Miiwaukee and Waukesha Counties, Wisconsin) 


1,739,045 188,487 1,493,953 





Food & kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products 

Lumber & wood products 

Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, paper & products 

Printing & publishing 

Chemicals & products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay, & glass products 

Primary metal industries.......... 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments & related products... . 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 

Administrative & auxiliary 


23,049 
9 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

96.66 93.62 93.35 

134.88 109.08 104.58 
92.67 96.45 93.37 

108.19 104.10 105.17 

107.19 104.79 105.62 
95.96 96.53 96.48 


Average Weekly Hours 
Aug. Sept. 
1960 1959 
40.5 41.1 
40.8 39.9 
40.7 40.3 
40.0 42.3 
40.4 40.1 41.1 
39.7 39.9 39.9 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1959 


1960 
2.34 2.27 


2.31 
2.94 2.68 2.62 
. 2.32 


2.37 
2.60 2.49 
2.57 


2.61 
2.42 2.42 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha 
LaCrosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


Sept. 
1969 
41.3 
45.9 
39.2 
40.6 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha 
LaCrosse 
Medison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha 
LaCrosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


124,470 
4,937 


50,531 


13,533 
27,541 


268,578 
9,05: 


Not Available 





23,323 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades ——— 
5 10 13 


$2.07 
2.36 


Madison 
$2.44 


2.93 


$2.66 


(5/60) 3.27 
Sparta-LaCrosse 
(7/60) 2.19 


2.62 2.94 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Sept. 
1960 1959 

1,198.6 1,185.4 1,194.4 
450.4 448.9 452.7 
41.6 40.9 44.3 


Aug. 
1960 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
Racine 


. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


. WISCONSIN 


i300 
WISCONSIN 463. 57. 
Milwaukee 92. 92. > 
Racine 18. 18. 2. 
. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1959 1958 
B B Cc 
Madison Kenosha Kenosha 
Cc Madison Madison 
Kenosha Milwaukee D 
Milwaukee Racine Milwaukee 
Racine Racine 


. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 
Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 
LaCrosse LaCrosse 


Watertown 


. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 

Oct. 

1960 

23.7 

Kenosha ‘ 9 

Madison F & 

Milwaukee 11.7 9.2 

Racine 1.4 .¢ 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


31.2 


Nov. 
1960 


WISCONSIN 
U.S. 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 33,773 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 


Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & Ist 
Professional 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 


8,266 5,270 2,996 


1,288 946 342 


311 29 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Appleton 1, 2, 3, 15, 16 
Beloit 1, 2, 16 
Eau Claire 1, 2, 3, 16 
Fond du Lac 1, 2, 3 
Green Bay 1, 2, 4, 16 
Janesville 1, 2, 16 
Kenosha 1, 5 
(Continued on page 200) 
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SOO LINE RAILROAD 


> 


a 
weuTeT an 


PLANT SITES 


select a site for 


Let Soo Line help you 


FACTORY .. 


. STORAGE YARD 


. WAREHOUSE .. 
Soo Line has many Fine Locations 


All Inquiries Confidential 
Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 


Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 


Sites available in: 


1-Soo Line Bldg. 
FE 2-1261 


1822 First Nationa! 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 


La Crosse 1, 2, 6, 16 

Madison 1, 2, 7, 15, 16, 17, 21 

Manitowoc 1, 3, 8, 9, 16 

Milwaukee 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Oshkosh 1, 2, 3, 16 

Racine 1, 2, 5 

Sheboygan 1 (For airlines, see Milwau- 
kee) 

Superior 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 

Waukesha 1, 2, 3, 15 

Wausau 1, 2, 16 

Wauwatosa 2, 3 

West Allis 1, 2, 3 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R., Union Station, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo Line), First Na- 
tional-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 

. Green Bay & Western R. R., P. O. 
Box 1307, Green Bay. 

. Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2, Ill. 

. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Til. 

. Illinois Central R. R., 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

. Ann Arbor R. R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

. Grand Trunk Western R. R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
R. R., Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer 
Ry., Duluth 2, Minn. 

. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


15. Air Taxi: 


Max’s Air Service, Outagamie 
County Airport, Appleton. 
Four Lakes Aviation Corp., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Madison. 
Air Taxi, Inc., Div. of Gran-Aire, 
Inc., Timmerman Airport and 
General Mitchell Field, Méil- 
waukee. 
Spring City 
Waukesha 
Waukesha. 
16. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50 
Minn. 
17. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
18. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
19. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 


National Airport, Washington 1, 
D.C. 


Flying Service Inc., 
County Airport, 


20. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

21. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 

22. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

23. Eastern Airlines, Eastern Airlines 

Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. (Cana- 
dian National Rys.) 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry., 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 
There are 26 Class I and 43 Class Il 


motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,500 pounds—on 
Class A highways; 6,000 pounds 
—on Class B highways. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds—on Class A 
highways; 12,000 pounds—on 
Class B highways. 
Tandem axles: 4 feet apart—30,000 
pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Milwaukee to: 

Chicago, Ill.—88 

New Orleans, La.—1,037 

New York, N. Y.—920 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,233 


WATER CARRIERS (D7) 


Grand Trunk-Milwaukee Carferry Co. 
(Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co.), 
1825 S. Allis St., Milwaukee 7. 
Service: Milwaukee, Wis., and Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Roen Steamship Co., Sturgeon Bay. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


Washington Island Ferry Line, Washing- 
ton Island. 


Service: Washington Island, Wisc., 
Gills Rock, Wisc. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 12; publicly owned, 9. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 3,064,000 KW. 
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3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
75,000; 1961—319,000; 1962—100,000. 
Total—494,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,435,000,000 KWH, $116,- 
456,000; Residential and Other—S5,263,- 
000,000 KWH, $129,054,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—11,698,000,000 
KWH, $245,510,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: 
(E2) 8,779. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 428,000; 
Utilities, 377,000; industrial, 51,000. Un- 
developed—41 1,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 15; 
combined gas, 2; manufactured gas, 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 15. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 180. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—34,800; Residential and 
Other—496,800; Total gas customers— 
531,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—345.7 mil- 
lions of therms, $26,916,000; Residential 
and Other—470.9 millions of therms, 
$57,710,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—816.6 millions of therms; $84,626,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Appleton—leg 
Beloit—2eg 

Eau Claire—3eg 
Fond du Lac—2eg 
Green Bay—4eg 
Janesville—2eg 
Kenosha—9e, 5g 

La Crosse—3eg 
Madison—6eg 
Manitowoc—7e, 8g 
Milwaukee—9e, 5g, 10g 
Oshkosh—4eg 
Racine—9e, 5g 
Sheboygan—2e, 4g 
Superior—1 leg 
Waukesha—9e, 5g 
Wausau—4e, 8g 
Wauwatosa—9e, 10g 
West Allis—9e, 10g 


UTILITIES 
1. Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 
807 South Oneida, Appleton 
2. Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
122 W.. Washington Ave., Madison 1 
3. Northern States Power Co. (Wisc.) 
100 N. Barstow St., Eau Claire 
4. Wisconsin Pub. Service Corp. 
31 Washington Ave., Oshkosh 


. Wisconsin Nat. Gas Co. 
100 3rd St., Racine 
. Madison Gas and Elec. Co. 
100 N. Fairchild St., Madison 1 
. Manitowoc Pub. Utilities 
817 Franklin St., Manitowoc 
. Wisconsin Fuel and Light Co. 
106 N. 8th St., Manitowoc 
. Wisconsin Elec. Power Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Milwaukee 
10. Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
626 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
11. Superior Water, Light and Power Co 
1230 Tower Ave., Superior 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (ES, E7) 


Lake Superior Dist. Power Co.—(eg) 
101 W. Second St., Ashland 
Northwestern Wisconsin Electric Co. 
—(e) 

Grantsburg 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
98; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—462. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $4,942.8; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
506.8. (G1) 


Wisconsin is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9. (G2) “Offices,” “agencies” 
or “stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, |2-31-59:(G1) 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
BANK OF MILWAUKEE, 743 N. Wa- 
ter St., Milwaukee 1, Wm. G. Brumder, 
Ch. of Bd. and Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $30,000, Deposits 
$708,802. 


MARINE NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 625 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, 
Eliot G. Fitch, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits $182,- 
077. 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK, 721 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 1, J. A. Puelicher, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus 
$5,000, Deposits $250,908. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
bank in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (G1) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 1 S. Pinck- 
ney, Madison 1, J. H. Stephan, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $83,987. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 


detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. viens 
ie! 


332,859 
198,380,703 
3,544,226 


15,117,550 
72,240,757 


Initial Taxes 

Income Tax 

Property Tax 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


Gaso.ine Tax 
Timber Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 
Cigarette Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


1,389,353 
31,724,919 


Total $422,812,639" 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 


1958. 

Short tons 

(unless 

otherwise Value 

stated) (thousands) 
Abrasive stones 858 $26 
Clays (thou.)....... 154 167 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thou long tons, 

OF: WOEDs.c6 oreo 867 

Lead (recov. content 
} of ores, etc.)....... 800 
Lime (thou.)........ i 





Mineral 


Sand & gravel 
COR ios sn ia aes 

Stone (thou.) .. .... 

Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 


39,383 
13,722 


12,140 

Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Cement and values 
indicated by footnote * 

Total Wisconsin 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953—16,535,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 16,111, soft- 
wood 3,847, hardwood 12,264; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 895, softwood 
187, hardwood 708; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 404, softwood 104, hard- 
wood 300. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 8,071, 
softwood 1,436, hardwood 6,635; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 362, soft- 
wood 66, hardwood 296; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 174, softwood 43, hard- 
wood 131. 


Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,181. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


SPECIALISTS ON GROWING PLANTS 


In the South, it isn’t magic, but the warm, favorable industrial climate that 
produces phenomenal growth. 


Our Industrial Development Department is made up of specialists on growing 
plants. They’ve thoroughly researched the situation along the Dixie Line, and 
know intimately which areas are most favorable to various species of industry. 


They know where tax blight is least prevalent ... where growth nourishment — 
in the form of water, fuel and electrical energy—abounds . . . where to find 


the best markets for your “crops”. .. and of course they guarantee efficient trans- 
portation to those markets. 


L&N’s industrial development specialists are delighted to supply—at a mo- 
ment’s notice—complete plant site information. In fact, they’ll do all the spade 
work for your transplanting job and continue to lend a helping hand until you’re 
well rooted. 


Success Lies South... along the DIXIE LINE! 


CONTACT: 


R. E. BISHA 

DIRECTOR OF 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

L_ & N RAILROAD, DEPT. PL 

908 W BROADWAY 


B 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PHONE: JUNIPER 7-1121, EXT. 318 


THE DIXIE LINE 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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Leland Jones, Director, Alabama State Planning and Industrial Development Board, 
711 High Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 





















































STATE LAND AREA (29th) 51,078 Sq. Mi. CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (19th) Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
3,266,740; (1950 3,061,743). Percent of in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
change 6.7. indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Anniston 33,657 (31.0) 
ae nea (2) Bessemer 33,054 (28.4) 
*10 *(3) Birmingham 340,887 (326.0) 
= (13) Decatur 29,217 (19.9) 
— ts ke lo ee (8) Dothan 31,440 (21.5) 
ice ' i (9) Florence 31,649 (23.8) 
emam | wineton | cums eoans ; *(4) Gadsden 58,088 (55.7) 
com Pe (10) Huntsville 72,365 (16.4) 
¢ wacker wns s *(5) Mobile 202,779 (129.0) 
ie pee ree es, io *(6) Montgomery 134,393 (106.5) 
é (11) Phenix City 27,630 (23.3) 
PAS alte (5) Prichard 47,371 (19.0) 
hye er 2: tl Pe (12) Selma 28,385 (22.8) 
% ; ce (7) Tuscaloosa 63,370 (46.3) 
cs ane —) cosa i Me * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
oe HILTON $ b. title city. 
Ginntea isto eLmone s are 
& £ patuas Pp _— GA. 
Pf rl LOWNDES BuLLocK PHYSICAL FEATURES (Al) 
@ see + canaour Northern Alabama is dominated by 
pare autre} gy NE the Cumberland plateau, a diversified 
3 é é 5 region varying from 400 to 2,400 ft. in 
? fp fee a ges height. Southeast of the plateau the Ap- 
2 ro : palachian valley region, occupying about 
: i 8,000 sq. mi. and running northeast and 
aaa & comave | "a southwest, forms the southern extremity 








of the Appalachian Mountain system. 
Southeast of this region the gently un- 


BaLowin dulating Piedmont plateau enters the 





Solid black counties — Standard state for a short distance. The remainder 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (See of the state is occupied by the coastal 
, ee explanatory notes—page 327). plain, which is crossed in the north by 
P foothills and gradually slopes down to 
sea level in the south. 
LABOR and 4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- Set, uy, Sept 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN ALABAMA 761.6 759.0 742.0 
MANUFACTURING REGULAR _NONSUPERVISORY Birmingham 193.3 194.8 183.0 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- Mobile 92:0 90.9 92.1 
(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS page 327 for explanatory notes. 6 SALARIED EM- 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN La MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE ee ee FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
(B2) Anniston-Gadsden 
Average Weekly Earnings (5/60) $1.93 $2.42 $2.72 — 2 = 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Birmingham 236.5 239.2 226.6 
1960 19601959 (4/60) 2.11 2.70 3.04 ALABAMA . me 
ALABAMA $74.50 $75.25 $72.54 Dothan Birmingham 383 598 50. 
Birmingham 100.55 98.75 91.37 (9/60) 1.51 2.27 2.72 Mobile 18.1 617.3 17.6 
Mobile 85.38 91.20 89.32 Huntsville 
(5/60) 1.97 2.77 3.25 x 
immu tse amano ce Baa 
. Aug. E- 
196013601989 ee ee ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
ALABAMA 38.8 39.4 40.3 (11/60) 1.73 2.51 2.94 PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Birmingham 39.9 39.5 39.9 Tuscaloosa Area Classification Criteria 
Mobile 36.8 40.0 40.6 (4/60) 2.00 2.68 3.09 in tov. Nov. 
Average Hourly Earnings ae vay" ~ 
—~— = oe. 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL 
1960 1960 1959 . ES: % ; ; irmi 
ALABAMA $1.92 $1.91 $1.80 TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR — = Mole 
Birmingham 2.52 2.50 2.29 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— Birming- Birmingham 
Mobile 2.32 2.28 2.20 1960 (Thousands) (B2) ham 
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8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. (Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 
Florence- Anniston Alexander 
Sheffield Florence- City 
Gadsden Sheffield Anniston 
Jasper Gadsden Florence- 
Talladega Jasper Sheffield 
Talladega Gadsden 
Jasper 
Talladega 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
ALABAMA 33.3 28.4 27.9 
Birmingham 10.1 8.2 9.7 
Mobile 3.2 2.7 2.7 


East South Central States—ALABAMA 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
ALABAMA 6.4 5.4 5.4 
U.S. A. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES, 1957: (B6) 26,700 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER’ EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 6,104 3,830 2,274 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 731 398 333 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 27 23 4 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
' y Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
Numb Payroll Unadjusted new number unadjusted 
er 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

ALABAMA, TOTAL............ 229,998 919,016 1,741,992 133,488 220,077 1,319,192 
Food & kindred products.......... 19,340 67,274 144,542 11,479 16,073 95,528 
Textile mill products.............. 39,536 110,814 180,789 7,244 46,440 166,535 
Apparel & related products......... 22,481 51,800 93,955 1,686 18,351 64,397 
Lumber & wood products.......... 23,287 49,225 75,583 8,216 28,386 86,629 
Furniture & fixtures............... 3,061 9,661 17,012 1,585 1,981 8,404 
Pulp, paper & products............ 9,965 §2,575 114,730 15,085 8,668 77,069 
Printing & publishing............. 5,214 22,490 44,449 1,808 4,769 35,296 
Chemicals & products............. 8,600 40,026 136,530 14,962 7,410 82,930 
Petroleum & coal products......... 783 3,45 8,683 1,421 843 10,674 
Stone, clay & glass products,....... 8,294 33,235 80,466 10,036 7,310 59,171 
Primary metal industries........... 37,410 214,775 436,475 4,864 39,918 369,292 
Fabricated metal products.......... 10,613 50,554 90,441 4,887 8,716 68,191 
Machinery, except electrical........ 6,865 31,660 50,499 3,413 5,983 35,110 
Electrical machinery.............. »763 14,970 32,585 477 2,598 19,541 
Transportation equipment......... 17,229 87,433 112,309 2,093 11,029 56,872 

Miscellaneous manufactures 

(Including Ordmance)............ 2,980 15,945 23,490 1,286 2,272 13,466 
Administrative & auxiliary......... 4,270 31,009 oun pass 2,993 Sake 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


BIRMINGHAM SMSA 


(Consists of Jefferson County, Alabama) 











ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL.... 63,627 335,770 579,070 42,790 60,663 481,580 
Food & kindred products.......... 6,189 24,285 47,367 2,554 5,287 33,769 
Tobacco manufactures............. ea yak sles eee 3 aan Sinks 
Apparel & related products......... 1,066 2,699 4,922 86 1,051 3,184 
Lumber & wood products.......... 1,441 3, 5,067 372 1,466 4,378 
Furniture & fixtures............... 969 3,905 7,456 263 653 3,678 
Pulp, paper & products. 517 2,238 2,48 68 572 2,546 
Printing & publishing............. 2,233 10,873 21,937 670 1,990 17,816 
Chemicals & products............. 1,526 7,510 17,380 835 1,193 11,868 
Stone, clay, and glass products. .... 3,025 13,193 32,313 4,216 2,952 30,254 
Primary metal industries........... 21,443 133,299 275,786 26,633 24,382 254,277 
Fabricated metal products......... 6,7! 35,06: 62,944 3,008 5,737 0,300 

achinery, except electrical. . ‘ 3,337 16,723 25,124 2,122 3,104 18,678 
Electrical machinery. ....... isi 7 3,810 6,130 232 705 4,837 
Transportation equipment,........ 10,127 51,702 61,301 1,206 7,158 36,103 
Miscellaneous manufactures * 

(Including Ordnance)............ a 501 1,630 3,709 342 545 3,803 
Administrative and auxiliary....... 3,024 22,758 ied hide 2,901 Welk 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


ALABAMA 


Anniston 


LEONARD A. GILBERT, Manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Radio Building. 


Birmingham 
W. COOPER GREEN, Exec. V. P. & Mana- 
ger, Ind. Dev. Dept., Alabama Power Co., 
P. O. Box 2641. 
PAUL A. SIEVERLING 
(Continued on page 206) 
















Looking For a 


PLANT SITE? 


Investigate 


ALABAMA 


Where Production is 
No Problem and 
Industry Is Welcomed! 





Whether your requirements 
are expansion or decentralization, 
ALABAMA offers many com- 
binations of plant site advantages 
almost certain to meet them. 
Here, too, you will find all the 
benefits of small town atmos- 
phere within overnight proximi- 
ty to major markets, shopping 
centers and seaports. 

We have the people—we have 
the land, transportation and utili- 
ties—we have excellent law en- 
forcement and we have the desire 
to help industries get off to a good 
start and operate at a profit. We 
have what your plant needs in 
ALABAMA! 


In addition to these and 
many other favorable factors, 
ALABAMA offers financing 
plans that enable industry to 


BUILD A NEW PLANT 
ITHOUT NEW CAPITAL 


}PERATE WITHOUT PAYING 
REAL PROPERTY TAXES 


@ For detailed information, write — 


LELAND JONES, Director 
Planning and Industrial Development Board 
State of Alabama 
711 High Street, 
Montgomery, Alabama 


« Continued) 


WILLIAM R. VAN GELDER, Dist. Megr., 
Steel City Wholesalers, Inc., 2809 Fifth 
Ave., South. 

Decatur 


THOMAS D. JOHNSON, Dir., North aw. 
bama Associates, 72642 Bank St.. P. O. 
Box 302 


Huntsville 
GUY B. NERREN, Exec. Dir., Huntsville 
Ind. Expansion Comm., Box 408. 

Jasper 

CHRISTIE W. SUMMERS, Mgr. & Ind. Rep., 
fay r Chamber of Commerce, Ist Federal 

g. 

Mobile 

ROBERT W. GAY, Ind. & Rsch. 5 = 
re Chamber of Commerce, P. O. B 
1 


THOMAS T. MARTIN, V. P.-Indus. ae 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, P. O. Box 


881. 

WILLIAM D. SIMS, Asst. Vice Pres., Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Co. 

Montgomery 

THOMAS L. BLAKE, Industrial Director, 
Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, 
P. O. Box 79. 

LELAND H. JONES, Director, Alabama State 
Planning & Industrial Bd., 711 High St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Anniston 1, 2, 21 

Bessemer 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Birmingham 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
17 to 21 incl., 24 

Decatur 1, 2, 21 

Dothan 3, 10, 14, 15, 20, 21 

Florence 1, 2, 21 

Gadsden 1, 2, 11, 21 

Huntsville 1, 2, 18, 20, 21 

Mobile 1, 2, 6, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22 

Montgomery 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 19, 20, 23 

Phenix City 10 

Prichard 6 

Selma 1, 2, 13, 19 

Tuscaloosa 1, 2, 6, 21 


Pu 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

2. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

3. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

4. Birmingham Southern R.R., Seven- 
teen-Ten Bldg., Birmingham 3. 

5. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

6. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 
Francis St., Mobile 5. 

7. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

8. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

9. Birmingham Belt R.R., 906 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

10. Central of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 
Ga. 

11. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East 10th St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

12. Terminal Ry., Alabama State Docks, 
P.O. Drawer 721, Mobile 4. 
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104 St. 


PLANT LOCATION 


13. Western Ry. of Alabama, 4 Hunter 
St. S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

14. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 127 
N. Foster St., Dothan. 

15. Hartford & Slocomb R.R., Hartford. 


16. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
R.R., Telegraph Rd., Mobile 8. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


17. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

18. Capital Airlines Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
aC 

19. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

20. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

21. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

22. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

23. Air Taxi: 

Montgomery Aviation Corp., Dan- 
nelly Field, Montgomery. 

24. Braniff Int'l Airways, 


Exchange 
Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 


Pan-Atlantic Carloading Dispatch 
Service, Inc., Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., Mobile. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 14 Class I and 18 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No _ restriction except 
combination limit. 

Semitrailer truck: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trac- 
tor; semi-trailer. 

Weight—Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Birmingham to: 

Chicago, Ill.—675 

New Orleans, La.—365 

New York, N. Y.—995 

San Francisco, Calif—2,437 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 


Arrow Transportation Co., headquarters 
Sheffield. 





Service: Between all points on Tennes- 
see River and its navigable tributaries, 
and between those points and all 
points on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers from St. Louis, Mo., to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Jackson-Hope Towing Co., P. O. Box 
1601, Mobile. 
Service: Mississippi River, Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Warrior River Sys- 
tem, and points along the same. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; publicly owned, 6; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 4,199,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
1,000,000; 1961—250,000; 1962—750,- 
000. TOTAL—2,000,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—11,055,000,000 KWH, $90,- 
790,000; Residential and Other—4,191,- 
000,000 KWH, $69,175,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—15,246,000,000 
KWH, $159,965,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
6,325. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,299,000; 
Utilities, 1,291,000; industrial, 8,000. 
Undeveloped—1,908,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 61. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 181. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—31,200; Residential and 
Other—407,600; Total gas customers— 
438,800. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,357.3 mil- 
lions. of therms, $44,973,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—385.5 millions of therms, 
$37,555,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,742.8 millions of therms; $82,528,- 
000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—11,182,000 
short tons. 


“Please volunteer your opinion of: 
“PLANT LOCATION when meeting: 


ith industrial development organi- 
ations. 




















ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Anniston—le, 2g 
Bessemer—le, 3e, 2g 
Birmingham—le, 2g 
Decatur—12eg 
Dothan—4e, 5g 
Florence—6e, 7g 
Gadsden—le, 2g 
Huntsville—8e, 9g 
Mobile—le, 10g 
Montgomery—le, 2g 
Phenix City—le, 11g 
Prichard—le, 10g 
Selma—le, 2g 
Tuscaloosa—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Alabama Power Co. 
600 N. 18th St., Birmingham 
2. Alabama Gas Corp. 
1918 First Ave. N., Birmingham 3 
3. Bessemer Electric Service 
1600 First Ave., Bessemer 
4. Dothan Water and Elec. Dept. 
120 N. College St., Dothan 
5. Southeast Alabama Gas Dist. 
P.O. Box 271, Andalusia 
6. Florence Electricity Dept., Municipal 
Bidg., College St., Florence 


7. City of Florence Natural Gas Dept. 
Florence 


8. Huntsville Utilities, Electric Service 
Center, Huntsville 


9. Huntsville Gas System 
P.O. Box 168, Huntsville 


10. Mobile Gas Service Corp. 
182 St. Francis Street, Mobile 


11. Phenix Natural Gas System 
P.O. Drawer 791, Phenix 


12. Decatur Gas & Elec. Dept. 
100 Johnston St., S.E., Decatur 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 497,1 -203 
Franchise Tax 7,529,026 3.073 
Income Tax 32,149,915 13.121 
Tax 12,757,003 5.206 

License Tax ,388,942 -567 
Alcoholic Beverages Tax 8,377,274 3.419 
Gasoline Tax 761,109 28.470 
Severance Tax 384,658 565 
Motor Vehicle Fees 4,133,121 1.687 
Motor Catrier Fees 130 546 
Chain Store Tax 109,285 .045 
Tobacco Tax 9,087,482 3.709 
Document Filing Tax 1,276,828 521 


East South Central States—ALABAMA 


Sales Tax 74,298,732 30.322 
Use Tax 6,263,208 2.556 
Public Utilities Tax 3,751,511 1.531 
Insurance Companies Tax 7,156,333 2.921 
Estate Tax 590,462 -241 
Poll Tax 260,490 -107 
nemployment 
Compensation Tax 14,986,967 
Total $245,029,103* 


"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
69; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—168. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,240.7, DEPOSITS, $2,- 
019.5. (G1) 


Alabama is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6 (G2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1)} 
Banks are in alphabetical order of citie in which located. 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL 
BANK, 112-118 N. 20th St., Birmingham 
2, F. A. Plummer, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,000, Surplus $4,500, Deposits $142,- 
422. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRM- 
INGHAM, 17 N. 20th St., Birmingham 
2, John A. Hand, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$11,000, Surplus $11,000, Deposits 
$360,824. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 15 N. Roy- 
al, Mobile 4, H. A. Pharr, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$105,898. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
MOBILE, 106 St. Francis St., Mobile 7, 
J. Finley McRae, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,525, Surplus $5,475, Deposits $114,- 
915. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MONT- 
GOMERY, 2 Commerce St., Montgom- 
ery, Walter Kennedy, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $90,- 
723. 


CLIMATE ©) 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958— 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 


Cement (thous. 376- 


AP Oar 13,588 $42,930 
Clays (thous.)...... 1,548 1,787 
Coal (thous.) ....... 11,182 72,360 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. long tons 

Oe Was 655s ob 0% 3,659 23,393 
Lime (thous.)....... 520 5,851 
Mica (sheet)........ be “ 
Least gas (mill. 

cia Sone Uncen © 323 30 
Poel (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 5,887 ® 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 4,128 4,210 
Stone (thous.) ...... 11,080 17,068 
5 Rr ae ° : 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Native asphalt, 
bauxite, slag cement, clays 
(kaolin), scrap mica, salt, stone 
(dimension limestone and mar- 
ble), and values indicated by 


footnote * 26,508 


188,938 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 20,771,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 38,211, soft- 
wood 21,929, hardwood 16,282; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—ttotal 2,770, soft- 
wood 1,864, hardwood 906; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 2,377, softwood 1,498, 
hardwood 879. Growing stock in millions 
of cu. ft.: Net volume, 1953—total 11,- 
713, softwood 5,616, hardwood 6,097; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 769, 
softwood 431, hardwood 338; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 582, softwood 371, 
hardwood 211. 


eee ee ee 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
Janvory July to Sunset | . 2 Temperature 
i: 
< 3 3 
STATION g & a +s » 2 
ra) #2 4 2 fe’ 
§ cae = 4:2 212 52 
2 z# # z@#tl, 73 “13732 
Pit £42. 1 Jeti ss 
= é oe dis sié & 218228 
Anniston (’52) 599 56 34 91 68 62 143 108 120 * 6 54 S51 * 
Bi 10 55 34 90 69 62 97 146 117 * 7 66 54 0 
Huntsville 605 Pe nese a a .. 85 165 124 0 3 82 67 0 
Mobile (U) (’52) 10 61 44 89 74 68 110 117 119 * 15 47 12 * 
Mobile 211 62 43 89 72 67 108 138 126 * 32 71 16 0 
Montgomery (U) 201 59 41 90 72 66 f f Ce ae eS Bee 
Montgomery 195 59 38 91 71 65 108 151 112 * 21 87 33 0 
U: Urban site. f: Airport and City combined. “Less than 5 
January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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KENTUCKY 





STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (22nd) 3,038,156; 
(1950 2,944,806). Percent of change 3.2. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


*(1) Ashland 31,283 (31.1) 
(8) Bowling 

Green 28,338 (18.3) 
(2) Covington 60,376 (64.4) 
(9) Frankfort 18,365 (11.9) 


*(3) Lexington 62,810 (55.5) 





Bruce Kennedy, Commissioner, Kentucky Department of Economic Development, 
Capitol Annex Office Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. 










STATE LAND AREA (37th) 39,864 Sq. Mi. 


OHIO 





*(4) Louisville 390,639 (369.1) IND. =< 
(5) Newport 30,070 (31.0) Liqnty 
(6) Owensboro 42,471 (33.6) J OP, %, Oe 
(7) Paducah 34,479 (32.8) 7 &, qeneney feat <o PBEN fast A. | 
* i — wt i ‘ey ome 
Standard Metropolitan Sta- eh ey cond Poa TT Oe Ke. ates.. 
tistical Area title city. were = }" Rav oy ie A | 
+ Capital city. © crit OC x ew to, waar on casey Bo be © * Ss 
7¥ *. Carns Se, 7%, tlle PuLasx, JLAUREL Sit ed 
LA fy . loMe, 
LARO\ ay won om WARREN fraanne ay ‘use 2 KNOX eg 
caR- MAR %, | % | LOGAN cum IA warn fF ee. * 
a Me, 4 mee %, yp ALLEN Von RnoeQe™ "ayes f eneree 
MAN % gery 
hen nae 








Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (See explanatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4» 


From mountain heights along its eastern border the surface of Kentucky is prin- 
cipally a much furrowed plain, sloping very gently to the west and declining toward 
the Ohio river. The whole of the state lies within the Mississippi basin, and within 
the special division of the Ohio valley. A small area in the southeast lies within 
the disturbed region of the Alleghenies. A lowland area embraces that part of 
the state in the extreme southwest; this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain 
region which extends north along the Mississippi River. 


E. B. KENNEDY, Commissioner, Dept. of 

INDUSTRIAL ) omar P a ‘Gomm. of Ky., New ¢ pitol 
n . 

DEVELOPMENT LEONARD T. KERNEN, Dir., Ind. Dev. Div., 


Dept. Econ. Dev., 
Office Bldg. 

E. THOMAS WHEAT, Asst. Dir., Ind. Dev. 
Divn., Ky. Dept. of Econ. Dev., New 
Capitol Annex. 


New Capitol Annex 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 








Henderson 


JOHN V. COLLINS, Exec. V. P., Henderson 
C. of C., Union Federal Bldg. 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





Lexington 


D. E. BUCHANAN, Dir. Ind. Dev., Kentucky 
Utilities Co., 120 S. Limestone St. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland 


RUFUS P. THOMAS, Indus. Dev. Rep., Ken- 
tucky Power Co., 15th St. & Carter Ave. 


Flemingsburg 
a ~ ES, Mayor, City of Flemings- 
urg. 


Frankfort 


DAMON W. HARRISON, Dir. of Rsch., 
a of Bide” Dev., New Capitol ae 
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Louisville 


RAYMOND E. BISHA, Gen. 4g. 
aoune & Nashville Belroad P > 0. x 


THOMAS CARROLL SHIRLEY, Dir., Mem- 
ber Serv. — Ky. Rural’ Elec. Coop. 
ane tt 4515 B » lane. 

RUBEY, Dir. . Ind. Dev., Louisville 

Seber ¢ Commerce, 300 W. Li 

IMMERMAN, V5 


Dir.-Ind. 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, 317 Fin- 
castle Bidg. 


Owensboro 


GLOVER CARY, Ind. Representative, Texas 
Gas Transmission n Corp., 416 W. 3rd St. 





WILLIAM H JR., Dir., Ind. Dev., 


NEAL, 
ee } Gas Co., 608 Frederica 


BYRON R. WHARTON, Exec. Vice-President, 


na eae ipalaain County C. of C., Hotel 
Owensboro. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 
(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 


(B2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Av. lp 
a 
KENTUCKY $83.74 $84.16 $82.40 
Louisville 98.09 97.23 95.00 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
KENTUCKY 39.5 39.7 40.0 
Louisville 40.3 40.2 39.7 


(Continued on page 210) 























East South 


oan olole |. Mo) Min elas Mo lale Ml olaloliolei cel ity 
show why Kentucky's industrial growth 


is outstripping the national average 


Central States—KENTUCKY 


This new book tells why 






BIG THINGS are happening in Kentucky! 


O YOU know why Kentucky’s industrial 
growth since 1947 totals 138%, as against 
89% for the rest of the nation? 


Do you know why the nation’s fastest-growing 
chemical complex is located in Kentucky? 


Do you know why new electric generating plants 
are now being built at a record rate in Kentucky — 
one of them to be the largest steam-electric power 
plant in the world? 


Do you know why Kentucky’s tremendous natural 
resources, including surface and ground waters, coal, 
natural gas, oil and timber, are helping to draw so 
many new industries to the state? 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


KENTUCK 


The Kentucky brochure briefly describes Kentucky’s assets 
and advantages in many such factors as location, trans- 
portation, raw materials, manpower, electric power, water, 
research facilities, industrial financing plans. Detailed 
data on any of the subjects is immediately available 
on request. Write for this important brochure today. 





WHERE 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 






Do you know how the new governmental climate 
in Kentucky is providing our greatest upsurge in edu- 
cation, in road-building, in industrial and agricul- 
tural research? 

All these questions — and many, many more — 
are answered in this handsome, 52-page, full-color 
brochure, just off the presses. If you are even re- 
motely considering a new plant anywhere east of the 
Rockies, this brochure will open your eyes to un- 
matched new opportunities in Kentucky. A copy will 
be sent to any business executive, on request. Please 
pin the coupon to your letterhead, and mail to: 

Division of Industrial Promotion; 
320-H State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
the new 52-page, full-color KENTUCKY Brochure. 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








eeeoeee?e?8 @ 


(Continued) 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
KENTUCKY $2.12 $2.12 $2.06 
Louisville 2.43 2.42 2.39 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 








Labor Grades 
5 10 13 

Lexington 

(3/60) $1.92 $2.41 $2.70 
Louisville- 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 

(3/60) 2.25 2.88 3.25 

Morganfield 

(6/60) 2.14 2.65 2.95 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 


1959 
KENTUCKY 640.4 638.4 637.1 
Louisville 244.0 243.7 247.9 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

KENTUCKY 166.7 166.7 169.0 

Louisville 83.8 84.7 87.7 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
D 
Louisville Louisville Louisville 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Corbin Corbin Corbin 
Hazard Hazard Hazard 
Hopkinsville Madison- Hopkins- 
Madisonville ville ville 
Middlesboro- Middles- Madison- 

Harlan boro- ville 
Morehead- Harlan Middles- 
Grayson Morehead- _ boro- 
Owensboro Grayson Harlan 
Paducah Paintsville- Morehead- 
Paintsville- Preston- Grayson 
Prestonburg burg Owensboro 
Pikeville- Pikeville- Paducah 
Williamson, William- Paintsville- 
W. Va. son, Preston- 
W. Va. burg 
Pikeville- 
William- 
son, 
W. Va. 


9. (a3 INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 

KENTUCKY 31.2 26.6 26.7 

Louisville 8.3 7.7 7.9 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
\ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Senta Payroll | Unadjusted new number j|unadjusted 
lu 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
KENTUCKY, TOTAL......... 163,751 727,580 1,800,368 109,539 151,113 1,236,260 
Food & kindred products......... 26,565 -: - 363,181 17,925 26,403 299,389 
Tobacco manufactures............ 11,608 237, 361 9,380 10,401 164,223 
Textile mill products............. 2,874 7 237 12,134 958 3,690 17,310 
Apparel & related products........ 17,939 45, 014 73,707 1,179 a 4 56,661 
Lumber & wood products......... 8,871 24,381 38,495 2,731 574 31,017 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 4,761 17, 601 28,705 1,057 : "997 23,235 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,016 7,442 13,039 3,634 1,134 7,143 
Printing & publishing............ 8,018 39,639 61,148 3,960 7, 100 46,611 
Chemicals & products............ 10,039 59,855 201,485 20,045 9,653 143,673 
Petroleum & coal products........ 1,063 6,471 22,519 1,743 1,166 »243 
Leather & leather goods.......... 2,282 6,512 13,530 144 2,516 12,930 
Stone, clay & glass + gaag ‘ae 5,587 23,219 46,355 4,619 4,589 31,237 
mi MII. cc ccewse 6,972 43,459 85,337 13,654 6,611 67,422 
Fabricated metal soe nk haeaiee 12,679 60,533 100,541 6,620 12,824 94,354 
Machinery, except electrical....... 22,380 119,289 312,801 16,928 13,852 120,612 
Electrical machinery ad da aeel'ad p.a6 8,182 35,028 88,915 3,097 8,860 54,704 
Transportation equipment........ 4,860 25,233 79,239 992 3,171 30,324 
Instruments & related products e 333 1,219 2,227 109 1,084 4,918 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 4,330 26,871 eRe aieeos 4,679 er 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


LOUISVILLE SMSA 


(Consists of Jefferson County, Kentucky; Clark and Floyd Counties, Indiana) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 87,402 439,636 1,174,136 50,652 88,158 845,031 
Food & kindred products......... 13,497 64,824 191,721 8,628 13,984 157,264 
Tobacco manufactures............ 9,041 be "491 224,104 3,570 7,885 154,724 
Textile mill products............. 820 2,632 3,588 73 742 3,992 
Apparel & related products........ 2,298 6, 043 7,779 164 2,341 8,207 
Lumber & wood products......... 4,387 18,095 28,772 523 4, "932 866 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 3,037 12,484 19,804 898 3,300 16,592 
Printing & publishing............ 5,651 30, "359 146 2,866 5,008 34,479 
Chemicals & products............ 8,364 49,301 179,898 7,664 1s, "702 164,104 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,527 12,282 25,931 4,971 2,085 0, 
Fabricated metal products........ 9,243 45,335 71,12 572 10,651 79,356 
Machinery, except electrical....... 17,117 92,521 254,401 10,318 11,710 102,296 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 3,387 21,382 eee ode 3,886 cove 

(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- Newport 1, 2 


ered employment) (B5) 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
KENTUCKY 7.0 6.0 6.2 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 20,301 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & ist 

Professional 5,565 3,492 2,073 
2nd Level . 

(Master’s) 761 480 281 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 37 33 + 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Ashland 1, 14, 15, 20 

Bowling Green 2, 14 

Covington 1, 2 

Frankfort 1, 2, 12 (For airlines, see Lex- 


ington) 
Lexington 1, 2, 3, 13, 14, 15, 19 
Louisville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19 


Owensboro 2, 5, 14, 17 
Paducah 2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 17 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

4. Baltimore & Ohio RR. 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

5. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

6. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12. 

7. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

8. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

10. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
11. Paducah & Illinois R.R., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 
12. Frankfort & Cincinnati R.R., Frank- 
fort. 
(Continued on page 212) 
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Ask CsO about 


Kentucky 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Kentucky. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When 
you are looking for a site in Kentucky, this organization is ready to 
give you every possible assistance. 

. Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia «+ West Virginia + Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana + Michigan « Southern Ontario 
# 


a 








(Continued) 
AIRLINES (D2) 


13. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

15. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

16. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

17. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

18. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19. Air Taxi: 

Blue Grass Airmotive, Inc., Blue 
Grass Field, Lexington. 

Central American Airways Flying 
Service, Inc., Bowman Field, 
Louisville. 

20. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Nat'l 
Airport, Washington, D. C. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads (D9) 
Clinchfield R. R., 
Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
104 St. Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 
Norfolk & Western Ry., 
8 N. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
Tennessee Central Ry., 
American Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 11 Class I and 17 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS —*SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: 
semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: Iron or steel 
tire: 400 pounds; solid rubber 
tire: 600 pounds. 

Vehicle or combination: 
pounds. 

*Specifications vary with highway clas- 
sifications. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Louisville to: 

Chicago, Ill—297 

New Orleans, La.—732 

New York, N. Y.—766 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,425 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 

Igert Inc., 320 N. 7th St., Paducah. 
Service: Points on Ohio, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and Green Rivers, to Padu- 
cah, Ky., Brookport, Joppa, Cairo and 
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Tractor- 


59,640 


PLANT LOCATION 


Metropolis, IIl. 

Southern Barge Line Corp., Paducah. 
Service: Paducah to various landings 
on the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 4; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 3,318,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
66,000; 1962—421,250. Total—487,- 
250. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—24, 167,000,000 KWH, $139,- 
966,000; Residential and Other—3.152,- 
000,000 KWH, $74,753,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—27,319,000,000 
KWH, $214,719,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
4,959. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 541,000; 
Utilities, 541,000. Undeveloped—1,270,- 
000 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 34. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 223. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 1,159,- 
381 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—37,100; Residential and 
Other—375,900; Total gas customers— 
413,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—572.0 mil- 
lions of therms, $27,100,000; Residential 
and Other—601.4 millions of therms, 
$43,673,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
— millions of therms: $70,773,- 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (B4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—66,312,000 
short tons; natural gas—72 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—17,509,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Ashland—le, 2g, 3g 
Bowling Green—4e, 5g 
Covington—6eg 
Frankfort—10e, 3g 
Lexington—7e, 3g 
Louisville—8eg 
Newport—6eg 





Owensboro—%e, 5g 
Paducah—7e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Kentucky Power Co. 
15th St. and Carter Ave., Ashland 

2. Inland Gas Corp. 
1409 Winchester Ave., Ashland 

3. Columbia Gas of Ky., Inc. (The 
Columbia Gas System) 
120 E. 41st St., New York 17, New 
York 

4. Bowling Green Elec. Pit. Bd. 
1020 College St., Bowling Green 

5. Western Kentucky Gas Co. 
608 Frederica St., Owensboro 

6. The Union Lt. Heat and Pwr. Co. 
4th & Main Sts., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

7. Kentucky Utilities Co. 
120 S. Limestone St., Lexington 

8. Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 
311 W. Chestnut St., Louisville 2 

9. Owensboro Mun. Utilities 
1500 E. Fourth St., Owensboro 

10. Frankfort Elec. & Water Plant Bd. 
129 W. Main St., Frankfort 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 68,029 031 
Franchise Tax 1,163,073 -513 
Income Tax 
Personal Income 
Tax 51,685,733 22.811 
Corporation 
Income Tax 20,239,695 8.933 
Property Tax 14,947,971 6.597 


Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 


1,377,791 -608 
19,776,668 8.728 


62,197,481 27.451 
Severance Tax 356,250 157 
Motor Vehicle Fees 10,718,343 4.731 
Motor Vehicle Use 
Tax 7,339,098 3.239 
Motor Carrier Tax 2,407,620 1.063 
Ci e Tax 9,693,016 4.278 
Public Utilities Tax 6,573,757 2.901 
Insurance Tax 6,702,042 2.958 
Inheritance Tax 5,302,277 2.340 
Admissions Tax 2,446,190 1.080 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 29,297,155 
Total $226,578,306* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE-See page 322. 


SOURCES— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Page 319 














MISSISSIPPI 


Fred Bush, Executive Director, Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
1504 State Office Building, Jackson 106, Mississippi. 


STATE LAND AREA (32nd) 47,248 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (29th) 2,178,141; 
(1950 2,178,914). 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Biloxi 44,053 (37.4) 
(2) Greenville 41,502 (29.9) 
(8) Gulfport 30,204 (22.6) 
(3) Hattiesburg 34,989 (29.4) 

* (4) Jackson 144,422 (98.2) 
(5) Laurel 27,889 (25.0) 
(6) Meridian 49,374 (41.8) 
(7) Vicksburg 29,130 (27.9) 

* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


The greater part of Mississippi lies in the Mississippi em- 
bayment of the Gulf coastal plain, the surface rising almost 
imperceptibly from the coast to the northeast. The Yazoo 
delta is a strip of bottom land between the Mississippi and 
Yazoo rivers, extending from north to south about 175 mi., 
with an average width of more than 60 mi., and covering an 
area of about 7,000 sq. mi. Along the eastern border of 
this delta, and along the Mississippi itself, extends a belt of 
. hills or bluffs cut by deep ravines. East of the belt are level 
: or gently rolling prairies. 





Solid black county— 
Standard Metropol- 
itan Statistical Area. 
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1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
1958 1954 Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
All = added pithioe baw 1960 1960 1959 
y apita added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- — ab ms oo 
tures, | employees,| ture, i , 
means Payroll | Unadjusted new number unadjusted Average Weekly Hours 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
MISSISSIPPI, TOTAL........ 109,372 357,002 636,074 57,741 91,261 467,625 MISSISSIPPI 39.3 40.1 40.9 
Food & kindred 4 products......... 11,823 36,308 81314 6,500 10,782 60,206 Jackson as “6 
extile mill products............. f . ,073 1,033 5,220 16,027 
Apparel & related products........ 23,380 527423 74,828 1,620 19,221 55,017 Average Hourly Eamings 
Lumber & wood products... .... 19,520 44,540 64,243 7,775 21,312 71,189 Sept. Aug. = Sent. 
Furniture & fixtures Be ea ti, Sy, Sa 5,386 16,483 29,658 1,849 3,174 12,941 1960 1960 1959 
iP, paper & products........... Y 81,211 14,337 8,094 85,735 
Printing & publishing............ 2,230 8,187 13,279 1,218 2,003 10,897 MISSISSIPPI 1.53 138 — 
Chemicals & products... |||. 5.112 20,230 61.715 12,079 5.378 49,975 Jackson 1.73 1.75 6 
Petroleum & coal products........ 394 1,984 7,270 588 222 2,785 
Primary metal industries... ..... . 502 1,899 3,193 376 166 305 ses Se ee aes 
Fabricated metal products pois 3,352 13,572 30,127 1,572 1,876 12,122 
achinery, except electrical....... 5 . b 1,038 1,6 11,640 
Electrical machinery............. 2,905 9,653 24,372 1,294 1,058 8,982 EXPLANATORY N 
Transportation equipment........ 11,036 59,710 65,966 2,158 6,165 33,368 
Miscellaneous manufactures Page 327 
(including Ordnance)........... 1,058 3,131 5,093 408 463 2,834 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 577 2,312 ines A ed 620 een Sas SS 
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BILL OF Riu! 


OR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
The Mississippi legislature 
a. enacted 39 laws vast- 
mproving our “business 
(@iimate” and offering import- 
ant incentives to industry. 
Vey legislation includes: 






@\ REDUCTION OF STATE INCOME 


"*) TAX 

- To be reduced each year 
A from present 6% down to 
Pe] 1 3% base in 1966. 

: ee canine S COMPENSATION 
REVISIONS 

a Changes make law fairer; 


savings reflected in pre- 
miums paid by industry. 

@ “RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAW 

Mississippians voted more 
than 2 to 1 to make 1955 
law part of constitution. 

.. INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS 
Political subdivisions can 

; issue revenue bonds for 

ae. land, plants and equip- 

: ment. 

a WAREHOUSING & DISTRIBUTION 

bs “Free Port” warehouse or 
in-transit warehouse free 
from ad valorem taxes. 

@ RESEARCH 

‘ State research commission 

; created to conduct eco- 
nomic and scientific 
studies. 

o EDUCATION 

Special study committee 

created to map state’s fu- 

ture education approach, 





ie 
Dy 












EOPLE OF MISSISSIPPI 
DEMONSTRATED THEIR 
ITMENT TO INDUSTRIAL 
RESS 





for details, 
in confidence, 
Joe Box, Direc 
Department 

of Industrial 
Development 


Electric Buildig 
Jackson 5, 
Mississippi 
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PLANT LOCATION 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades 
5 10 13 








Biloxi 

(11/60) $1.99 $2.70 $3.13 
Greenville 

(4/60) 1.56 2.30 2.74 
Vicksburg- Jackson 

(4/60) 1.66 2.37 2.80 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MISSISSIPPI 400.6 393.7 405.0 
Jackson 63.9 63.1 63.0 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MISSISSIPPI 119.7. 120.4 123.3 
Jackson 11.4 11.4 11.8 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP: 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc Cc 
Jackson Jackson Jackson 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Biloxi- Biloxi- Greenville 
Gulfport Gulfport 


9. (a2) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

MISSISSIPPI 14.0 12.8 10.7 
Jackson 1.1 9 1.0 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 
Nov. Oct. Nov 
1960 1960 


MISSISSIPPI 5.2 4 
U.S. 4.9 4. 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 16,400 ° 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 


Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 4,103 2,367 1,736 
2nd Level 


(Master’s) 467 272 195 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 6 6 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus 


FLOYDE D. SPERRY, Exec. 7. Columbus- 
Lowndes Ind. Foundation, P . O. Box 386. 


Greenville 


cS &@ LANCE  Mesegee. Chamber of 
Commerce, 1226 E. 


Hazlehurst 


CHARLES R. BOWERS, Sndastrial Engineer, 
Chamber - Commerce 


Jackson 

W. P. BRIDGES, SR., Chairman, _ River 
Industrial Commission, Bridges B 

GEORGE K. FARR, JR., _ Rep., Chenier 
of Commerce, P. ‘oO. 1038. 

FRED E. eae ae Dir. ere sfississipp 


Valley Gas Co., P. O. Box 244 
Sta. 
Natchez 
WARREN H. . Manager, Natchez 


FARMER. 

Assoc. of Commerce, 212 N. Commerce St., 
P. O. Box 418. 

Stoneville 

SIDNEY R. JEFFERS, Dir., Ind. & Com- 
munity Dev., Delta Council. 

West Point 


ALBERT G. SANDERS, JR., Exec. Dir., N. 
Miss. Ind. Dev. Assn., Box 337. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Biloxi 1, 13 

Greenville 2, 3, 13 
Gulfport 1, 2, 13 
Hattiesburg 2, 4, 5, 6, 14 
Jackson 2, 7, 13, 14, 15 
Laurel 2, 4, 7, 13 
Meridian 2, 4, 7, 8, 14 
Vicksburg 2, 13 


RAILROADS (D1) 

1. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

2. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Columbus & Greenville Ry., P.O. 
Box 471, Columbus. 

4. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, Cc. 

5. Mississippi Central R.R., P.O. Box 
751, Hattiesburg. 

6. Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern 
R.R., Fernwood. 

















7. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

8. Meridian & Bigbee R.R., Threefoot 
Bldg., Meridian. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

12. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

13. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

15. Trans Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pacific 
Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 3 Class I and 12 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight—Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Jackson to: 

Chicago, Ill.—760 

New Orleans, La.—195 

New York, N. Y.—1,248 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,210 


WATER CARRIER (D6) 

Yazoo Barge Line Co., Belzoni. 
Services Yazoo River and Mississippi 
River. 


| PLEASE | 
“Mention PLANT LOCATION when 


ontacting our advertisers. 

olunteer your opinion of the book 
hen meeting with industrial devel- 
pment organizations. 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 3. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 927,000 KW. 


East South Central States—MISSISSIPPI 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960—75,- 
000; 1962—112,000. Total—187,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,919,000,000 KWH, $41,- 
752,000; Residential and Other—1,873,- 
000,000 KWH, $42,819,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—4,792,000,000 
KWH, $84,571,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,755. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4)) 
Undeveloped—410,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 15. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 233. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6):2,486,- 
524 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—29,400; Residential and 
Other—233,000; Total gas customers— 
262,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,063.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $32,288,000; Residential 
and Other—292.4 millions of therms, 
$20,500,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,355.9 millions of therms; $52,788,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—160 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—39,512,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Biloxi—le, 2g 
Greenville—Se, 4g 
Gulfport—le, 2g 
Hattiesburg—le, 6g 
Jackson—Se, 4g 
Laurel—le, 2g 
Meridian—le, 4g 
Vicksburg—Se, 7g 


UTILITIES 
1. Mississippi Power Co. 
2500-14th St., Gulfport 
2. United Gas Corp. 
1525 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport, La. 
3. Columbus Lt. and Water Dept. 
Market St. & Fourth Ave., Columbus 
4. Mississippi Valley Gas Co. 
Jackson 
5. Mississippi Power and Light Co. 
Electric Bldg., Jackson 5 
6. Willmut Gas and Oil Co. 
Hattiesburg 
7. Vicksburg Water and Gas Adm. 
Vicksburg 










OSCIUSKO, 
ISSISSIP 


ee ; 
3 the 0h" 


Here is an “up-and-coming” 
community where industry thrives. 
Located near the geographical 
center of growing Mississippi, 
Kosciusko offers many practical 
advantages to those who are 
looking for a new plant site. 





Unlike other beehives, Kosciusko 
already has many “queen bees”, 
and room for several more. 
Hundreds of workers are looking 
for an opportunity to join those 
now busily creating corporate 
profits. 





Complete details are presented 
in the 32-page brochure, “FACTS 
TO GUIDE YOU ABOUT KOSCI- 
USKO, MISSISSIPPI—An Area of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


Request, in confidence, a copy— 
either from one of our estab- 
lished plants or direct from: 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


KOSCIUSKO, MISSISSIPPI 


CHARLES S. HENDERSON 
Executive Director 
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If you need water or water transporta- 
tion in your industrial operation, then 
you should know more about: 


At. ; je. 
fap i fs tat? AG ES 


MISSISSIPPI 


Located on the Gulf 


Deep water channels 





Surrounded by back bay areas and 
rivers 


Multi-million dollar back bay waterway 
system under construction will provide 
many new and excellent industrial sites 


Strategically located to serve Southern 
and South American markets 





good place to live 


Semi-tropical climate makes this vaca- 
tion wonderland a perfect place to live 
and work. Add to this an abundant 
supply of power, willing workers and 
good transportation fa-ilities. Look 
closely at Biloxi for your plant reloca- 
tion or expansion. 


Write to: 


1) Rep q 


PORT COMMISSION 
P. O. Box 738 
BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI 
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PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 227,189 -126 
Franchise Tax 2,637,259 1.466 
Income Tax 18,341,313 10.198 
Property Tax 4,358,920 2.424 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 4,174,342 2.321 
Gasoline Tax 44,116,452 25.528 
Severance Tax 8,821,313 4.905 
Motor Vehicle Tax 7,740,316 4.30 
Motor Carriers Tax Included in Motor Vehicles 
Chain Store Tax 111,447 .062 
Admissions Tax 367,433 .204 
Cigarette Tax 10,256,136 5.702 
Sales Tax 60,717,673 33.758 
Use Tax 5,554,793 3.088 
Public Utilities Tax 565,148 315 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 5,463,347 3.040 
Estate Tax 1,285,176 -715 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 10,397,412 








Total $179,857,938* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
27; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—166. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,452.0; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
338.1. (G1) 


Mississippi is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


CLIMATE “)) 


Data based on records through 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 200 E. Capitol, Jackson 5, 
N. S. Rogers, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $9,500, Deposits $152,- 
897. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 248 E. 
Capital St., Jackson, Robt. M. Hearin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,614, Surplus 
$7,486, Deposits $128,326. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


GRENADA BANK, Grenada, G. M. 
Moore, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, Sur- 
plus $1,650, Deposits $40,705. 


HANCOCK BANK, Gulfport, Leo W. 


Seal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $480, Surplus 
$1,000, Deposits $27,221. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 576 $3,338 
Natural gas (mill. 

eR SRE Pr 160,143 22,260 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline and 

cycle products 
(thou. gals.)...... 25,738 1,658 

LP-gases (thou. 

7. ares Sots 9,208 503 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 38,551 110,256 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 6,545 6,240 
Stone (thou.)....... 102 92 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: certain metals and 

I) & inn bork 00 athe ¥Sa 4,820 
Total Mississippi............. 148,663 
FORESTS (H2) 

Total forest land, 1953, 16,473,000 


acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 25,789; soft- 
wood 11,138, hardwood 14,651; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 1,628, soft- 
wood 887, hardwood 741; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 2,211, softwood 986, 
hardwood 1,225. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 
9,628, softwood 3,288, hardwood 6,340. 


1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
oF NUMBER 

Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset se Temperature 

= 5 
STATION = 4 E : E “ee : 3 3 
* £ E £ £ = & 4-2-6 & 

= H . 3 
Bae ee é Bc 8s {ta 226 e4 
s = 1. +e SE Sa 1 & Be Pa 
= acs 2 21218 812 & sien 8 
Jackson 305 58 37 93 70 65 100 157 121 * 16 80 43 0 
Meridian 294 58 36 92 69 64 126 126 104 * 18 92 47 0 
Vicksburg (U) 234 57 40 90 72 66 106 141 103 * 11 68 18 0 
U: Urban site. ‘Less than 4. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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George L. Benedict, Jr., Assistant Commissioner Commerce, Tennessee Department of 
Conservation & Commerce, 231 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





























WAYNE 














Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
(See explanatory notes—page 327). 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (17th) STATE LAND AREA (34th) 41,797 Sq. Mi. 
3,567,089; (1950 3,291,718). Percent of 
change 8.4. 

CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION PHYSICAL FEATURES (Al) 
(A2, A3) 


The state is popularly divided into three large divisions 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) known as East, Middle, and West Tennessee. The first 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- extends from the heights of the Unaka Ridges along the 
dicates location of city on map. North Carolina border, across the valley of the Tennes- 
* see River to the heights of the Cumberland plateau. The 
= aneeeed (0) a G18) middle section includes a part of the Cumberland pla- 
(2) Jackson 33,849 (30.2) teau, all the Highland rim plateau and the Central basin, 
(3) Johnson City 29.892 (27.8) and extends westward to the Tennessee River. The west- 
(8) Kingsport 26,314 (19.5) ern division includes the plateau region from the Ten- 
* (4) Knoxville 111.827 (124.7) nessee River to the steep slope which overlooks the Mis- 
* (5) Memphis 497.524 (396.0) sissippi flood plain; also a narrow strip of lowland which 
* (6) Nashville 170,874 (174.3) extends to the Mississippi River. The general slope of 
(7) Oak Ridge 27,169 (30.2) the state’s surface is west by north. 





* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 

** Not available. 

(U) Inincorporated. 












































3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) (B2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Se % t. 
1958 1954 seb 1960 Seo 
TENNESSEE 72.86 73.02 72.67 
Value ad 
All me ee P onll Chattanooga 73.91 75.25 76.73 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- Knoxville 84.59 83.32 79.76 
tures, | employees,} ture, Memphis 80.79 80.39 84.18 
sites Payroll | Unadjusted new number unadjusted Nashville 79.18 77.80 77.74 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) hnemeaiiniaed tines 
TENNESSEE, TOTAL........ 280,330 1,075,407 2,175,627 143,245 267,496 1,678,786 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Food & kindred products......... 29,338 112,942 240,219 14,562 27,362 187,173 1960 1960 1959 
tile mill products............- ; y : 6 33,365 141, NESSE 
hood aalenait eommdoante SSS 37,402 84,355 137,121 1,713 27,303 80,442 = tt E = 4 rn 
Lumber & wood products 17,603 42,329 65,904 5,361 18,016 70,988 attanooga ° 5 . 
Purnivare 8s Snes Be nas Jub ate 3,488 3,504 BS 2.676 10,061 43,008 Knoxville 39.9 39.3 39.1 
ulp, paper & products. . , 84 , 17, 7,925 4,51 Memphis 40.6 40.6 42.3 
Printing & publishing............ 12,243 55,252 96,756 6,445 10,067 66,606 : 
iti... 39,831 221116 542,104 49,601 42°885 454,064 Nashville 40.4 39.9 40.7 
Petroleum & coal products........ 456 2,050 4,630 1,270 338 3,432 > 
Rubber products................. 4,219 21,505 56,737 2,333 5,367 53,912 Average Hourly Earnings 
Leather & leather goods.......... 11,850 32,511 71,872 1,357 10,833 54,819 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Seccweener ne ae ete tet he ae ~ 3-4 
tt MOURNED 3 6.0 cc cc ’ * FS ’ ’ ’ 
Sebclactel aed aaieie.. 18895 80.414 141.764 6.520 16.528 102,057 TENNESSEE 1.84 1.83 1.76 
Machinery, except electrical....... 11,395 54,572 88,221 4,508 8,397 56,815 Chattanooga 1.90 1.91 1.86 
Electrical machinery............. 5,396 22,175 63,174 4,484 3,967 32,091 Knoxville 2.12 2.12 2.04 
Transportation equipment........ 5,355 23,153 47,341 2,437 5,680 52,846 Stensdhte 199 1.98 1.99 
Instruments & related products.... 2,492 12,294 19,224 1,991 2,175 13,931 Pp! . . ‘ 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 2,897 15,162 RPE “ar 6,897 aces Nashville 1.96 1.95 1.91 
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1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
y Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
tintte Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 











2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 


AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products. . 
Textile mill products..... 
Lumber & wood products. 
Furniture & fixtures....... 
Pulp, paper & products. . . 
Chemicals & products. 
Leather & leather goods. 


Stone, clay, & glass products. eb a 


Primary metal industries....... 
Fabricated metal products. . 
Machinery, except electrical. . 


CHATTANOOGA SMSA 


1958 


(Consists of Hamilton County, Tennessee; and Walker County, Georgia) 





Administrative & auxiliary........ 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL.... 


Food & kindred products......... 
Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products......... 


Furniture & fixtures 
Pulp, paper & products........ 
Chemicals & products........ 


Petroleum & coal products... . Tht 





Stone, clay, & glass products...... 


Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products. . 


Machinery, except electrical. . . 4 ea 


Electrical machinery....... : 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 

Administrative & auxiliary 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- Ie 
LECTED LABOR GRADES 


REGULAR 


NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 


IN 


Area Classification Criteria 


(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 








41,328 166,903 341,633 12,190 43,019 277,314 
3,411 13,137 27,852 1,596 3,121 19,533 
11,286 34,500 61,194 2,414 12,355 53,947 
1,017 3,199 4,953 179 ,299 5,549 
1,066 3,928 6,227 102 1,141 4,914 
1,361 5,661 13,253 603 1,435 10,734 
3,555 19,815 77,188 2,273 5,359 73,139 
479 1,445 2,611 132 295 1,247 
2,486 10,271 19,096 1,463 2,270 12,450 
- 2,528 11,593 29,281 661 3,452 23,072 
8,368 38,884 62,020 1,175 7,053 41,497 
2,645 11,930 20,684 316 1,938 12, "310 
248 1,427 - 260 
MEMPHIS SMSA 
(Consists of Shelby County, Tennessee) 

41,055 175,509 386,431 33,615 42,512 336,167 
7,771 32,392 63,854 4,306 7,430 53,701 
1,724 4,819 10,904 82 1,613 6,191 
4,533 14,243 22,738 1,426 4,822 28,067 
cate 2,742 8,776 13,996 845 3,003 14,191 
an 3,541 16,995 40,258 2,764 3,219 29,982 
4,157 20,888 64,282 16,099 3,466 36,977 
356 1,607 2,938 “ake 270 3,051 
623 2,733 7,125 838 481 3,229 

474 2,084 3,165 78 334 1, 
1,603 6,920 11,695 452 1,697 12,310 
3,668 18,630 31,835 2,359 4,502 34,234 
957 4,164 11,775 536 631 7,489 
uid 1,184 3,762 7,758 369 782 3,338 
ps 507 2,599 cece eoee 708 wees 


CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 


page 327 for explanatory notes. pa — = 
Labor Grades Cc Cc © 
5 10 13 Knoxville Knoxville Nashville 
Knoxville Memphis Memphis D 
(6/60) $2.12 $2.75 $3.06 Nashville Nashville Chatta- 
Memphis D D nooga 
(2/60) 1.87 2.63 3.08 Chatta- Chatta- Knoxville 
Nashville nooga nooga Memphis 
(6/60) 1.91 2.54 2.91 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- * 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 


1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. 

1960 

TENNESSEE 900.8 
Chattanooga 91.2 
Knoxville 113.5 
Memphis 190.6 
Nashville 142.3 


Aug. 
1960 
893.9 

90.8 
113.2 
190.0 
141.6 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. 

1960 

TENNESSEE 313.0 
Chattanooga 41.4 
Knoxville 43.4 
Memphis 45.0 
Nashville 40.6 
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Aug. 
1960 


313.5 


40.8 
43.9 
45.8 
40.9 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS— 


SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 

Sect Bristol- La Follette- Bristol- 

1959 Johnson Jellico- Johnson 
901.3 City- Tazewell City- 

90.2 Kingsport Kingsport 
112.2 La Follette- La Follette- 
189.7 Jellico- Jellico- 
138.3 Tazewell Tazewell 
EM- 9, (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


month) (in thousands) (B5) 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 


Sept. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1959 1960 1959 
311.8 TENNESSEE 33 312 27.1 
41.1 Chattanooga 3.4 3.1 3.8 
42.8 Knoxville 5.5 4.6 3.7 
44.9 Memphis 5.4 4.9 4.1 
39.1 Nashville 3.6 2.0 2.9 





(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
TENNESSEE 6.0 4.8 4.4 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 
10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 


1957: (B6) 26,395 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 7,465 4,667 2,798 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 1,463 828 635 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 130 119 11 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 

SCOTT N. BROWN, Exoctiont. Real Estate 
Pe Inc., 7 09 Chestnut St. 

JAMES W. HUNT, ind Director, Ind. Com- 
mittee of 100, Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce, 819 Broad. 

EARL J. PLATT, Exec. V. P., Pioneer Bank, 
715 Broad St. 


Jackson 

D. B. WILLIAMS, Exec. Vice Pres., West 
Tenn. Industrial Association, New South- 
ern Hotel. 


Knoxville 
DAVID D. DICKEY, Ind. Dir., Knoxville 
Chamber ¢ Compares, 918 S. Gay St. 
CHARLES . Manager, oxville 
Chamber of P..-H, 918 Gay St., S. W. 


Memphis 
JACK A. BELZ, Exec. V. 


P., Union Realty 
io 1175 Morehead St. 
Cc. LD 


National Bank. Madivon ‘at Front St. 
JAMES R. PIRTLE, Mana at end Dept., 
seamher of Commerce, 

JAMES THURSTON, Kevctitchen, & Pub- 
lic Relations, Union Planters National 


Nashville 

GEORGE G. BARBEE, Industrial Director, 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce. 

A. CAMPBELL GIBSON, Msgr., Ind. Power, 
Nashville Electric Service. 1214 Church St. 

E. L. KIMMEL, Dir. of of 


ch, Div. 
Ind. Dev., State of Tennessee, 231 Cordell 
Hull Bldg. 


(Continued on page 220) 
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“the primary source book used by 
4 out of 5 industrial site seekers” 




















East South Central States—TENNESSEE 


Considering Branch Plants or 
Warehouses in the South? 


LOOK AT TENNESSEE’S RECORD 
AND WHAT IT HAS TO OFFER 


































INDUSTRIAL RECORD 1959 1960 2-YEAR TOTAL 
New Industries 146 162 308 
Plant Expansions 186 224 410 

TOTAL 332 386 718 





Total Investment -—$354,721,000; New Jobs Created—39,900 


CENTRAL LOCATION with rail, water, high- STATE-SPONSORED FINANCING. ‘Tennessee 


way and air transportation makes Tennessee 
an ideal geographical location for national 
distribution. 


LOW CONSTRUCTION COSTS — low as $5.50 
per square foot for a new, modern plant, air- 
conditioned throughout. 


GOOD TOWNS AND AMPLE LABOR. 275 
cities and towns, including four large metro- 
politan cities, offer a wide choice of plant 
sites and an abundant supply of easily trained 
workers — both men and women. 


LOW-COST POWER with electricity as low as 
6.03 mills per kwh. Also coal, fuel oil, natural 


gas — and abundant water supplies. 


cities and towns are authorized by the Legis- 
lature to issue full faith and credit bonds to 
finance buildings for industry. Private funds 
also are available. 


FINE GOVERNMENTAL CLIMATE, highly favor- 
able to industry. Under Gov. Buford Ellington 
the State has a balanced budget, no personal 
income tax, a dynamic industrial development 
program, and has cut the use tax on produc- 
tion machinery from 3% to 1% to encourage 
industry. 


TOOL AND DIE SHOPS — the South’s largest 
concentration of tool and die shops for metal 
working industries. 





WRITE in confidence for free booklet giving full details. 
Or ask our Industrial Development Division to present 
specific proposals based on your particular needs. 










basic date 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Tennessee Department of Conservation and Commerce 
C-164 Cordell Hull Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 


i ner ree 
wer A udustrial Ten 














Send 
us 


your 
bills! 


Dan D. Dale, Director 
Industrial Development Department 


WW foyanl olali—w 
LIGHT, GAS & WATER 
DIVISION 


f 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Chattanooga 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21 

Jackson 2, 5, 6, 21 

Johnson City 3, 7, 8, 17, 21, 22 

Kingsport 7, 17, 20, 21, 22 

Knoxville 2, 3, 9, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Memphis 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25 

Nashville 2, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27 

Oak Ridge 2 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. a of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 
a. 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

4. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East Tenth St., Chattanooga 2. 

5. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

6. Illinois Central RR, 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, IIl. 

7. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin. 

8. East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina R.R., P.O. Box 449, John- 
son City. 

9. Smokey Mountain R.R., Sevierville. 

10. Chicago Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Iil. 

11. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

12. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

13. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

14. — Ry., P.O. Box 2697, Memphis 


15. Tennessee Central Ry., American 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


16. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

17. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

18. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

19. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Norris Flying Service, Lovell Field, 
Chattanooga. 

Cherokee Aviation Corp., Municipal 
‘McGhee-Tyson) Airport, Knox- 
ville. 

Memphis Aero Corp., Municipal Air- 
port, Memphis. 

Southeastern Aviation, Inc., Tri-City 
Airport, Kingsport. 

21. Southeast Airlines, P.O. Box 46, 
Kingsport. 

22. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 





23. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

24. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

25. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


27. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 21 Class I and 26 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer truck: No restriction ex- 

cept combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Tractor-semi- 
trailer. 

Weight—Single axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Vehicle or combination: 61,580 

pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Memphis to: 


Chicago, Ill.—547 

New Orleans, La.—408 
New York, N. Y.—1,146 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,197 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


Cumberland & Ohio River Co., 10 Fa- 
therland St., Nashville 6. 
Service: Between various landings on 
the Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 23; federal 
projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 7,542,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1963—500,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—28,640,000,000 KWH, °$152,- 
492,000; Residential and Other—8,018,- 
000,000 KWH, $84,356,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—36,658,000,000 
KWH, $236,848,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
304. 

























6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,910,000; 
Utilities, 1,910,000. Undeveloped—373,- 
000 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 32. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 65. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—35,400; Residential and 
Other—271,300; Total gas customers— 
306,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—962.4 mil- 
lions of therms, $38,267,000; Residential 
and Other—480.4 millions of therms, 
$33,621,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,442.8 millions of therms; $71,888,- 
000. 

9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—6,785,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city de- 
signate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” 

(gas). 
Chattanooga—le, 2g 
Jackson—3e, 4g 
Johnson City—Se, 6g 
Kingsport—12e, 6g 
Knoxville—7eg 
Memphis—8eg 
Nashville—9e, 10g 
Oak Ridge—1le 


UTILITIES 


1. Chattanooga Elec. Power Bd. 
Sixth & Market Sts., Chattanooga 
2. Chattanooga Gas Co. 
811-13 Broad St., Chattanooga 
3. Jackson Elec. Dept. 
119 E. College St., Jackson 
4. Jackson Utility Division Gas Dept. 
110 E. Baltimore St., Jackson 
5. Johnson City Power Bd. 
100 N. Roan St., Johnson City 
6. Volunteer Natural Gas Co. 
334 E. Main St., Johnson City 
7. Knoxville Utilities Bd. 
626 Gay St. S.W., Knoxville 11 
8. Memphis Light, Gas and Water Div. 
179 Madison Ave., Memphis 
9. Nashville Electric Service 
1214 Church St., Nashville 3 
10. Nashville Gas Co. 
814 Church St., Nashville 3 
11. U. S. Atomic Energy Comm. 
Oak Ridge 
12. Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
422 Broad St., Kingsport 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.—(g) 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, La. 
Kentucky Utilities Co.—(e) 

120 S. Limestone St. 

Lexington, Kentucky 


SOURCES— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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with UNION REALTY COMPANY'S 
“COMPLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL” 


Union Realty Company is the South’s larg- 
est industrial development organization. Union 
Realty Company is fully and best equipped to 
serve you with their own Architectural and En- 
gineering Departments, extensive grading and 
excavation equipment, and their own construc- 
tion company. With its complete organization, 
Union Realty Company can submit a “COM- 
PLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL” on either a 
Lock-and-Key Lease or Sales Basis. This will 
eliminate the worry, extra cost, and delay en- 
tailed in the separate selection of site, preparation 
of plans, taking of bids, and in the coordination 
of architect, grading contractor, building contrac- 
tor, railroad company, city authorities, and the 
many other parties involved. 


Union Realty Company owns more than 
30,000 front feet of the finest industrial sites in 
and around Memphis and is able to serve you 
throughout the South. Properties are available to 
accommodate industries of unlimited size. Union 
Realty Company can furnish immediate office 
space and public warehousing space for use during 
the period of building. 


Be best served with Union Realty Com- 
pany’s “COMPLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL.” 





Layout, plans, and quota- 
tions provided promptly on 
completely confidential 
basis. 











For further information write, wire or phone 


UNION REALTY COMPANY 


1175 Morehead St., Memphis, Tenn., JAckson 7-6432 


Jack A. Belz, Executive Vice President 
-— Member of AIDC — 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 
489,195 -160 
6,894,172 2.356 


19,388,147 6.625 


5,215,358 1.782 
9,0 
Privilege Tax 


,089 
2,040,793 697 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 8,371,101 
72,980,855 
3,295,061 
27,725,437 
239,390 
17,447,285 


1,174,950 
653,63 
104,935,392 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax, 
Corp. Excise Tax 
Income from 
Stocks & Bonds 
Property Tax 


Gasoline Tax 
Use Fuel Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
Chain Store Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Real Estate 
Transfer Tax 
Mortgage Tax 
Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


4,843,539 
29,696,862 


Total $292,664,280* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS-— 
73; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—221. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,519.4; DEPOSITS, $3,- 
188.5. (G1) 


CLIMATE “)) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Tennessee is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF CHATTANOOGA, 
736 Market St., Chattanooga 2, S. I. 
Yarnell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $4,500, Deposits $111,027. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHATTANOOGA, 701 Market St, 
Chattanooga 1, Frank Morast, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,500, Surplus $6,500, 
Deposits $174,167. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, 531 
S. Gay St., Knoxville 2, Harry M. Nacey, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Sur- 
plus, Undivided Profits and Reserves 
$6,046, Deposits $133,166. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MEM- 
PHIS, 127 Madison Ave., Memphis 1, 
Allen Morgan, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,- 
500, Surplus $14,000, Deposits $270,257. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN MEMPHIS, 2nd and Monroe Sts., 
Memphis, James L. Ross, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $6,500, Deposits 
$114,837. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF MEMPHIS, Madison Ave. at 
Front St., Memphis 1, John E. Brown, 
$17,500, Deposits $364,834. 


COMMERCE UNION BANK, 400 
UNION ST., Nashville 3, William F. 
Earthman, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $142,- 
210. 


FIRST AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK, 326 Union St., Nashville 3, A. B. 
Benedict, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits $274,- 
858. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
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TEMPERATURE 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Doily Maximum 








Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Snew, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
and Above 


Precip. 0.01°° or More 


Daily Minimum 




















Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis (U) 
Memphis 
Nashville 5 
Oak Ridge (R) 905 
Oak Ridge Area 886 
: Urban site. 


R: Rural site. f: Airport and Ci 


ity ed. 
— July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK IN NASH- 
VILLE, 170 4th Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Sam M. Fleming, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits $220,- 
360. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 


1958 

Short tons 
(unless 

otherwise 
stated) 





Mineral Value 

(thousands) 

Cement (thou. 376- 
lb. bbls.) 

Clays (thou.)....... 

Coal Ghee.) «3:06:00. 

Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 


$26,408 
4,210 
25,969 


935 
6,785 


4,791 
1 


Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 


ozs. 
Lime (thou.)........ 
Manganese ore (35 
percent or more 
Mn) (gr. wegt.).... 
Natural gas (mill. 
cu. ft.) 9 
Phosphate rock (thou. 
long tons) 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 
Silver (recov. content 
of ores, eed hogeen 
2. oa 40 
Stone (thou. ). 5. sea 16,850 26,814 
Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 59,130 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: barite, scrap mica, 
petroleum, pyrites, stone 
(crushed sandstone, dimension 
limestone), and values indi- 
cated by footnote* 


13,041 
6,671 


12,062 


124,928 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 

Total forest land, 1953, 12,558,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 15,350, soft- 
wood 2,590, hardwood 12,760; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 838, softwood 
169, hardwood 669; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 993, softwood 234, hard- 
wood 759. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 5,770, 
softwood 882, hardwood 4,888; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 244, softwood 
52, hardwood 192; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 252, softwood 53, hardwood 
199, 


| PLANT LOCATION is made ossiblell 
“by our advertisers, the leading in : 
: dustrial development organiza‘ions. : 
“Mention PLANT LOCATION whe 
: contacting our advertisers. 
Volunteer your opinion of the book? 
when meeting with industrial deve 


: nee et eae 
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Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 





Commission, Room 200, Jewett Building, Des 


STATE LAND AREA (25th) 56,045 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (24th) 2,757,- 
537; (1950 2,621,073). Percent of change 5.2. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in 


parentheses. Left marginal numeral indi- 
cates location of city on map. 

(14) Ames 27,003 (22.8) 

(1) Burlington 32,430 (30.6) 

* (2) Cedar Rapids 92,035 (72.2) 

(3) Clinton 33,589 (30.3) 

(4) Council Bluffs 54,361 (45.4) 

* (5) Davenport 88,981 (74.5) 

* (6) Des Moines 208,982 (177.9) 

* (7) Dubuque 56,606 (49.6) 

(8) Fort Dodge 28,399 (25.1) 

(9) Iowa City 33,443 (27.2) 

(10) Mason City 30,642 (27.9) 

(11) Ottumwa 33,871 (33.6) 

*(12) Sioux City 89,159 (83.9) 

*(13) Waterloo 71,755 (65.1) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


Iowa lies wholly in the prairie plains region. For the most part its surface 
is that of a prairie tableland, moderately rolling, and with a general but scarcely 
perceptible slope, which in the eastern two-thirds is from northwest to southeast, 
and in the western third from northeast to southwest. Elevations above the sea 
range from between 1,200 to 1,600 ft. in the northwest to 500 ft. and less in 
the southeast. In the southern half of the state the height of the crests of the 
divides is very uniform. The northern half is more broken and irregular. The most 
marked departures from the prairie surface are in the northeast and southwest. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


IOWA 


Boone 
JOHN LEWIS, Manager, Boone Chamber of 
Commerce, 811 Keeler St. 


Burlington 


ROBERT W. BERGER, Manager, Industrial 
Development Bureau, Burlington Chamber 
of Commerce, Hotel Burlington. 


Cedar Rapids 

ROBERT H. CALDWELL, Exec. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Centerville 


VERN C. PRICE, Asst. to Exec. V. P., Iowa 
Southern Utilities Co., P. O. Box 333 


Vv. P. 
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Clinton 


R. J. STAPLETON, Managing Divoster. Clin- 
ton Development Co., Shull Bldg. 


Council Bluffs 

JOHN DUNCAN, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 30 Pearl St. 

G. GORDON EVANS, Mgr. Ind. Found., 
Chamber of Commerce, 30 Pearl St. 


Des Moines 


JOHN D. ADAMS, Gen. Sec., Greater Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, 510 Equi- 
table Bidg. 


SIDNEY R. BRADLEY, Dir., Industrial Bu- 
reau, Big Des Moines C. of C., 510 


3's! STOREY, Director, Iowa Development 
Commission, ‘200 ig 

NOEL T. TWEET, Noel T. Tweet & Asso- 
ciates, 4345 Grand , & 


Fort Dodge 


WILLIAM J. TERRILL, Exec. V. P., 


Fort 
Dodge Chamber of Commerce, 
Bldg. 


Warden 


Fort Madison 


ROBERT HUMPHREY, General Manager, 
Fort Madison Chamber of Commerce, 
83544 Avenue G. 


Keokuk 

JAMES B. KETTERING, Manager, Keokuk 
Chamber of ae, Iowa Hotel. 

Knoxville 

EDWARD E. Secretary-M 


FRANK, 
Chamber of akg $20 E. Robinson St. 


Marshalltown 

JOHN C. BAILEY, General Manager, ay 
shalltown Chamber of Commerce, 709 S 
Center St. 

Mason City 

RALPH SHELTON, Monep er, Industrial 
Dept., ap City C. of C., 823 Brick & 
Tile Bldg. 

Mount Pleasant 

RICHARD HARTLEY, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Oskaloosa 


CLIFFORD L. DODSON, Exec. Secy, ty See 


loosa Chamber of Commerce, 124 N 
ket. 
Sioux City 
G. R. er, Industrial Devel- 


WIMMER, Manag 
opment Council, Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, Sheraton-Warrior Hotel. 


ORK WITH QUALIFIED INDUS-) 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA-| 
sTIONS—your business with them 


amay be conducted anonymously 
sand will be kept in complete con 
‘fidence. 











West North Central States—IOWA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 





SWEET LAND 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- OF SOLVENCY 
tures, employees, ture, 
Number Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) : 
DEA, Tes ob sewn oevutex 166,443 813,463 1,592,553 100,449 163,954 1,235,965 
Food & kindred products......... 51,874 254,326 498,425 29,977 51,270 361,180 
Apparel & related products........ 3,913 11,281 17,487 593 3,975 12,541 
Lumber & wood products......... 4,709 19,206 30,590 1,400 5,647 27,791 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,701 12,137 19,169 589 2,362 14,604 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,417 11,752 30,991 1,349 2,128 20,140 
Printing & publishing............ 11,177 50,843 102,205 9,566 11,393 85,727 
Chemicals & products............ 6,013 32,003 118,850 9,231 6,039 76,977 
Leather & leather goods.......... 290 686 963 580 1,893 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 5,892 27,065 82,484 10,380 5,381 54,229 
Primary metal industries.......... 5,129 27,685 ,0 2,352 5,570 53,272 
Fabricated metal products........ 6,824 33,918 68,770 3,370 6,007 49,238 
Machinery, except electrical....... 38,318 202,337 395,955 16,786 33,305 247,343 
Electrical machinery............. 9,784 43,269 88,790 4,923 9,162 57,841 
Transportation equipment........ 3,790 19,764 33,234 1,338 4,705 29,797 
Instruments & related products.... 1,709 8,338 12,567 303 2,044 16,850 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,477 10,180 Suiae 2 1,249 cone 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS —_ i —_. 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN IOWA 180.0 178.6 183.5 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE + ro 224 223 231 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 Z : k debt! A Iti 
(B2) 7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- Look, no debt! ngage 
Average Weekly Earnings —_ aye ay mn g t Pane million dollar surplus in 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 2 in fact. 
196019601959 PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for the state treasury, in act 
IOWA __ 96.87 94.16 94.11 Area Classification Criteria No tax dollars required 
Des Moines 101.08 101.66 103.83 en Nov. Nov. just to support a chronic 
Po eat aig car ie a overdraft! And that isn’t 
e ug. pt. . 
1966 19601988 Cedar Cedar Cedar all that’s green in the New 
IOWA 40.8 40.0 40.7 Rapids Rapids Rapids : 
Des Moines 38.6 38.8 40.0 Cc Des Moines Cc Towa. Here are beautiful 
: Des Moines Des Moines storybook” communities 
—— and cities prepared and 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
aie pend wie ae 8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- waiting for your new plant 
Des Moines 2.62 2.62 2.60 TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) or branch office. To see 
1966 1959 1958 what we mean, write today 
4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- None None Ottumwa for the Iowa Industrial 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN Fact Book. All inquiries 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


IOWA 





JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 

Burlington 

(11/69) $2.13 $2.66 $3.00 
Des Moines 

(3/60) 2.15 2.57 2.82 
Iowa City- 

Cedar Rapids 

(6/60) 2.08 2.49 2.74 

Sioux City 

(12/60) 2.13 2.51 2.74 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

697.5 682.6 691.0 


Des Moines 101.9 100.7 100.9 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


IOWA 9.1 6.7 7.6 
Cedar Rapids it » Py 
Des Moines 1.8 1.1 1.7 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 


1960 1960 1959 
IOWA 2.0 1.5 1.8 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 


1957: (B6) 26,716 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 6,918 4,765 2,153 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 856 660 196 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 291 273 18 








held in strictest confidence. 
Write Ed B. Storey, 
Director. Telephone: Des 
Moines — Atlantic 2-0231. 
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WHERE FACTORY ANO 






FARM SHARE PROSPERITY 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


510 Jewett Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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“Why our new plant 
in Des Moines? To get a 





competitive edge in a sales 
region of 29 million people, 
$56 billion buying power.” 





|e naauce 
“It’s the center of this 

rich market area... and 
transportation is good.” 









St. Paul 
Minneapolis i 






Milwaukee 
- 


oe Say cA 







fe 
Chicago 


e). 6 
Kansas City c+ Louis 


“We also like Des Moines’ plant 


financing plan, its workers, 
Ps 


job training facilities, 
schools and 
recreation.” 






“Sounds good! 
Our company ought to take 
a look at Des Moines.” 


-—Trelal-3' Maem —ie-lell-a 
ol -s-m yj lelial-t-mlalelet-jiar-\) 
Bureau, 511 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines 7, 
Toh 2- Pa leolm- metelalire|—jalir-ip 

rol=te-telal-lip4-te—a je] h' se 


ralelm@- Molacloial ig 
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PLANT LOCATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of a city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ames 4, 15 

Burlington 1, 2, 20 

Cedar Rapids 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 20, 21, 22 

Clinton 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 20 

Council Bluffs 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 
(For airlines, see Omaha, Nebr.) 

Davenport 1, 2, 5, 8, 20, 21 

Des Moines 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 20, 21, 23 

Dubuque 1, 5, 6, 9, 20 

Fort Dodge 6, 9, 15, 16, 20 

Iowa City 2, 3, 20 

Mason City 2, 4, 5, 9, 16, 17, 20 

Ottumwa 1, 2, 5, 11, 20 

Sioux City 1, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24 

Waterloo 2, 6, 7, 9, 20, 23 


RAILROADS (D1) 

1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Til. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry., P.O. 
Box 351, Cedar Rapids. 

4. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

5. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

6. Illinois Central RR. 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

7. Waterloo R. R., Waterloo. 

8. Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

9. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

10. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

11. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

12. Des Moines & Central Iowa Ry., 511 
Second Ave., Des Moines 9. 

13. Des Moines Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 

14. Des Moines Western Ry., 1010 Story 
St., Boone. 

15. Fort Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern Ry., 1010 Story St., Boone. 

16. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry.; 111 
E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 

17. Mason City & Clear Lake R.R., 
22-2nd St., Mason City. 

18. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

19. Sioux City Terminal Ry., Sioux City 
6. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

20. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

21. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

22. Air Taxi: 
Wathan Flying Service, Municipal 

Airport, Cedar Rapids. 





23. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
24. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 


34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R., 
P.O. Box 1259, Peoria, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 15 Class I and 33 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Tractor- 
semitrailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds (pneumatic 


tires) 14,000 pounds (solid tires). 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN 
from Des Moines to: 
Chicago, Ill.—342 
New Orleans, La.—1,020 
New York, N. Y.—1,166 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,864 


WATER CARRIER (D6) 

Elk Boat Line, McGregor. 
Service: All trips in the vicinity oi 
McGregor. 


MILES 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 7; publicly owned; 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,900,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960—33,- 
000; 1961—200,000; 1963—144,000. 
Total—377,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,683,000,000 KWH, $70,- 
473,000; Residential and Other—3,337,- 
000,000 KWH, $99,638,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—7,020,000,000 
KWH, $170,111,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
7,503. 

















IPS Land Rich 
in Opportunities 


IPS land is on the move! 

IPS land is the rich territory served 
with gas and electricity by lowa Public 
Service Company. In all, this company 
serves 243 communities. 

The largest, on the west, is Sioux 
City, lowa, and the largest on the east 
is Waterloo, lowa. In this area are 
scores of medium sized towns which, 
like Sioux City and Waterloo, offer 
attractive industrial opportunities. 








ee \ 
Wm a “( \ 
U3 Yj YATERLOO 





IPS serves 243 communities 
in shaded area 


IPS land has shown consistent growth 
through the last. ten years. Electric 
power generating capacity has been 
almost doubled during this period. To 
stay ahead of the growing power de- 
mand we have begun preliminary work 
on another generating plant—this one 
with a capacity of 125,000 KW and 
costing $25,000,000. 

As for natural gas, we are already 
supplying 53 communities and expect 
to add 40 more in 1961. 

Many attractive industrial sites are 
available in IPS land. You can choose 
your own environment—either in the 
cities or in the many smaller towns. |n 
either case, the people in lowa live 
close to the soil where industry is find- 
ing its most reliable workers. 

Not only are the people willing to 
work but the young men who come to 
industry from the farm are unusually 
well qualified because of their experi- 
ence with complicated mechanical 
equipment. What is more, this area has 
for years been noted for its tranquil 
labor-management relations. 

All this makes the climate for indus- 
try in our service area deserving of 
your most thoughtful consideration. 
Whether you prefer a rural community 
or metropolitan center, we suggest you 
contact us for help or information. 

Area Development Department 


IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, lowa 





West North Central States—IOWA 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 137,000; 
Utilities, 137,000. Undeveloped—454,- 
000 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 107; 
combined gas, 3; liquid-petroleum gas, 
9. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 174. 

8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—42,500; Residential and 
Other—381,100; Total gas customers— 
423,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—875.1 mil- 
lions of therms, $35,859,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—664.7 millions of therms, 
$51,729,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,539.8 millions of therms; $87,588,- 
000. 

9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—1,179,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” 

(gas). 

Ames—le, 2g 
Burlington—3eg 
Cedar Rapids—2e, 4g 
Ciinton—Seg 
Council Bluffs—6e, 7g 
Davenport—4eg 

Des Moines—6eg 
Dubuque—Se, 8g 
Fort Dodge—4eg 
Iowa City—4eg 
Mason City—Seg 
Ottumwa—3e, 4g 
Sioux City—9eg 
Waterloo—9eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Ames Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Ames 
2. Iowa Elec. Light and Power Co. 
Security Bldg., Cedar Rapids 
3. Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
317 N. 13th St., Centerville 
4. Iowa-lIllinois Gas and Electric Co. 
206 E. Second St., Davenport 
5. Interstate Power Co. 
1000 Main St., Dubuque 
6. Iowa Power and Light Co. 
823 Walnut St., Des Moines 3 
7. Council Bluff’s Gas Co. 
29 South Main St., Council Bluffs 
8. Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern 
Nat. Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 
9. lowa Public Service Co. 
Orpheum Elec. Bldg., Sioux City 2 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 

Union Electric Co.—(e) 

315 N. 12th. Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co.—(e) 

520 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


See page 322. 











IOWA 
POWER 
BUILDS 
AHEAD 


“POWER BEFORE 
IT’S NEEDED” IS 
COMPANY’S POLICY 


TO KEEP AHEAD of 
Iowa’s growing demand for 
electricity, Iowa Power and 
Light Company is cooper- 
ating with 10 other Mid- 
west utilities in the con- 
struction of a 66,000-kilo- 
watt atomic power plant. 
This is good evidence, we 
believe, of our policy to be 
ready to furnish our cus- 
tomers plenty of power— 
even before they need it. 

We welcome inquiries 
about industrial sites. 
Please write: 





IOWA POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


DOAN YAS 


ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


STATE LAND AREA (14th) 82,108 Sq. Mi. 


John H. Sticher, Director, Kansas Industrial Development Commission, State Office Build- 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (28th) 2,178,- 


611; (1950 1,905,299). Percent of change 14.3. 


CHEYENNE!) mamine | OECATUR 


OTTAWA 


BaReER HARPER SUMNER cow.ey 


&, - 
e 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (See explanatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census 
(000’s) in parentheses. Left margi- 


nal numeral indicates location of 
MO 


* city on map. 


(1) Hutchinson 37,574 (33.5) 
(2) Kansas City 121,901 (129.5) 
(6) Lawrence 32,858 (23.3) 
(2) Prairie Village 25,356 +* 
(3) Salina 43,202 (26.1) 
*(4) Topeka 119,484 (78.7) 
*(5) Wichita 254,698 (168.2) 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area title city. 


** Not available. 


Three physiographic regions may be distinguished within the state—the 
first, a small portion of the Ozark uplift in the extreme southeast corner; the 
second, the Prairie plains, covering approximately the eastern third of the 
state; the third, the Great Plains, covering the remaining area. Between the 
latter two there is only the most gradual transition. The entire state is prac- 
tically an undulating plain, gently sloping from west to east. There is also an 
inclination in the eastern half from north to south. The gently rolling prairie 
surface is diversified by an endless succession of broad plains, isolated hills 


and ridges and moderate valleys. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS page 327 for explanatory notes. 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE —— Labor Grades 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 5 10 13 
(B2) Central Kansas 

(11/60) $1.85 $2.36 $2.66 
Topeka 

(11/60) 2.12 2.55 2.81 
Wichita 

(11/60) 2.13 2.66 2.93 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. 
1960 1960 
KANSAS 101.09 94.78 94.17 
Topeka 104.36 92.47 96.50 
Wichita 105.50 100.59 98.33 


Average Weekly Hours 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 
KANSAS 41.9 40.5 
Topeka 41.8 40.3 
Wichita 41.0 40.4 


1959 

40.8 
41.9 
39.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. 
1960 1960 
KANSAS 2.41 2.34 


Topeka 2.49 2.30 
Wichita 2.57 2.49 
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Sept. 
1959 
2.31 
2.30 
2.48 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


KANSAS 564.5 558.4 567.5 


Topeka 48.4 48.5 49.1 
Wichita 117.8 117.5 123.9 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


KANSAS 113.2 112.9 


Topeka 6.6 6. 
2. 


7 
Wichita 43.1 42.9 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
£ c 
Wichita 


Cc 
Wichita Wichita 


- SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Coffeyville- Coffeyville- Coffeyville- 
Independ- Independ- Independ- 
ence- ence- ence- 
Parsons Parsons Parsons 
Pittsburg Pittsburg Pittsburg 





. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
KANSAS 9.7 8.0 11.0 


Wichita 2.7 2.5 2.9 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

KANSAS 2.8 2.3 3.2 

U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957 (B6) 19,706 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men 
Bachelor’s & list 
Professional 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 230 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 91 84 7 


Women 


6,223 4,105 2,118 


869 639 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


KANSAS 


Kansas City 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, JR., 
Kansas City, Kansas, 
merce, P. O. Box 

Parsons 


WILLIAM H. CALDWELL, Executive V. P., 
Mid-America, Inc. 


Exec. Mer., 
Chamber of Com- 


Salina 

LELAND M. SRACK, city Mgr., City Hall 
Bidg., Fifth & Ash Sts 

Topeka 

WAYNE DAWSON, Exec. V. Pres., Topeka 
Chamber of Commerce, 112 W. 7th. 

JOHN H. STICHER, Dir., Kansas Ind. Dev. 
Commission, State Office Bldg. 

Wichita 

GEORGE E. BILLINGS, Director, Industrial 
Development Services, Kansas Gas & Elec- 


tric Co. 
J. E. McCAULEY, JR., Mgr-Indus. Dept., 


Log Chamber of Commerce, 300 Miller 
Z. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Hutchinson 1, 2, 3, 4, 12 

Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Lawrence 1, 2, 9 

Salina’1, 2, 3, 9, 12 

Topeka 1, 2, 3, 9, 12, 15 

Wichita 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 


West North Central States—KANSAS 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 





1958 1954 





All 
employees 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 


Value added 
b 


Capital 


y 
manufacture | expendi- All 





Payroll 
Number 7 








($1,000) 


tures, employees, 
new number 


($1,000) 


Unadjusted 
($1,000) 


ture, 
unadjusted 
($1,000) 




















KANSAS, TOTAL 


588,594 


1,163,955 77,657 131,432 1,049,291 





Food & kindred products 
fomed & related products 


Pulp, paper & products 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & products 
Petroleum & coal products 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment 
Instramente & related peoducts. . 





(including Ordnance) 
Administrative & auxiliary 


1,131 


4,326 
2,373 owes cess 415 


208,392 23,451 
2,406 
1,209 

718 

1,860 

7,893 

9,407 

4,343 

5,296 

‘891 

5. 771 

’ 8,224 

396,342 ls 54, 644 
1,839 38 121 


7,823 


173,989 


2,312 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


WICHITA SMSA 


(Consists of Sedgwick County, Kansas) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


52,566 280,043 


452,462 13,052 53,260 332,703 





Food & kindred products 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & products 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous ———. 
) 





RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

4 Hutchinson & Northern Ry., Hutch- 
inson. 

. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Il. 

. Kansas & Missouri Ry. & Terminal 
Co., 1709 Minnesota Ave., Kansas 
City 2. 

. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 1709 
Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2. 

. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


11. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


12. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

13. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

14. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

15. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 


19,477 
7,597 
3,154 8,542 
2,181 
1, 423 

11,698 

12, 276 

215,209 


1,501 
568 


39,917 3,443 


3,630 
12,323 297 


1,657 
3,466 361 
6,158 412 200 
2,201 94 345 
21,177 535 3,120 
14,336 635 3, 417 
332,565 1,983 39,166 


2,403 120 238 
«see oeee 70 


24,241 


26,607 
228,309 
1,380 


16. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 7 Class I and 23 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single motor vehicle: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer or trailer: No restriction 
except combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tire: 9,000 pounds; high 
pressure pneumatic, solid rubber 
or cushion tire: 8,000 pounds. 

Axle: Low pressure pneumatic 
tires: 18,000 pounds; high pres- 
sure pneumatic, solid rubber or 
cushion tires: 16,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
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HIGHWAY DISTANCE IN MILES 
from Wichita to: 

Chicago, I11.—733 

New Orleans, La.—862 

New York, N. Y.—1,441 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,753 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,798,000. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
138.000; 1961—135,000; 1962—60,000. 
TOTAL—333,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,941,000,000 KWH, $61,- 
433,000; Residential and Other—2,409,- 
000,000 KWH, $68,139,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—6,350,000,000 
KWH, $129,572,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
6,871. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 6,000; Utili- 
ties, 6,000; Undeveloped—290,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E3) Natural gas, 85. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 425. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 19,981,- 
403 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—50,100; Residential and 
Other—473,600; Total gas customers— 
523,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commerical and Industrial—1,931.6 mil- 
lions of therms, $47,052,000; Residential 
and Other—1,156.3 millions of therms, 
$48,417,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—3,087.9 millions of therms; $95,469,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and _lignite—823,000 
short tons; natural gas—562 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—119,942,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 

Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Hutchinson—le, 2g, 5g 
Kansas City—3e, 2g 
Lawrence—le, 6g 
Salina—leg 
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PLANT LOCATION 


Topeka—leg, 2g 
Wichita—4e, 2g, 5g 
Prairie Village—7e, 2g 


UTILITIES 


1. Kansas Power and Light Co. 
800 Kansas Ave., Topeka 


. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


. Kansas City Bd. of Pub. Uts. 
Sixth and Ann Ave., Kansas City 


. Kansas Gas and Elec. Co. 
201 N. Market St., Wichita 


. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
109-13 So. Main St., Wichita 


. Kansas Public Service Co. 
733 Massachusets St., Lawrence 


. Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
1330 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Empire District Electric Co.—(e) 

602 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc., 
Phillipsburg—(g) 

Southwestern Public Service Co.—(e) 
Third & Polk St., Amarillo, Texas 
Westerner Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
—(e) 

2015 Forest Ave., Great Bend 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425. 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 

Yield Percentage 
205,236 -101 
631,358 .310 

32,225,346 15.827 

7,206,153 3.539 

Included in Property Tax 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 
Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,811,901 
Gasoline Tax 39,486,375 
Severance Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Malt Extracts Tax 
Sales Tax 
Use Tax 
Express Companies 
Tax 


73,348,087 
Included in Sales Tax 


293,300 -144 
6,484,955 3.186 
3,727,877 1.832 


10,586, 591 


Total $203,601,915* 


"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


Insurance Tax 

Inheritance Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
169; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—424. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $2,520.8; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
283.8. (G1) 


Kansas is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (G2) “Offices,” “agencies” or 
“stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, |2-31-59:(G1) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN WICHI- 
TA, 105 No. Main, Wichita 1, Paul H. 
Woods, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $92,304. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO., WICHITA, 200 E. Doug- 
las, Wichita 1, A. W. Kincade, Pres., and 
Chairman of Board, (000’s) Capital $6,- 
000, Surplus $7,500, Deposits $165,274. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
601 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 17, 
W. J. Breidenthal, Pres., (000’s) Capita! 
$2,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $54,566. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TOPE- 
KA, 535 Kansas Ave., Topeka, R. 
Charles Clevenger, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,500, Surplus $3,500, Deposits $75,311. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 


1958. 
Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 





Mineral 


Cement (thou. 376- 
er 9,600 
Clays (thou.)....... 875 
Coal (thou.)........ 823 
Helium (thou. cu. ft.) 
Lead (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 304 
Natural gas (mill. 
ES. ko winlaie.a. 6 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline 
(thou. gals.)....... 
LP-gases (thou. 
oS “TRS 
Petroleum (crude) 
(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 
Pumice (thou.)..... 
Salt (common) (thou.) 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 
Stone (thou.)....... 
Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 


$30,047 
1,145 
3,711 
27,888 432 


64,047 


110,293 6,229 


115,175 5,193 


118,188 
* 


354,564 
* 


1,073 
10,317 
12,424 


11,348 
6,769 
15,036 


4,421 902 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed; natural cement, gyp- 
suin, stone (dimension and 
crushed sandstone), and values 
indicated by footnote* 


Total Kansas 


1,627 
498,526 


















MINNESOTA 





James W. Clark, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Business Develop- 
ment, 129 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


STATE LAND AREA (12th) 80,009 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (18th) 
3,413,864;° (1950 2,982,483). Percent of 
change 14.5. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 

Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 

in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 

dicates location of city on map. 
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(7) Austin 27,908 (23.1) 
(6) Bloomington 50,498 iad 
* (1) Duluth 106,884 (104.5) 
(2) Edina 28,501 (9.7) 
WISC. * (2) Minneapolis 482,872 (521.7) 
<eneiey (2) Minnetonka 25,037 ** 
oe (6) Richfield 42,523 (17.5) 
(3) Rochester 40,663 (29.8) 
(4) St. Cloud 33,815 (28.4) 
| enant | oovarss (2) St. Louis Park 43,310 (22.6) 
fi <= * (5) St. Paul 313,411 (311.3) 
sacs reeds * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 










é ** Not available. 
SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “)) 


An extensive height of land in the north cen- 
tral part of the state determines the course 
of three great continental river systems whose 
waters flow from this height northward to Hud- 
son Bay, eastward to the Atlantic, and south- 
: eae ward to the Gulf of Mexico. The highest point 
Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical in the state is in the Misquah hills north of 
Areas (See explanatory notes—page 327). Lake Superior. Glacial action not only deter- 
mined the direction and character of Minne- 
sota’s rivers, but made numerous swamps and 
is responsible for its lakes, of which there are 
nearly 10,000. The lakes in the south are gen- 
erally broad and shallow, while those in the 
north are deep with ragged, rocky, pine-covered 
shores. 
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For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) ON ey teen 











































1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
= = Average Weekly Earnings 
Value added Value Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Alt by Capital added by 1960 1960 1959 
aay manufacture | expendi- All | manufac- MINNESOTA 95.85 94.27 89.23 
tures, | employees, — ture, Duluth 95.15 105.08 87.06 
tomb Payroll Unadjusted new number | unadjusted Minneapolis- 
umper | $1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) St. Paul 100.88 98.89 96.22 
MINNESOTA, TOTAL........ 219,168 1,084,114 1,994,850 109,703 208,506 1,594,505 nenreen tite thei 
Food & kindred products......... 50,205 240,653 469,395 29,530 49,470 398,774 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Textile mill aa... OTE 2,793 9,621 15,069 574 2,944 14,822 1960 1960 1959 
Apparel & related products........ 7,662 23,480 41,126 532 8,971 38,962 MINNESOTA 41.2 40.0 39.5 
Lumber & wood products......... 7,068 28,031 46,701 2,427 8,585 46,818 Duluth 37.9 40.6 37.9 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,549 11,749 16,444 459 2,672 16,992 alu : 2 . y 
Pulp, paper & products........... 11,620 59,451 144,676 18,531 15,428 173,960 Minneapolis- 
Printing & publishing........... 20,864 102,514 166,079 8,057 19,450 138,625 St. Paul 40.6 40.1 40.5 
Chemicals & products...... é on ee ao vane = ae 
— A ’ ’ ’ 
pow eemerths Lonny — Gat J 1,000 4,540 7,308 315 653 5,546 Average Hourly Earnings 
Leather & leather goods.......... 1,837 9,024 12,931 320 1,599 8,070 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Secu eeem ces See Sewer fase Sant Sears = = 
Pri tal industries.......... 5,613 E é x i ; 
Fabricated metal seman vides ce Je: ee 106,903 4,737 9,707 72,259 MINNESOTA 2.33 — = 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 31,710 164,005 290,741 14,935 23,492 178,174 Duluth 2.51 : ° 
== =e yen aes re Set Saat Minneapolis 
y rtation equipment........ . ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ? . " 
Administrative & ouxiliacy........ 9,569 61,203 ees pt 5,484 oe St. Paul 2.49 2.47 2.37 
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SOO LINE RAILROAD 


WL WAU 


Sites available in 
WORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA 


wenreTan 


0O 
INE 
. STORAGE YARD 


Soo Line has many Fine Locations 


Let Soo Line help you select a site for 
. WAREHOUSE 
All Inquiries Confidential 
Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 
Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 
1822 First National-Soo Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. FE 2-1261 


LANT SITES 


FACTORY .. 








PLANT LOCATION 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL SMSA 


(Consists of Anoka, Dakota, Hennepin, Ramsey, and Washington counties, 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 144,471 


754,245 


Minnesota) 


1,369,078 50,625 142,814 1,116,758 





Food & kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing 

Chemicals & products 

Petroleum & coal products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay & glass products 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Administrative & auxiliary 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


——— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 
Dulth 
(6/60) 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 
(2/60) 2.28 2.78 3.08 


$2.20 $2.63 $2.89 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 195: 
MINNESOTA 955.4 950.3 933.1 
Duluth 40.2 40.1 37.3 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 543.5 542.6 543.0 
6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 1959 
MINNESOTA 237.8 235.9 234.9 
Duluth 8.1 7.9 6.4 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 151.9 152.1 148.7 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
C ¢c Cc 
Minneapo- Minneapo- Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul lis-St. Paul lis-St. Paul 
D 


D E 
Duluth- Duluth- Duluth- 
Superior 


Superior Superior 


. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


117,037 


232,266 
5,185 
33,096 
29,147 
14,008 


Not Available 





Nov. Oct. 
1960 1960 


MINNESOTA 25.6 16.3 
Duluth 2.6 2.5 
Minneapolis 10.4 8.4 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


MINNESOTA 3.7 2.3 3.3 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL. GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 31,837 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 


HOWARD W. COOPER, V. P., Area Dev., 
= Power & Light Co., 30 W. Superior 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON, Dir., Duluth In- 
dustrial Bureau, 212 Medical Arts Bldg., 
2nd Floor. 


Minneapolis 

D. W. GUSTAFSON, Dir.-Ind Dev., First Na- 
tional Bank, Fifth & Marquette. 

ROBERT JOHNSON, Mgr., Econ. Dev. Dept., 
Minneapolis Area Chamber of Commerce, 
701 Second Ave., South. 

SAMUEL F. McGOWAN, Dir.-Area Dev., 


c 
nina States Power Co., 15 S. Fifth St. 


LPH B. SCOTT, 
Northwestern Nat 
Marquette Ave. 


St. Paul 


FRANK E. CLAWSON, Asst. General Mgr., 
Port Authority, City of St. Paul, Rm. 845, 
City Hall & Court House. 

WILLIA 


Asst. Dir. Ind. Dev., 
"1 Bank of Minn., 620 


M B. FARRELL, Dir. 
Ind. Serv., Dept. of Bus. Dev., State of 
Minn., 213 State Office Bldg. 
CLIFFORD . KLEIER, Dir., Ind. Dev. 
_ ., a ae Area Chamber of Comm., 


t. 
R. O. SELBY, V. P.-Dir.-Ind. Dev., First 
National Bank. 


Winona 

S. J. KRYZSKO, President, Winona National 
& Savings Bank. 

JOSEPH F. RHODERICK, Mgr. & Exec. Dir., 
Winona Ind. Dev. Assoc., Commerce & 
Industry Bldg. 





West North Central States—MINNESOTA 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Austin 2, 10, 26 

Bloomington 15 

Duluth 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 20 

Edina 15 

Minneapolis 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27 

Richfield 15 

Rochester 1, 2, 10, 11, 21, 25, 26 

St. Cloud 6, 7 

St. Louis Park 2, 12, 15 

St. Paul 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

. Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry., 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth 2. 

. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R.R., 
Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
(CNR), 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 

. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1. 

- Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1. 

. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo), First National-Soo 
Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 

. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4. 

. Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna 
Range R.R., (Fridley, Minn., P.O. 
Columbia Heights Branch), Min- 
neapolis 21. 

. Minneapolis Eastern Ry., 
neapolis 1. 

. Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Ry., 911 Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3. 

. Minnesota Transfer Ry., Union De- 
pot, St. Paul 1. 

. Minnesota Western Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4. 

. Railway Transfer Co. of The City 
of Minneapolis, 1012-2nd St., South, 
Minneapolis 15. 


Min- 


AIRLINES (D2) 

20. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50. 

21. Braniff. International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

22. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
o€, 


23. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

24. Flying Tiger I.ine, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

25. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1. 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

27. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion) Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


OTHERS RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 
Green Bay & Western R.R., P.O. Box 
1307, Green Bay, Wis. 
Illinois Central R. R., 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
Mutual Distributing, Inc., 954 Hersey 
St., St. Paul. 

Northwest Dairy Fwd. Co., 9th Ave. 
West and Railroad Sts., Duluth 2. 
Twin City Shippers Assn., Foot of Sib- 
ley St., St. Paul. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 23 Class I and 33 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle; 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Minneapolis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—418 

New Orleans, La.—1,281 

New York, N. Y.—1,250 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,048 


WATER CARRIER (D7) 

Sivertson Bros., 366 Lake Ave., S., Du- 
luth 2. 
Service: Grand Portage and Isle Roy- 
ale. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 11. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,113,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR_ UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (B3) 1960— 
220,200; 1962—75,000. Total—295,- 
200. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,779,000,000 KWH, $83,- 
494,000; Residential and Other—3,996,- 
000,000 KWH, $114,128,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry, 7,775,000,000 
KWH, $197,622,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
7,505. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 191,000; 
Utilities, 156,000; industrial, 35,000. Un- 
developed—23 1,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 23; 
combined gas, 2; manufactured gas, 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 8. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
120. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—31,500; Residential and 
Other—427,600; Total gas customers— 
459,100. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—829.8 mil- 
lions of therms, $36,150,000; Residential 
and Other—664.1 millions of therms, 
$68,076,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,493.9 millions of therms; $104,226,- 
000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Austin—le, 2g 
Bloomington—6g 
Duluth—3e, 4g 
Edina—Se, 6g 
Minneapolis—Se, 6g 
Minnetonka—9e, 6g 
Richfield—Se, 6g 
Rochester—7e, 8g 
St. Cloud—Seg 

St. Louis Park—Se, 6g 
St. Paul—Seg 


UTILITIES 
1. Austin Bd. of W. E. G. and P. Com. 
419 E. Water St., Austin 
2. City of Austin Gas Dept. 
Austin 
3. Minnesota Power and Light Co. 
30 W. Superior St., Duluth 
. City of Duluth W. G. and S. T. Dept. 
414-16 W. Ist. St., Duluth 
. Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 
. Minneapolis Gas Co. 
739 Marquett Ave., Minneapolis 2 
. Rochester Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
425 Second Ave., N. E., Rochester 
(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued) 

8. Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern 
Nat. Gas Co. 
2223 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebraska 


9. Northern States Power Co. (Wis.) 
100 N. Barstow St., Eau Claire 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (ES, E7) 


Interstate Power Co.—(eg) 
1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.—(eg) 
831 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis 2 


Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 
215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls 


Mississippi Valley Public Service Co. 
—(e) 79 E. Third St., Winona 


Northwestern Wisconsin Electric Co. 
—(e) Grantsburg, Wisconsin 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 


1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 93 $150 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thou. long tons, gr. 
MELD. ee ckesevws 42,503 354,528 
Manganiferous ore 
(5 to 35 percent Mn) 
a _& ee 370,603 
* 





Sand & gravel (thou.) 29,634 
Stone (thou.)....... 3,519 

Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: abrasive stones, ce- 

ment, gem stones, lime and 

values indicated by footnote* 10,154 


Total Minnesota 395,880 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 19,344,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,538, softwood 
5,039, hardwood 7,499; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 788, softwood 328, 
hardwood 460; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 242, softwood 124, hardwood 118. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft,: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 7,235, softwood 
2,829, hardwood 4,406. 


PLANT LOCATION 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1960. 

Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 349,484 -101 
Income Tax 129,177,677 37.060 
Property Tax 21,263,474 6.100 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 15,444,965 4.431 
Gasoline Tax 56,807,130 16.297 
Occupation & 

Royalty Tax 14,585,547 4.184 
Motor Vehicle Tax 44,743,206 12.836 
Cigarette Tax 21,067,298 6.043 
Public Utilities Tax 21,165,260 6.072 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 9,692,301 2.781 
Inheritance Tax 7,092,955 2.035 

Gift Tax 242,152 .069 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 21,688,440 


Total $348,570,882* 
"Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


CLIMATE ©) 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
179; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—509. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $4,842.0; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
356.1. (G1) 


Minnesota is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 9. (G2) Branch banking prohibited. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, 120 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Gordon Murray, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$15,000, Surplus $17,000, Deposits 
$436,313. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, 620 Marquette 
Ave., Minneapolis 40, John A. Moor- 
head, Pres., (000’s) Capital $15,000, Sur- 
plus $17,000, Deposits $477,726. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 419 
Robert St., St. Paul, R. O. Bishop, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,500, 
Deposits $100,946. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF. ST. 
PAUL, 332 Minnesota St., St. Paul, 
Philip H. Nason, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
$324,934. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 








Doily Maximum 


Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Precip. 0.01°’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0°° or More 
90° and Above 

32° and Below 

Tero and Below 


Daily Minimum 




















Duluth (U) 

Duluth 
International Falls 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Rochester 

Rochester ’51 

St. Cloud 

St. Paul ’52 


t 


AwuANnarnae 


U: Urban site. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





MINNESOTA 


Mineral production is led by iron 
ore. In 1958 Minnesota produced 
42,221,000 long tons and continued 
to be the leading iron ore state, ac- 
counting for 65% of total domestic 
shipments. 

The “biggest man-made hole” is 
the Hull-Rust-Mahoning iron mine 
in the Mesabi Range at Hibbing, 
Minn. It is over 400 feet deep, cov- 
ers 1,300 acres, has a 55-mi. rail- 
road. The Mesabi Range is 110 mi. 





long, 1 to 3 mi. wide; other iron 
ranges are the Cuyuna and the 
Vermillion. Iron ore is classified in 
27 grades and production of low- 
grade ore from taconite rock is 
extensive. Total value of mineral 
production in 1958 was $396,000,- 
000. 

Foods as a group lead all manu- 
facturing by volume. Minnesota’s 
top industry in value added by 
manufacture is non-electrical mach- 
inery, followed by printing and 
publishing, meat packing, electrical 


machinery, paper and allied lines, 
grain mill products (including flour), 
fabricated metal products, apparel, 
dairy products. Many creameries 
are cooperative on the Rochdale 
plan. 

In value of production, crops 
rank in order: corn, hay, wheat, 
soybeans, oats and potatoes. In 
1959 Minneso’a ranked first in pro- 
duction of creamery butter and 
turkeys; 2nd in oats (176,673,000 
bu ). flax (5,302,000 bu.), sweet 
corn (330,100 tons). 











James D. Idol, Director, Missouri Resources & Development Commission, Jefferson 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


STATE LAND AREA (19th) 69,226 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (13th) 4,319,813; 
(1950 3,954,653). Percent of change 9.2. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 


in parentheses. 


dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Columbia 
(9) Florissant 


(2) Independence 
(3) Jefferson City 


(4) Joplin 


(5) Kansas City 


(9) Kirkwood 
(6) St. Joseph 
(7) St. Louis 
(8) Springfield 


(9) University City 
(9) Webster Groves 


36,650 
38,166 
62,328 
28,228 
38,958 
475,539 
29,421 
79,673 
750,026 
95,865 
51,249 
28,990 


(31 


(23 


Left marginal numeral in- 


9) 


(3.7) 
(36.9) 
(25.0) 
(38.7) 

(456.6) 
(18.6) 
(78.5) 

(856.7) 
(66.7) 
(39.8) 

3) 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 


title city. 


Missouri in a northeastern direction from the Arkansas border. 


MISSOURI 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (see explanatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Missouri is divided into four distinct physiographic regions: the old, the glaciated, 
the river plains, and the Ozark highland. The old plains region occupies 
about one-fifth of the area of the state, and is situated south of the 
Missouri River and west of the Ozark highland. The glaciated plains occupy the 
major portion of the state north of the Missouri River. The river plains are flat 
areas varying in width from less than a mile to as much as 8 or 10 mi. along the 
main streams, but in the southeastern area the river plain is from 30 to 60 mi. 
wide. The Ozark highland occupies about two-fifths of the state. It extends into 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


MISSOURI, TOTAL........... 


Food & kindred products. 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel & related products. . 
Lumber & wood products 


Furniture & fixtures.............. 


Pulp, paper & products 





1958 


1954 





All 
employees 


Value added 
by 
manufacture 





Payroll 


Number ($1,000) 








Unadjusted 
($1,000) 








Capital 
expendi- 
tures, 
new 


($1,000) 





Value 
added by 
All manutac- 

employees, ture, 
number | unadjusted 


($1,000) 











380,749 1,757,310 


3,162,764 


165,977 


382,430 2,727,266 





52,332 
2,787 
31,509 
7,161 
6,550 
11,764 


246,731 
8,87. 


Printing & publishing............ 


Chemicals & products 
Petroleum & coal products 


Leather & leather goods.......... 


Stone, clay & glass products. 
Primary metal industries 


Fabricated metal products........ 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 


Instruments & related products. ii 


Administrative & auxiliary 


96 1323 


536,776 


197, 295 
163,061 
554,993 

20,307 


25,787 
208 
2,287 
2,815 
1,009 
4,109 
9,491 
21,869 
1,440 
166 


53,750 460,274 
15,017 
145,390 
29,055 
38,666 
71,245 
162,896 
225,617 


3,04 
13,951 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 


(B2) 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
88.24 87.14 86.38 
cone  ORRB- Sat 
100.32 98.39 95.76 


Awerage Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 1959 
39.1 39.6 


39.3 39.9 
39.5 39.3 


39.1 
39.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
196) 1960 1959 
2.26 2.18 
2.35 


2.53 2.44 
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2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


KANSAS CITY (MISSOURI) KANSAS CITY (KANSAS) SMSA 
(Consists of Clay and Jackson Counties, Missouri; Johnson and 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 102,645 


523,147 


Wyandotte Counties, Kansas) 
1,036,626 61,114 





Food & kindred products 

Lumber & wood products 

Furniture & fixtures.............. 

Pulp, paper & products 

Printing & publishing 

Chemicals & products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay & glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments & related products... . 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 

Administrative & auxiliary 


(Consists of on Louis City, Jefferson, St. Charles, 


115,132 1,039,592 
191,156 7; oi 18,819 152,218 
5,932 980 


14,250 1,448 
34,470 J 3,485 
84,341 . 8,569 
109,990 9,137 
4,688 94 934 
48,991 2,948 
72,097 10, 596 ‘ 
60,688 3,347 
3,312 
594 
8,326 
75 
65,158 6,844 36,234 
ST. LOUIS SMSA 
and St. Louis Counties, 


issouri; Madison and St. Clair Counties, Illinois) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


256,381 pacin 


2,328,033 152,488 266,872 2,088,315 





Food & kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products 

Lumber & wood products 

Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, paper & products 

Printing & publishing 

Chemicals & products 

Petroleum & coal products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay & glass products....... 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments & related products... . 1,759 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 


10,553 
Administrative & auxiliary 


11,792 


- MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades - 

5 10 13 

Kansas City 

(10/59) $2.26 $2.73 $3.03 

Rolla 

(11/60) 2.17 2.65 2.93 
St. Louis 

(11/60) 2.43 2.98 3.31 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

1,314.3 1,306.7 1,320.2 
376.8 374.8 381.4 
732.4 731.6 732.4 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


. WAGE AND SALARIED ’- EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
384.9 391.3 393.6 
104.2 105.2 103.0 
259.8 261.8 267.9 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
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166,550 


8, "439 13,109 
45,141 
78,093 


339,811 
10,388 
65,140 1,157 
11,792 474 
31,957 574; 
64,399 5,542 

112,670 3,285 

256,512 


17,697 
154 


Not Available 





91,228 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
© e D 
Kansas Kansas Kansas 
City City City 
St. Louis St. Louis St. Louis 


. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Flat River Cape Cape 
Joplin Girardeau Girardeau 
Washington Flat River Flat River- 
Joplin De Soto- 
Washington Festus 
Joplin 


. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


MISSOURI 43.6 34.0 36.9 
Kansas City 7.8 6.9 8.7 
St. Louis 22.4 18.6 22.9 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
MISSOURI 4.6 3.6 4.0 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 30,862 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 

Total Men 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 134 109 25 


Women 


9,055 6,150 2,905 


1,131 774 357 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 








2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


MISSOURI 


Cape Girardeau 


PHILIP L. KEARNEY, Supvr., Public Re- 
lations & Sls. Prom., Missouri Utilities Co., 
400 Broadwa ay. 

ALLEN ROBINSON, Mgr. & Ind. Bir. Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce 


Jefferson City 


JAMES D. IDOL, Director, Missouri Re- 
sources & Dev. Commission, Jefferson 


Bldg. 
RICHARD M. KINNE, Ind. Dir., Mo. Div. of 
Resources & Dev., Jefferson Bldg. 


Joplin 
REG K. BARRATT, Dir. of Industrial Dev., 


The Empire District Electric Co.. 602 
Joplin St. 


Kansas City 

ALEXANDER J. BARKET, President, Metro- 
politan Construction Co., 6000 E. 60th St. 

DWIGHT — Indus. Comm., Chamber 
= py — egal Kansas City, 1030 Balti- 


Ave 
FORREST D. BYARS, Vice poetiuns. Com- 
merce Trust Co., 401 Commer Trust 


JOHN’ A. KROH, Tacstdens,, ~~?" Sa 
Development Co., Inc., 8000 Lee Blvd. 
ROSS C. ROACH, Commissioner, Bus. & Ind. 
a ‘male < of Kansas City, 23rd Floor, 


JAMES W TEPHENS, Exec fateient. 


alll Public Service Co., 10700 E. 


GLENN rf YOUNG, Director of Area Dori 
ga. & ge City Power & Light Co., 


St. Joseph 


ROBERT D. KIRCHNER, Exec. Dir., Ind. 
ry Chamber of Commerce, 205 N. 


St. Louis 

ANDREW H. BAUR, President, Industrial 
Properties, Inc., 311 Beck Bldg., 7811 
Carondelet Ave. 

HENRY W. Be Ind. . Engr., Union 

N. a “St. 


Electric 
J. G. JACKSON, Sales Mgr., 9 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting =. Hoe’ oh ghive. 
JOHN D. KERR, JR., Cc. 
C. of ree. St. te, ce Bdwy. 
NORBERT A. KIRCHOFF, Assistant to Vice- 
ph. ‘St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 


way 906 Olive St. 
H. C. KNIEBUSCH, Gen. Indus. A ., Wa- 
bash _ Iroad Co., Railway change 
Bidg., Rm. D 14. 


RUSSELL H. RILEY, Partner, Harland Bar- 
tholomew & Associates, 317 N. 11th St. 


Springfield 
RALPH D. POWELL, Gen. ate. smnbe 
of Commerce, Box 1036 S 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Columbia 1, 2, 32, 33 

Independence 3, 4 

Jefferson City 4, 32 

Joplin 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 32, 34, 35 

Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 32, 33, 35 to 40 
incl. 42, 44 

Kirkwood 4, 6 

St. Joseph 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 32, 
44 

St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 18 to 31 
incl., 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 43 

Springfield 4, 6, 32, 33, 34, 38 

Webster Groves 4, 6 


RAILROADS (D1) 

. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1. 

. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1. 

. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 

. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1. 


8. 


. Chicago, 


Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 


. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 


LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 


. Kansas City Public Service Co., 1627 


Main St., Kansas City 8. 


. Kansas City Connecting R.R., Live- 


stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 
YS 


. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 1709 


Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, Kan. 


. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


. St. Joseph Terminal R.R., 803 So. 


4th St., St. Joseph 24. 


. Union Terminal Ry., Missouri Pa- 


cific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 


. Alton & Southern R.R., 320 No. 4th 


St., St. Louis 2. 


. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 


Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 


. Wlinois Central 


W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


RBA, te: E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


. Iilinois Terminal R.R., 710 No. 
Twelfth Bivd., St. Louis 1. 


24. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W- 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

25. Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 18. 


26. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

27. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

28. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

29. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2. 

30. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

31. Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3. 


AIRLINES (D2) 
32. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 

Louis 21. 

33. Air Taxi: 

Columbia Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Columbia. 

Airway Flight Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Kansas City. 

Hempel Helicopter, Inc. & Air Taxi, 
Inc., Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport, St. Louis 21. 

Rapidair, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Springfield. 

34. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 238) 








Union Electric’s on the go—in the know 
at The Strategic Center of America 


Get impartial and reliable economic, industrial infor- 
mation about St. Louis and surrounding 19,000 square 
miles. Inquiries held confidential. Send for new booklet, 
“METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS.” 


CALL OR WRITE 


G. J. HAVEN, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI e MAin 1-3222 
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(Continued) 


35. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

36. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

37. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

38. Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

39. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

40. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

41. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 36 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

42. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

43. Great Lakes Airlines, 36 No. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

44, Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (D9) 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co., 
Union Station, Kansas City 8. 


Missouri Illinois R. R. Co., k 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 


Meacham 


Atlanta Airport, 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
Flynn Fwd. Co., Inc., 1100 Cole St., 
St. Louis 1. 

Springmeier Shipping Co., 
ley St., St. Louis. 

MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 

CLASS II (D3) 

There are 42 Class I and 64 Class Il 


motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


1123 Had- 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: Not specified; subject 
to combination limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: 
fied. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber, or cushioned tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


Not speci- 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from St. Louis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—295 

New Orleans, La.—715 

New York, N. Y.—965 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,140 


WATER CARRIERS (D6, D7) 

Ann Arbor Railroad Co., Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1. 
Service: Between Frankfort, Mich., 
and Manitowoc, Wis., Kewaunee, Wis., 

Menominee, and Manistique, Mich. 
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Federal Barge Lines, Inc., 611 E. Mer- 
ceau St., St. Louis 11. 
Service: Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers; Illinois Waterway; also be- 
tween New Orleans, Mobile, and Port 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 411 
No. 7th St., St. Louis. 
Service: Points on Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers and their tributaries, I- 
linois Waterway, and Gulf Intracoas- 
tal Waterway System. 


PLANT LOCATION 


out of 5 industrial site seekers 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 9; publicly owned, 8; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,421,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 


TION, 1960-1961 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
244,250; 1961—344,000. Total—588,- 
250. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,790,000,000 KWH, $121,- 
183,000; Residential and Other—4,190,- 
000,000 KWH, $120,055,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—10,980,000,000 
KWH, $241,238,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
7,317. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 193,000; 
Utilities, 193,000. Undeveloped—2,938,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 39. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 217. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—57,100; Residential and 
Other—736,800; Total gas customers— 
793,900. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REYV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1.347.0 mil- 
lions of therms, $47,856,000; Residential 
and Other—1,169.3 millions of therms, 
$82,649,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—2,516.3 millions of therms; $130,505,- 
000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,592,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS 0: _— 
CITIES OVER 25,000: 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Columbia—le, 2g 

Florissant—9e, 12g 

Independence—3e, 4g 

Jefferson City—Seg 

Joplin—6e, 4g 

Kansas City—7e, 8e, 4g 

Kirkwood—9%e, 10e, 12g 

St. Joseph—1le, 4g 

St. Louis—9e, 12g 

Springfield—13eg 

University City—9e, 12g 

Webster Groves—9e, 12g 


UTILITIES 
1. Columbia Water and Lt. Dept. 
Sixth & Broadway, Columbia 
2. Missouri Utilities Co. 
400 Broadway, Cape Girardeau 
3. Independence Light Dept. 
Independence 
4. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 
5. Missouri Power and Light Co. 
106 W. High St., Jefferson City 
6. Empire Dist. Elec. Co. 
602 Joplin St. Joplin 
7. Kansas City Power and Light Co. 
1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 41 
8. Missouri Public Service Co. 
10700 E. Highway 50, Kansas City 
9. Union Electric Co. 
315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1 
10. Kirkwood Elec. Lighting System 
139 S. Kirkwood Rd., Kirkwood 
11. St. Joseph Light and Power Co. 
520 Francis St., St. Joseph 
12. Laclede Gas Co. 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis 
13. City of Springfield Utilities 
301 E. Central St., Springfield 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (E7) 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co.—(e) 
104 S. Fifth St., Blytheville, Arkansas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 
530,493 -171 
5,539,912 1.786 
47,659,215 
5,067,617 1.634 
6,156,415 1.985 


7,436,874 2.398 
45,881,367 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 

Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 


Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 38,423,901 
Motor Carriers Tax 543,333 -175 
Cigarette Tax 0,888,465 3.510 
Sales Tax 118 933,745 38.343 
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Insurance Companies 
Tax 13,602,474 
5,258,689 
30,018,532 


Total $310,181,092* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


4.385 


Inheritance Tax 1.695 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—549. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $6,608.5; DEPOSITS, $5,- 
970.9. (G1) 


Missouri is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 8 and 10. (G2) “Offices,” “agen- 
cies” or “stations” for limited purposes, 
as distinguished from “branches,” per- 
mitted under certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 10th and Grand, Kansas City 41, 


CLIMATE {)) 


R. Crosby Kemper, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $5,500, De- 
posits $224,473. 


COMMERCE TRUST CO., 10th and 
Walnut Sts., Kansas City 41, James M. 
Kemper, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $9,- 
000, Surplus $21,000, Deposits $450,679. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF KAN- 
SAS CITY, 14 W. 10th, Kansas City 41, 
Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $7,500, Surplus $12,500, Deposits 
$319,747. 


BANK OF ST. LOUIS, 901 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 1, J. G. Butler, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $117,924. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF 
ST. LOUIS, Box 236, Main Post Office, 
St. Louis 66, Harry F. Harrington, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus $7,000, 
Deposits $203,186. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS, 510 Locust St., St. Louis 1, 
James P. Hickok, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$15,400, Surplus $24,600, Deposits 
$576,289. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
721 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Kenton R. 
Cravens, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,688, 
Surplus $15,313, Deposits $571,002. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 








Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Snew, Sleet 1.0° or More 


Daily Minimum 
32° ond Below 
Zero and Below 




















88 
91 
91 
89 
90 
87 


Springfield 
U: Urban site. 


113 
121 
121 
128 
69 90 
67 114 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





Cement (thou. 376- 
es WE ec rsa 
Clays (thou.)....... 
Coal (thou.)........ 
Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.).. 
Iron ore (usable) - 
(thou. long tons, gr. 
Wetd. ses ee ees 
Lead (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 
Lime (thou.)........ 
Nickel (content of ore 
and concentrate). . . 
Petroleym (crude) 
(thou. 42-gal. bbis.). ° 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 8,972 
Silver (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.) 
(thou. troy ozs.)... 
Stone (thou.)....... 
Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 362 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: manganese ore, and 
native asphalt, cobalt, values 
indicated by footnote*........ 


Total Missouri 


12,116 
2,060 
2,592 


1,429 


387 


113,123 
1,173 


763 


251 
24,276 


2,037 
144,120 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 

Total forest land, 1953, 15,177,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 13,195, softwood 
809, hardwood 12,386; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 785, softwood 44, 
hardwood 741; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 316, softwood 32, hardwood 284. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 5,503, softwood 
334, hardwood 5,169; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 270, softwood 12, 
hardwood 258; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 84, softwood 6, hardwood 78. 





MISSOURI 


Mining is important. In 1959 
mineral production was valued 
at $160,000,000 compared with 
$144,100,000 in 1958. Missouri 
leads the nation in lead production; 
its other top minerals are cement, 
stone, lime and coal. New mining 
projects are St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany’s lead concentrating mill at 
Vibernum and Pea Ridge iron de- 





posit under exploitation jointly by 
St. Joseph and Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. 

Industry is led by transportation 
equipment, followed by food and 
kindred products, chemicals, fabri- 
cated metal products, printing and 
publishing, machinery, leather pro- 
ducts, electrical machinery; stone, 
clay and glass products; apparel. 
In 1959 there were 409 new plants 
and expansions, 


There are 54 institutions of 
higher education, including 16 col- 
leges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the 
country’s first School of Journalism, 
founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 

The state was first settled by 
the French who founded Cape 
Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. It was organized as a 
separate Territory, 1812; admitted 
to the Union Aug. 10, 1821. 
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Nebr. | | U.S. Nebr. | | U.S. Nebr. | | U.S. Nebr. | | U.S. Nebr. 
58 | 116.6 38.5 | 133.3 65.9 | | 604 60.6 | | 55.0 53.4 
MENTAL, PHYSICAL SCHOOLING CITIZENSHIP STABILITY CHURCH 
16.6 pct. national rejec- 38.5 pct. of Nebraskans 65.9 pct. of Nebraskans 60.6 pct. of Nebraskans 53.4 pct. of Nebraskans 
tion rate Selective Serv- have completed high vote. National average own their own homes. belong to churches; 49.2 
ice; 5.8 in Nebraska. school; 33.3 pct. in U.S. is 60.4 pet. Nationally, 55 pct. pet. is national average. 


by their record youll like them... 
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and by all odds you'll want to look 
at Nebraska in your industrial planning. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE COPY 


» FACT BROCHURE DIVISION OF NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


STATE CAPITOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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NEBRASKA 












































David Osterhout, Chief, Division of Nebraska Resources, 1107 State Capitol, 
Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


STATE LAND AREA (15th) 76,663 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (34th) 1,411,330; 
(1950 1,325,510). Percent of change 6.5. 






CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census 
(000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on 
map. 
(3) Grand Island 25,742 (22.6) 
(1) Lincoln 128,521 (98.8) 
* (2) Omaha 301,598 (251.1) 


" * Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
A. arty - 
Area title city. 





Dawson eurrao 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (see explanatory notes—page 327). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The main feature of Nebraska is that it is a great undulating plain, sloping gradu- 
ally from the northwest to the southeast. This plain is broken along its northern 
and eastern borders by hilly regions of varied character. The state is divided into 
four regions: the loess, the sand hills, the high plains, and the Pierre Shale hills. 
The loess region includes about 43,000 sq. mi. in the eastern, central, and southern 
parts of the state. The sand-hill region lies west and northwest of the loess plains, 
like an open fan with the handle toward the northeast. The main region includes 
about 18,000 sq. mi. West and northwest of the sand hills lie the high plains— 
about 12,000 sq. mi. of generally level stretches of table-land. The Pierre Shale 
region occupies about 1,000 sq. mi. in the extreme northwest corner of the state. 








JAMES L. PARMELEE, Area Destoemens 
INDUSTRIAL meres pce rege 3 Northern Natural Gas Co., 
DEVELOPMENT J. S. BULLINGTON, Supervisor, Area-In- a5 Detee t. 
i A. C R, Gen. ang eh ge ~ 4 Union 
ah. mae Pacific Railroad Co. Hdgqts., 1416 
JOHN C. HAHN, Ind. Prom. Engr., North- N Na- 
1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL ern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. PERRY FF F. ROYS, pe | at e St. edna 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- RANDALL T. KLEMME, V-P. of Marketing, | M.L, WOODBURN Exec. Dir., Omaha In- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. dustrial Foundation, 108 S. 18th St. 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON con- LABOR and MANUFACTURING (or explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 

















MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
1958 1954 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT i" me aE ND ae 
COUNCTL MEMBERS IN STATE (Ch action | amis | SSS) ow | See 
vepnoceanes ini Payroll | Unadjusted peo ee sicampetted 
yj CURRIE, Exec. Vice Pres., ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 





























Chamber of Commerce. NEBRASKA, TOTAL........... 58,653 264,808 507,689 48,647 59,381 394,222 
Fremont Food & uteet Gotuste bg Pes neg ay at ae —_ 7 at 
HOWARD W. SHINROCK, Sec.-Mgr., Fre- Apparel & related products........ 1,533 ’ ’ . 

: Lumber & wood products......... 820 3,217 3,998 198 1,126 4,604 

pent Cheah of Cone: Te eens. 1.553. 0:: 1,030 4,850 7,906 147 1,025 —_ 6,467 

Z Printing & publishing............ 5,072 22,888 40,044 ana 4,816 32,881 

° Chemicals & products............ 2,114 10,060 30,231 1,075 1,645 14,834 
Lincoln Stone, clay & glass products....... 1,823 7,485 22,756 3,267 1,355 15,165 
ARCHIE J. BALEY, Business Services, Ltd., Primary metal industries.......... 1,103 5,752 8,754 128 643 5,988 

2900 Cedar Ave. Fabricated metal products. ....... 3,152 16,430 30,440 1,641 2,652 17,345 
JOHN R. FRAKER, Exec. V. Pres. -) Lincoln Machinery, except electrical....... 3,505 14,815 33,129 1,459 3,142 19,795 

Chamber of Commerce, 208 N. 1ith St. Electrical machinery............. 3,354 14,404 19,993 Rates 2,227 17,969 
JAMES F. GARVIN, Ind. Dev. Dir., Lincoln Transportation equipment........ 2,064 S,357 15,760 982 1,255 7,129 

Chamber of Commerce, 208 N. llth St. Miscellaneous manufactures 
DAVID OSTERHOUT, Chief, — of Ne- (including Ordnance)........... 2,025 7,283 12,717 468 6,057 34,909 

braska Resources, State Off Administrative & auxiliary........ 885 6,090 ouce sone 2,385 pees 





3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 

NEBRASKA 90.12 89.01 86.32 

Omaha . 96.79 93.75 

Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEBRASKA 43.1 42.9 43.4 

Omaha aa 42.8 43.5 
Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEBRASKA 2.09 2.07 1.99 

Omaha 2 & 2.26 2.16 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 

Lincoln 

(12/60) $2.04 $2.65 $2.99 
Omaha 

(12/60) 2.25 2.67 2.92 
Sidney 

(8/60) 2.20 2.63 2.88 
Southern 

Nebraska 

(8/60) 1.79 2.29 2.53 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


377.9 373.6 372.0 
160.6 160.8 158.1 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

NEBRASKA 65.8 65.9 64.8 

Omaha 37.4 37.3 36.2 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
B B S 
Omaha Omaha Omaha 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None Lincoln 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


NEBRASKA 3.6 2.6 2.8 
Omaha 3.4 1.3 1.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEBRASKA 1.6 12 1.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 13,169 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor's & 1st 

Professional 3,813 2,604 1,209 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 399 290 109 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 48 45 3 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Grand Island 1, 5, 13 

Lincoln 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13 

Omaha 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 


RAILROADS (D1) 

1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 

2. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

3. Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
R.R., LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 
5, lll. 

4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2. 

6. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

7. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

8. Illinois Central R.R. 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

9. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Blidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

10. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

11. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 

12. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50. 
Minn. 

13. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Air 
Field, Denver 7, Colo. 

14. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 12 Class I and 24 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet; 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 

combination limit. 
Combination: 60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semi- 
trailer-trailer; truck-semitrailer-trail- 
er. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCE IN MILES 
from Omaha to: 

Chicago, Ill.—482 

New Orleans, La.—1,059 

New York, N. Y.—1,296 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,724 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Publicly 
owned, 21; federal projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,231,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1961—100,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,734,000,000 KWH, $29,- 
183,000; Residential and Other—1,870,- 
000,000 KWH, $46,970,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—3,604,000,000 
KWH, $76,153,000. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 240,000; 
Utilities, 240,000. Undeveloped—670,- 
000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 29; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 


munities in state served through mains: 
249. 


7. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 132,719 
million cu. ft. 


8. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—11 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—20,373,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—35,200; Residential and 
Other—244,200; Total gas customers— 
279,400. 















(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—689.4 mil- 
lions of therms, $25,595,000; Residential 
and Other—508.7 millions of therms, 
$34,521,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,198.1 millions of therms; $60,116,- 
000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Grand Island—le, 2g 
Lincoln—4e, Se, 6g 
Omaha—7e, 8g 


UTILITIES 

1. Grand Island Elec. Dept. 
102 W. Second St., Grand Island 

2. Northwestern Pub. Service Co. 
Huron, South Dakota 

4. Consumers Pub. Power Dist. 
1452 25th Ave., Columbus 

5. Lincoln W. and L. Dept. 
Tenth & O Sts., Lincoln 

6. Central Elec. and Gas Co. 
144 S. 12th St., Lincoln 8 

7. Omaha Pub. Power Dist. 
17th & Harny Sts., Omaha 

8. Metropolitan Utilities District, Gas 
Dept. 
Harney at 18th St., Omaha 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (ES, E7) 

Iowa Public Service Co.—(eg) 

Orpheum Bldg., Sioux City 4, Iowa 
Loup River Public Power Dist.—(e) 
2416 14th St., Columbus 

Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern Nat. 
Gas Co.—(g) 

2223 Dodge St., Omaha 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOYAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 520,897 0.56 
Property Tax 27,202,834 29.24 

Intangibles Tax 1,012,765 1.08 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 2,825,996 3.04 
Gasoline Tax 37,755,621 40.60 
Severance Tax 1,353,931 1.46 
Motor Vehicle Tax 6,731,399 7.24 
Motor Carrier Tax 284,168 0.31 
Cigarette Tax 5,961,527 6.41 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 3,849 ,569 4.14 
Inheritance Tax 374,007 0.40 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,739,790 

Total $93,000,051* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 





West North Central States—NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 

NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
122; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—306. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,800.4; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
600.0. (G1) 


Nebraska is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (G2) “Offices,” “agencies” or 
“stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1I)} 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which 
located. 


FIRST CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO., 12th & “N” Sts., 
Lincoln, (000’s) Capital $3,750, Surplus 
$3,750, Deposits, $100,762. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMA- 
HA, 16th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 1, 
John F. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $96,719. 


THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
1620 Farnam St., Omaha 1, W. B. Mil- 
lard, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,000, 
Surplus $11,000, Deposits $239,658. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF OMAHA, 1612 Farnam St., Omaha 
1, Edward W. Lyman, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$100,417. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 


Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 108 $110 
PE ees oe 2 
Natural gas (mill. 

Oe TR nn wet kien 11,405 1,711 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline 

(thou. gals.)...... 10,870 727 

Be ere 31,178 1,565 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 20,368 59,882 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 10,441 7,945 
Stone (thou.)....... 3,555 4,747 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: cement and pumice. 14,603 
Total Nebraska.............. 90,032 


FORESTS (H2) 

Total forest land, 1953, 1,482,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,253, softwood 
187, hardwood 1,066; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 66, softwood 10, 
hardwood 56. 





IMPORTANT 


JUST ASK THE MAN 


FROM THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


A full scope of location services are offered 
to you by the professional location techni- 
cians on the area development staff at 
Northern Natural Gas Company. Special 
investigations will be conducted without 
obligation to meet your requirements. 


PLANT SITE EVALUATIONS — The whole spec- 
trum of location factors — from business 
environment to plant site selection — is 
analyzed in these complete evaluations. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS — Dependable 
information is provided, on a confidential 
basis, in such problem areas as manpower, 
resources, community appraisals and 
similar location considerations. 


MARKET STUDIES — Your potential in the 
region is gauged by a thorough analysis of 
competitive situations, consumer charac- 
teristics, distribution patterns and market 
trends. 


FINANCING SOURCES —- The Man from the 
Northern Plains can draw on an intimate 
knowledge of community financing groups, 
as well as private financial institutions in 
this area. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY — Through Northern's 
Facilities Register, an exclusive method of 
indexing the Northern Plains’ production 
facilities, dependable contractor and sup- 
plier capabilities are selected. 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebr. 


For full information, write or 
call collect Randall T. 
Klemme, Vice President, 
Northern Natural Gas 
company, Omaha, Nebraska. 










NORTH DAKOTA 





Lawrence A. Schneider, Director, North Dakota Economic Develop- 
ment Commission, State Capitol Building, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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STATE LAND AREA (17th) 70,057 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (44th) 632,446; 


(1950 619,636). Percent of change 2.1. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(3) Bismarck 27,670 (18.6) 
(1) Fargo 46,662 (38.2) 
(2) Grand Forks 34,451 (26.8) 
(4) Minot 30,604 (22.0) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


In crossing North Dakota from east to west three distinct plains are encountered, 
rising one above the other. The most easterly of these is the remarkably 
level valley floor of the Red River extending from the left river bank 30 to 40 mi. 
westward into the state. West of this valley is an intermediate plain, so covered 
everywhere with glacial drift that it is usually known as the drift plain. Its width 
varies from about 70 mi. at the south to over 200 mi. along the Canadian bound- 
ary. The surface of this plain varies from gently undulating to rolling and hilly. 
The drift plain is bounded on the west by an escarpment beyond which lies the 
third and highest plain, the Missouri plateau. Much of this region is so cut by 
deep coulees and sharp embankments that it is known as “the bad lands.” 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 3 


1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 






































(B2) 

1958 1954 Average Weekly Earnings 

Value added Value Sept. Aug. Sept. 

All Capital added by 1960 1960 1959 

employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- NORTH 
tures, | employees,| ture, DAKOTA 82.84 82.20 77.69 
a Payroll | Unadjusted new number j|unadjusted Fargo 88.91 90.16 81.34 
u 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

NORTH DAKOTA TOTAL.... 6,533 26,602 61,814 8,775 5,613 34,991 Average Weekly Hours 
Food & kindred products......... 3,292 12,724 28,707 1,947 3,246 19,892 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Printing & publishing............ 1,226 5,222 8,894 687 1,220 7,382 1960 1960 1959 
rene, ow & gan a ae me pas 1,437 3,609 532 rod het NORTH 

abricated metal products. ....... 6 1,245 1,933 200 1 ¥ 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 445 1,806 3,602 274 239 1,654 DAKOTA 42.4 42.1 41.5 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 11 49 spite ee 9 as Fargo 40.7 40.8 39.8 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 1.95 1.95 1.87 
Fargo 2.18 2.21 2.04 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades ——— 
5 10 13 





Central North 

Dakota 
(12/60) $2.20 $2.68 $2.97 

5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 127.0 126.1 131.2 
Fargo 23.4 23.8 23.4 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 6.8 6.9 6.8 
Fargo 18 1.9 1.8 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 

9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 2.5 9 2.6 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 


1960 1960 1959 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 3.6 1.3 4.0 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 6,275 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 1,529 1,171 358 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 177 163 14 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., ete.) 9 4 


Sosa 
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For additional labor information. 


West North Central States—NORTH DAKOTA 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 


ROBERT N. HUEY, Asst. Dir., N. D. Eco- 
nomic Dev. Commission, State Capitol 
RTHUR 

AR’ LENO, Manager, Bismarck Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

WREN A. SCHNEIDER, Dir. of Econ. 
Dev., State of North Dakota, 620 Crescent 
Lane. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Bismarck 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 

Fargo 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 

Grand Forks 2, 3, 5, 6 

Minot 2, 4, 5, 8 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R., (Soo Line) First Nation- 
al-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


5. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

6. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

7. Air Taxi: 

Air Activities, Inc., Hector Airport, 
Fargo. 

8. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 

Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There is 1 Class I and 1 Class II mo- 
tor carrier of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 


AND 


Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer or trailer: No restriction 

except for combination length. 
Combination: 60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Inch of tire width: 550 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Fargo to: 

Chicago, Ill.—672 

New Orleans, La.—1,644 

New York, N. Y.—1,549 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,849 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; federal projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 506,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—343,000,000 KWH, $11,714,- 
000; Residential and Other—804,000,000 
KWH, $24,009,000; Total Electric Utili- 
ty Industry—1,147,000,000 KWH, $35,- 
723,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC ‘LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
3,993. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 240,000; 
Utilities, 240,000. Undeveloped—359,- 
000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 3; com- 
bined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 3. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 41. 


7. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 1,206,- 
542 million cu. ft. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—3,900; Residential and 
Other—34,300; Total gas customers— 
38,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—39.4 mil- 
lions of therms, $2,026,000; Residential 
and Other—42.8 millions of therms, $3,- 
527,000; Total Gas Utility Industry-— 
82.2 millions of therms; $5,553,000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,314,000 
short tons; natural gas—17 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—14,259,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Bismarck—1leg 
Fargo—2eg 

Grand Forks—2eg 
Minot—2e, 1g 


UTILITIES 

1. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
831 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

2. Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 

STATE: (E7) 

Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 

215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


CLIMATE “) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Yield Percentage 
33,714 -058 

5,996,367 10.378 

1,986,779 3.438 


3,177,306 
11,197,312 
2,501,802 
10,391,118 
264,678 
3,527,576 
14,376,561 
Use Tax 1,258,518 
Insurance Tax 1,651,532 
Estate Tax 276,910 

Unemployment 
3,113,699 


Compensation Tax 
Total $57,780,763" 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 


y Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
ax 


T 
Gasoline Tax 
Severance Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
Motor Carriers Fees 
Cigarette Tax 

les Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
38; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—117. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $715.8; DEPOSITS, $651.1. 
(G1) 


North Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial bank with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





January 


STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Moximum 
Doily Minimum 
Doily Maximum 








Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Daily Minimum 

Precip. 0.01°’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
Heavy Fog 

90° and Above 

32° and Below 

Tero and Below 




















Bismarck 1650 
Devils Lake (U) 1471 81 
Fargo 895 84 
Williston (U) 1877 p 83 
U: Urgan site. 


oO 
wn 


Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,- 
000 acres is in farms and agricul- 
ture is North Dakota’s principal in- 
dustry, with 68% of farm income 
coming from crops. Livestock prod- 
ucts, in order of importance, are: 
beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, 
poultry, sheep and wool. 


97 
112 


nan 
aA 
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eo 
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40 90 12 
58 122 1 7 


3888 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 


North Dakota led the nation in 
1959 in production of spring wheat 
(79,634,000 bu.), durum wheat (17,- 
518,000 bu.), rye (2,862,000 bu.), 
flaxseed (11,356,000 bu.), barley 
(77,580,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1960, 
it had 1,889,000 cattle and 575,000 
sheep. 


BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA, 706 
Main, Bismarck. Owned, operated, man- 
aged, and controlled by the State ot 
North Dakota, T. W. Sette, Mgr., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$115,126. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, | 2-31-59: (GI) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which locatea. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 15-17 Broadway, Fargo, W. F. 
Graves, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, Sur- 
plus $1,300, Deposits $29,309. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN GRAND 
FORKS, 322 De Mers Ave., Grand 
Forks, Fred R. Orth, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $750, Surplus $1,100, Deposits $24,- 
553. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN MINOT, 
1-3 N. Main St., Minot, A. R. Wein- 
handl, Pres., (000’s) Capital $500, Sur- 
plus $500, Deposits $21,370. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





Mineral i i 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 54 $66 
Coal (lignite) (thou.) 2,314 5,409 
ced 1 
Natural gas (mill. 
es AS es 
Petroleum (crude) 
(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 
Pumice (thou.)...... 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 
Stone (thou.)....... 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: clays (bentonite), 
natural gas liquids 
Total North Dakota 


17,325 1,672 


14,141 
11 
11,464 
23 


FORESTS (H2) : 

Total forest land, 1953, 433,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 653, hardwood 653; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 28, 
hardwood 28; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 5, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 5. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 251, softwood 1, hardwood 250; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 9, 
hardwood 9; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 3, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 3. 


The state annually produces | 
about 2,800,000 short tons of lig- = 
nite coal, 17 billion cu. ft. of nat- 
ural gas and 13,000,000 bbl. (42- © 
gal.) of crude petroleum; also pum- | 
ice, stone, sand and gravel, sul- © 
phur. Oil was discovered in the © 
Williston Basin in 1951. Refineries 
are in operation at Williston, Dick- 
inson and Mandan. 








Robert H. Miller, Research Director, South Dakota Industrial De- 
velopment and Expansion Agency, State Office Building, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 





INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
































Sal 


“ 
< 
- 
PENNINGTON 


CUSTER 


FALL RIVER 


Solid black county — Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 


STATE LAND AREA (16th) 76,536 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (40th) 680,514; 
(1950 652,740). Percent of change 4.3. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
PHYSICAL FEATURES “)) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) With the exception of the Black 


in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 


dicates location of city on map. Hills district : in the southwest, 
+ (3) Pierre 10,088 (5.7) South Dakota is a broad, wide, roll- 

(1) Rapid City 42,399 (25.3) ing plain, ranging from level river 
* (2) Sioux Falls 65,466 (52.6) valleys in the east to irregular 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area plateaus broken by obuttes and 
+ Capital city. scored by canyons in the west. In 


the extreme northeast there is a 
range of low hills which crosses 
the state in a south-southeast direc- 
tion. The “Bad Lands” lie in the 
southwest portion of the state with 
the Black Hills to their west. 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP. 1: GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 







LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 





MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chamber of Commerce 


trial & Development Foundation, Inc. Machinery, except electrical....... 425 1,923 3,847 454 289 1,742 

























































1958 1954 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT All Value added 4 Value 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (Cl) employees by Capital added by 
facture pendi All manufac- 

tures, employees, ture, 
Geis Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
ULRIC M. GWYNN, JR., Mgr., Aberdeen Ge) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
* SCHMIDT, ‘Ind: Dev. Spec. SOUTH DAKOTA, TOTAL.... 13,091 55,591 108,006 = 5,307. —~—Ss«11,543 «77,692 
Bureau of indian Affairs, U. 5. Dept. of 5.04» nindred products......... 8,205 36,575 76,744 3,000 7,791 $6,713 
Lumber & wood products....... . 1,043 3,530 3,681 362 865 3,374 
Printing & publishing............ 1,525 5,752 9,426 517 1,441 8,236 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 653 2,682 5,435 527 387 2,519 
ALLAN H. PETT, Executive Director, Indus- Fabricated metal products........ 497 2,244 4,080 91 389 3,235 








3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 


90.92 91.07 92.26 


103.69 108.52 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 44.6 45.4 48.3 
Sioux Falls pe 46.6 51.6 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 2.04 2.01 1.91 
Sioux Falls kek 2.23 2.10 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades 
5 10 13 








Southeast South 
Dakota 


(12/60) $2.16 $2.79 $3.18 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 

SOUTH 
DAKOTA 145.0 143.9 140.5 
Sioux Falls 27.7 27.2 26.8 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

SOUTH 

DAKOTA 12. 
Sioux Falls 5. 


6 12.9 13.4 
6 5.6 5.7 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 1.1 7 1.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 1.5 9 1.6 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 
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PLANT LOCATION 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 6,702 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & Ist 

Professional 1,916 1,389 527 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 263 216 47 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Pierre 1, 6, 8 
Rapid City 1, 2, 6, 8, 9 
Sioux Falls 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


RAILROADS (D1) 

1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
= R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

3. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

4. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Il. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

8. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

9. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
111 E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R. R., (Soo Line) ; 
First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 4 Class I and 11 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 





Combination: Tractor-semitrailer: 
50 feet; other 2-unit combination: 
60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tires; 8,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic 
tires. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high préssure pneumatic tires. 

Tandem axles: Wheel: 8,000 
pounds; axle: 16,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: Pneumatic 
tires: 600 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Sioux Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—582 

New Orleans, La.—1,281 

New York, N. Y.—1,440 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,809 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 4; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 544,000 KW. 


3.GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1960—22,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5 10,000,000 KWH, $12,465,- 
000; Residential and Other—771,000,000 
KWH, $24,494,000; Total Electric Utili- 
ty Industry—1,281,000,000 KWH, $36,- 
959,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,780. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 333,000; 
Utilities, 324,000; industrial, 8,000. Un- 
developed—1,382,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 17; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
42. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—6,500; Residential and 
Other—52,000; Total gas customers— 
58,500. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—149.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $5,991,000; Residential 
and Other—79.0 millions of therms, $6,- 
841,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
228.5 millions of therms; $12,832,000. 




















ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “‘g” (gas). 


Pierre—6e 
Rapid City—le, 2g 
Sioux Falls—3e, 4e, 5g 


UTILITIES 

1. Black Hills Power and Light Co. 
621 Sixth St., Rapid City 

2. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
831 Second Ave., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

3. Northern States Power Co. Minn. 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

4. Sioux Falls Lt. and Power Dept. 
N. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls 

5. Central Electric and Gas Co. 
144 S. 12th St., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

6. City of Pierre, Pierre 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Interstate Power Co.—(e) 

1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 

lowa Pub. Service Co.—{eg) 

Orpheum Elec. Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa 
Northwestern Public Service Co.—(eg) 

Northwest Security Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Huron 

Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 

215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 48,197 .092 
Bank & Financial 

Corp. Excise Tax 395,464 -758 
Property Tax 2,435 .005 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 3,006,553 5.764 
Gasoline Tax 14,520,806 27.838 
Motor Vehicle Tax 6,027,144 11.555 
Motor Carrier Tax 2,625,076 5.032 
Severance Tax 465,853 -893 
Cigarette Tax 3,279,828 6.288 
Sales Tax 15,750,025 30.194 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 1,944,311 3.727 
Inheritance Tax 927,084 1.777 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 1,962,363 


Total $52,162,692* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


West North Central States—SOUTH DAKOTA 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
34; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—140. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $797.1; DEPOSITS, $724.1. 
(G1) 


South Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9. (G2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ABER- 
DEEN, 204 S. First St., Aberdeen, C. C. 
Lind, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Sur- 
plus $1,000, Deposits $43,823. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
BLACK HILLS, 825 St. Joe St., Rapid 
City, J. M. Ryan, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $54,- 
294. 


NORTHWEST SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK OF SIOUX FALLS, 101 S. Main 
Ave., Sioux Falls, C. E. Voigt, Ch. of 
Bd. and Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, 
Surplus $2,000, Deposits $61,937. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN SIOUX 
FALLS, 112 So. Phillips Ave., Sioux 
Falls, W. W. Baker, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$300, Surplus $2,500, Deposits $31,817. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
5s Nee 240 $129 
Clays (thou.)....... 155 155 
Coal (lignite) (thou.) 20 78 
Columbium-tantalum 
concentrate (Ibs.).. . 4,294 10 
Feldspar (long tons). 23,229 145 
Gem stones......... vane 16 
Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 
WED in ccica% vies i 570,830 19,979 
Gypsum (thou.)..... 12 49 


CLIMATE @!) 


Mica: 
FT et eg eree r 1,003 24 
Sheet (Ibs.)........ 16,772 68 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 14,705 9,179 
Silver (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 153 138 
Stone (thou.)....... 1,395 4,095 
Uranium ore........ 35,489 530 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: cement, clays (ben- 
tonite), lime, lithium minerals, 


POCIOIEIR 5 656 oon oss ono dae 7,555 
Total South Dakota........ aa 41,534 
FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 2,169,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,957, softwood 
3,274, hardwood 683; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 105, softwood 67, 
hardwood 38; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 42, softwood 41, hardwood 1. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,888, softwood 
1,342, hardwood 546; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 47, softwood 27, 
hardwood 20; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 9, softwood 8, hardwood 1. 





ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


The establishment of or- 
ganized industrial districts is 
not a new idea in the United 
States, as a few date back be- 
fore 1900. The New York 
Dock Co., although perhaps 
not an organized district ac- 
cording to our modern defini- 
tion of the term, was never- 
theless organized on a planned 
basis in 1830. Among the 
early ones, Clearing Industrial 
District began operations in 
Chicago in 1899; North Kan- 
sas City Industrial District, in 
1900; Industry City, a part of 
Bush Terminal in New York, 
and Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago, in 1905. 











Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





























TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 

Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset oe = Temperature 

= 3 
STATION = gE ee he ¥2 g 
< £ £ ‘ s $ 2 e|< 5s oa 
3 z = = « % oie 2 Shae 
> = = = > i ie oe ee ie Se. GC Sta ae 
= 3 ¥ , ome She £12 24 s 3s 
tas 6 6 6 —} a ~ i ao w = 4 oo ™ 
Huron 1282 24 2 89 61 45 106 145 9413 14 30 172 35 
Rapid City 3165 33 9 85 58 46 108 140 9511 15 32 167 20 
Sioux Falls 1420 24 4 87 61 45 104 155 9212 19 28 169 29 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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PLANT LOCATION 
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ARKANSAS 


William P. Rock, Executive Director, Ar kansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, Room 205 State Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


STATE LAND AREA (27th) 52,675 Sq. Mi. 





STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (31st) 1,786,- 


272; (1950 1,909,511). Percent of change 6.5. 


+ 
POINSETT 


S 
, 
cross "> 
L7 


RuFF 
ST. FRANCIS 
PRAIRIE 


Lee 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 


Areas. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


ARKANSAS 


Camden 


H. K. THATCHER, V. P., Ouchita River 
Valley Assn., Wright Bldg. 


Little Rock 


JAS. A. DILDY, Dir. Ind. & Area Dev., Ark. 
Power & Light Co., 9th & Louisiana Sts. 
RRY HIOTT, JR., Mgr., Industrial Devel- 
ae Dept., Chamber of Commerce, 115 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 





1958 1954 





All 
employees 


Value added 
by Capital 
manufacture | expendi- All 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 





Number 








Payroll 
($1,000) 


tures, employees, 
Unadjusted new number 


($1,000) ($1,000) 


ture, 
unadjusted 


($1,000) 




















ARKANSAS, TOTAL 


289,288 


575,970 45,981 79,196 457,047 





Food & kindred products 
Textile mill products 
Apparel & related products 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, paper & products 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & products 
Petroleum & coal products 
Leather & leather goods 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Administrative & auxiliary 


89,502 5,375 75,312 
653 


14,381 
71,468 
19,014 
48,705 
15,759 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 


(6) El Dorado 25,292 
*(1) Fort Smith 52,991 
(2) Hot Springs 28,337 
*(3) Little Rock 107,813 
*(4) North Little Rock 58,032 (44.0) 
(5) Pine Bluff 44,037 (37.1) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 
SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 
Little Rock-North Little Rock. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


The surface of Arkansas is more diversi- 
fied than that of any other state in 
the central Mississippi valley. It rises, 
sloping upward toward the northwest, 
from an average elevation of less than 
300 ft. in the southeast to heights of 
2,000 ft. and more in the northwest. 
There are four physiographic regions: 
two of highlands, a region of river valley 
plain separating the two highland areas, 
and a region of hills, lowlands and 
prairie. This fourth region covers the 
eastern half of the state and is part of 
the Gulf or Coastal plain of the U.S. 


BOYD RIDGWAY, Executive Vice ay gna 
Chamber of Commerce, 115 W. 

WILLIAM P. ROCK, Dir., hada Palen 
trial Dev. Com., State Capitol. 


(23.0) 
(47.9) 
(29.3) 
(102.2) 


‘VVERETT TUCKER, JR., Executive Director, 
ay Dev. Co. of Little Rock, Tower 
g. 


Please mention PLANT LOCATION : 
when Binsaor sete. our advertisers.” 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
ARKANSAS 63.80 63.65 63.14 
Little Rock- 
North Little 


Rock 63.99 64.48 63.40 


Averane Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
ARKANSAS 40.9 40.8 41.0 
Little Rock- 
North Little 


Rock 405 403 40.9 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
ARKANSAS 1.56 1.54 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 


1.56 


1.58 1.60 1.55 
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UPTURN AHEAD! 
DO YOU NEED— 


¢ To step up YOUR 


production capacity? 


© To move closer to 
Southern Markets? 


© To effect assured 
economies? 


Fs YOU 


will want to consider 


LITTLE ROCK 


Greatest Market 
Accessibility in the 


SOUTHWEST 


@ Conscientious, hard working, adapt- 
able people — 99% native born. 

@ 10 applicants for every job opening. 
Average hourly rate, all manufactur- 
ing, $1.60. 


@ Low taxes, reasonable fuel costs, fin- 
est transportation. 


@ One of few Southern cities with its 
school problem completely and satis- 
factorily settled. 


@ The very best in year ’round good 
living. 


@ And—fully developed sites of from 
one to fifty acres in the 1000 acre 


LITTLE ROCK 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 


(fronting on Interstate Route 30) 
contact 
EVERETT TUCKER, JR. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


1780 Tower Building ° FRanklin 5-3219 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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PLANT LOCATION 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades ——— 

5 10 13 

Central Arkansas 

(10/60) $1.76 $2.49 $2.91 

5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 

TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 

STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. = Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


ARKANSAS 370.5 364.7 368.5 
Little Rock- 
North Little 

Rock 81.2 80.0 79.2 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
ARKANSAS 102.3 102.2 103.5 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 15.9 15.5 15.5 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc Cc ed 
Little Rock- Little Rock- Little Rock- 
No. Little No. Little No. Little 
Rock Rock Rock 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None Fort Smith 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

ARKANSAS 15.8 13.4 12.5 
Little Rock 1.7 1.0 1.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) : 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 


1960 1960 1959 
ARKANSAS 6.0 5.1 4.9 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 16,690 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & lst 

Professional 3,249 2,113 1,136 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 466 292 174 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 14 12 2 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


El Dorado 4, 5, 7, 11 

Fort Smith 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 14 

Hot Springs 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13 

Little Rock 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14 

North Little Rock 4, 5, 6 

Pine Bluff 4, 6, 11 


RAILROADS (D1) 
1. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
3. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 
4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
5. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R.. 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
6. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
7. El Dorado & Wesson Ry., P.O. Box 
46, El Dorado. 


AIRLINES (D2) 
8. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
9. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
10. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
11. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 
12. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Paik 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Spa Flying Service, Memorial Field, 
Hot Springs. 
Bradford Air Service, 
Airport, Little Rock. 
Ken. Starnes Aviation Service, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Little Rock. 
14. Eastern Airlines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 
Texas & Pacific Ry., Dallas 2, Texas. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 6 Class I and 15 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


Municipal 








West South Central States—ARKANSAS 


Vehicle: No single vehicle or com- 
bination of vehicles shall exceed 
in gross weight 56,000 pounds, 
excluding the front axle. 

HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Little Rock to: 

Chicago, Ill.—660 

New Orleans, La.—438 

New York, N. Y.——1,285 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,066 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 


White River Barge Line Co., Claredon. 
Service: Points on Mississippi River 
and White River. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 5. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,180,000 KW. 

3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR _ UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1961—325,000. 

4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,900,000,000 KWH, $46,- 
239,000; Residential and Other—1,372,- 
000,000 KWH, $42,605,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—5,272,000,000 
KWH, $88,844,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
3,997. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 391,000; 
Utilities, 388,000; industrial, 3,000. Un- 
developed—1,542,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 6. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 208. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 1,422,817 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—38,300; Residential and 
Other—250,500; Total gas customers— 
288,800. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 

ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (B6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,610.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $39,017,000; Residential 
and Other—320.7 millions of therms, 
$19,877,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,931.2 millions of therms; $58,894,- 
000. 
10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and _ lignite—364,000 
short tons; natural gas—33 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—28,700,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
El Dorado—le, 3g 

Fort Smith—2e, 5g 

Hot Springs—le, 3g 

Little Rock—le, 3g 

North Little Rock—4e, 3g 

Pine Bluff—le, 3g 


UTILITIES 

1. Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Ninth and Louisiana, Little Rock 

2. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

3. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, Louisi- 
ana 

4. North Little Rock Electrical Dept. 
Third & Main St., North Little Rock 

5. Fort Smith Gas Corp. 
35 S. 7th St., Fort Smith 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 

ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Co.—(eg) 

104 So. Fifth St., Blytheville 

Arkansas Western Gas Co.—(g) 

28 E. Center St., Fayetteville 

Empire District Electric Co.—(e) 

602 Joplin St., Joplin, Missouri 

MidSouth Gas Co.—(g) 

723 Cumberland St., Little Rock 

Southwestern Electric Power Co.—(e) 

428 Travis St., Shreveport, La. 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Let us give you the facts about plant expansion and 
relocation in this vital industrial area. The vitality is indi- 
cated by growth during 1960... including the expansion of 
5 major plants, plus the location of 9 new industries. 

Among the reasons for this sound, dynamic growth are 
tailor-made financing plans, cooperative labor and abundance 
of low-cost electric power, water and fuel. 

The Ft. Smith area is an integral part of our 30,000 
square mile service area. For complete facts and figures about 8 
the total area or any part of it, write: A \ 
Don H. Anderson, Manager 4 oe 
Industrial Development Department 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 





























P. O. Box 1498 eee Wes ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. coal 2 a e 3 
Your inquiry will be held = do : si 
in strictest confidence. 13 6a © 
G 
Oa felitedaate ohmelile : 9mpDC 
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LOUISIANA 





I. W. Patterson, Executive Director, Louisiana Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 2nd Floor, Capitol Annex, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 


STATE LAND AREA (3lst) 45,162 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (20th) 3,257,022; 
(1950 2,683,516). Percent of change 21.4. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 
























(1) Alexandria 40,279 (34.9) 
* (2) Baton Rouge 152,419 (125.6) 
(8) Bossier City 32,776 (15.4) 
(3) Lafayette 40,400 (33.5) 
(4) Lake Charles 63,392 (41.2) 
(5) Monroe 52,219 (38.5) 
(9) New Iberia 29,062 (16.4) 
* (6) New Orleans 627,525 (570.4) 
* (7) Shreveport 164,372 (127.2) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


AVOYV ELL 
= 





PHYSICAL FEATURES 4» 


Louisiana belongs to the “coastal plain 
province.” Its physiographic features are 
few and simple. The essential elements 
are five: pine-hills, bluffs, prairies, coastal 
shes marshes, and alluvial plains. They are all 
» seen, spread from north to south, west 

of the Mississippi, and also, except for 
j the prairies, in the portion of the state 
r east of the Mississippi. Beginning with 
elevations of about 400 ft. near the 
Arkansas line, there is a gentle slope 
toward the southeast. The low regions of 
Louisiana, including the alluvial lands 
and the coast swamps, comprise about 
20,000 sq. mi., or nearly one-half the 





Solid black counties — Standard area of the state. The swamp fringes 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. and much of the swampland proper are 
reclaimable. 
ARKANSAS—(Continued) Ingerance ~~ N 4004219. 2.908 Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
Estate Tax *™ 241,243  .154 in state based on total resources, 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS = &ncmployment a.sea.sis 12-31-59: (GI) 
All material on taxes and labor laws Total $156,599,370* FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN LITTLE 
presented herein was compiled by and "ae ae we ee. ae include the ROCK, 3rd and Louisiana Sts., Little 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing siete ate —* ; Rock, J. V. Satterfield, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further ’ Capital $1,250, Surplus $1,750, Deposits 
detailed information contact them at any SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: $51,166. 
of the following addresses: See table on page 321. 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, 124 W. 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: a St., aon pve hig a Page. os 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. See All-State Charts on page 321. res., (000’s) Capital $2,250, Surplus 


$2,250, Deposits $84,720. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
WORTHEN BANK & TRUST CO., 401 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN FINANCE Main St., Little Rock, J. H. Penick, Pres., 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL (000's) Capital $2,000, Surplus $2,000, 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Deposits $78,962. 
State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 55; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 






June 30, 1960. : AND TRUST COs.—181. TOTAL RE- SIMMONS NATIONAL BANK OF 
far Vieid Percentage SOURCES eo DEPOSITS — ALL PINE BLUFF, Main & Fifth, Pine Bluff, 
Initial Taxes $ 42,265 .027 WwW. A St P 000° P 
Franchise Tax 832,775  .532 BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- - A. Stone, Pres., (000's) Capital 
ty 18 268 es SOURCES, $1,373.2; DEPOSITS, s).- $1,500, Surplus $1,500, Deposits $42,670. 
—" wets 6,334,448 4.045 252.0. (G1) 
Gasoline Tax 38,141,772 24.356 
yk + 1s'ose'o0s | 30s Arkansas is in Federal Reserve District SOURCES— 






9.608 
Motor Carrier Tax Included in Motor Vehicle No. 8. (G2) “Offices,” “agencies,” or “sta- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


F ey = Pt sss 

Cigarette Tax $9,046,161 5.777 tions” for limited purposes as distin- ° 319 
Sales Tax 54,571,377 34.848 guished from “branches,” permitted un- age 

Use Tax Included in Sales Tax ° ° zs . Wry 
Public Utilities Tax 505,781 .323 der certain circumstances. ee esses 
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West South Central States—LOUISIANA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
' by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Numb Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted 
umber 

($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
LOUISIANA, TOTAL......... 137,124 621,742 1,420,396 164,703 145,244 1,181,649 
Food & kindred products......... 29,816 110,349 259,210 15,209 30,734 214,983 
Apparel & related products........ 5,567 14,292 23,260 672 6,179 20,568 
Lumber & wood products......... 17,048 44,291 65,487 7,504 19,497 68,290 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,406 4,474 7,400 2 1,373 6,141 
Pulp, paper & products........... 16,889 85,293 186,908 12,396 17,099 163,187 
Printing & publishing............ 5,314 23,452 47,524 1,68 4,736 4,571 
Chemicals & products............ 17,133 100,469 315,866 56,137 17,479 250,238 
Petroleum & coal products........ 14,280 94 ,217 211,832 58,354 14,043 188,438 

Stone, clay & glass products. . 6,324 28,998 844 218 4,824 40,85 
imary metal industries.......... 3,529 22,226 89,836 742 3,886 47,014 
Fabricated metal products........ 5,806 29,758 48,563 2,040 4,875 35.162 
Machinery, except electrical....... 3,319 15,610 24,632 1,885 2,730 15,682 
Transportation equipment. cach 6,835 33 ,564 48,301 1,694 9,337 50,963 
Administrative & auxiliary. . bees sas 572 3,373 oane Joes 487 odes 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 


AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


1958 


EW ORLEANS SMSA 


N 
(Consists of Jefferson, Orleans, and St. Bernard Parishes, Louisiana) 





45,967 206,774 471,781 26,475 53,556 374,873 

Food & kindred products......... 12,836 52,146 7 on 6,394 13,283 107,035 
Textile mill products............. 450 1,620 307 184 2,367 12,260 
Apparel & related products........ 4,476 11,821 19" "065 481 5,167 17,925 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 6 2,343 »403 121 672 3,00 
Pulp, paper & products........... 3,447 15,637 38,085 721 ,664 34,647 
Printing & publishing............ 2,347 11,466 23,544 458 2,473 18,869 
Chemicals & products............ 2,004 10,554 24,561 10,396 2,963 14,591 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,869 13,626 37,067 1,657 2,821 24,969 
Fabricated metal products........ 3,228 17, 445 31, "552 1,087 3,252 24,265 
Machinery, except electrical....... 1,015 5,233 7.706 328 1,167 6,046 
Transportation equipment........ 5,335 27,213 37,640 1,300 7,781 40,042 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 908 3,393 5,633 264 945 5,059 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 255 1,622 seed anes 243 . 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


LOUISIANA 86.48 88.58 87.57 
Baton Rouge 118.53 115.95 118.58 
New Orleans 88.14 91.08 88.26 
Shreveport 85.45 83.63 85.88 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

LOUISIANA 40.6 41.2 41.9 
Baton Rouge 41.3 40.4 42.2 
New Orleans 39.0 40.3 40.3 
Shreveport 42.3 41.4 42.1 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
LOUISIANA 2.13 2.15 2.09 


Baton Rouge 2.87 2.87 2.81 
New Orleans 2.26 2.26 2.19 
Shreveport 2.02 2.02 2.04 


WORK WITH QUALIFIED INDUS-' 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—your business with them 


may be conducted anonymously 





4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _ IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 

Alexandria 

(6/60) $1.63 $2.43 $2.91 
Baton Rouge- 

Lake Charles 

(6/60) 2.22 2.98 3.44 

New Orleans 

(3/60) 2.09 2.73 3.08 
Shreveport 

(6/60) 1.90 2.50 2.86 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
LOUISIANA 783.5 780.6 782.6 
Baton Rouge 70.7 69.6 72.7 
New Orleans 280.0 278.5 282.8 
Shreveport 72.4 72.8 72.6 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 


1960 1960 1959 
LOUISIANA 


143.9 143.1 143.8 
Baton Rouge 17.3 17.7 17.9 
New Orelans 44.8 45.5 453 
Shreveport 9.1 9.1 9.2 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4): See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. . Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc Cc = 
New Orleans Baton Baton 
Shreveport Rouge Rouge 
New New 
Baton Rouge Orleans Orleans 


Shreveport Shreveport 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 


Lake Charles Opelousas None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


LOUISIANA 27.7 24.7 21.5 
Baton Rouge 3.1 2.6 3.3 
New Orleans 8.6 7.8 6.5 
Shreveport 1.9 1.8 1.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
LOUISIANA 5.0 4.5 3.9 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 21,935 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & ist 
Professional 6,261 3,843 2,418 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 822 529 293 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., oe? 87 76 11 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 

JOSEPH S. HORAN, Plan. Consult, Carter- 
Horan, 6800 Airline by ee 

PREWITT NELSON, 810 Fidelity Bank Bldg. 

New Orleans 


F. LYNN COVERT, Dir., Ind. Promotion 
pmb C. of C. of New Orleans Area, 315 


KEITH J. WHEELAHAN, JR., Industrial De- 
velopment Engineer, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., P.O. Box 340 


Shreveport 


JACK CLARKE, President, Freestate Ind. 
Dev. Co., 265 N. Freestate Blvd. 

HARRY K. McLEMORE, Mer, Ind. a ag 
Shreveport C. of C., Henry C. Beck 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city refer 
to transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 15, 18 

Baton Rouge 2, 3, 6, 15, 16, 17 

Bossier City 2, 6, 7, 14 

Lafayette 4, 16, 18 

Lake Charles 3, 4, 7, 16, 18, 26 

Monroe 3, 6, 8, 15, 17, 18 

New Iberia 3, 4, 16 

New Orleans 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15 to 27 incl. 

Shreveport 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 18, 19, 
21 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

2. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., K.C.S. 
Lines, 114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

3. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

4. Southern Pacific Lines, Southern Pa- 
cific Bldg., Houston 1, Texas 

5. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 
Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas 

6. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

7. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

8. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry., 
P.O. Box 1653, Monroe. 

9. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

10. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

11. New Orleans & Lower Coast R.R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

12. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

13. Texas Pacific - Missouri Pacific Ter- 
minal R.R. of New Orleans, Mis- 
souri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

14. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


15. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

16. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

17. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

18. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

19. American Airlines, 100 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 

20. AVENSA-Aerovias Venezolanas, 
S. A., 703 Gravier St., New Orleans. 

21. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 

22. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
> &. 

23. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


24. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
nm. Y, 

25. TACA International Airlines, Mois- 
ant International Airport, P.O. Box 
428, Kenner. 

26. Air Taxi: 

Pan Air Corp., New Orleans Airport, 
New Orleans. 

Petroleum Flyers, Lake Charles Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Lake Charles. 

Trans Air Lines, Moisant Interna- 
tional Airport, New Orleans. 

27. Aviateca-Guatemalan International 
Airline, 310 International Trade 
Mart Bldg.; New Orleans, La. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 


New Orleans Public Belt R. R., 
546 Carondelet St., New Orleans 10. 


Texas & New Orleans R. R., 
Sou. Pacific Bldg., Houston 1, Tex. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 8 Class I and 33 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 

Other combination: 60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber, or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds—less 
than 8 feet apart; 36,000 pounds 
—more than 8 feet apart. 

Per inch of tire width: 450 pounds. 

Trailer: 36,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from New Orleans to: 
Chicago, Ill.—957 
New York, N. Y.—1,361 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,297 
Dallas, Tex.—503 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 


Baton Rouge Coal & Towing Co., 1445 
North Blvd., Baton Rouge. 

Service: Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 
Boudreaux, L. N., Boats, Inc., 800 Front 

St., Morgan City. 

Service: Morgan City to various points 
on Intracoastal Waterway, and Atcha- 
falaya River. 


Grizzaffi Dredging Co., 600 Brashear 
St., Morgan City. 

Service: Morgan City, La., to various 
points on Atchafalaya River and Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway. 

Gulf Coast Towing Co., Inc., P. O. 
Drawer 26038, New Orleans 26. 
Service: Mississippi River and inland 
waterways of Louisiana, Texas, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, Illinois and 
Ohio. 

Red River Barge Line, Plaquemine. 
Service: New Orleans, La., to Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Texas, and in- 
termediate points. 

Coyle Lines, Inc., P.O. Box 6056, Sta. 
A, New Orleans 14. 

Service: Carrabelle, Fla., to Browns- 
ville, Texas, and intermediate points on 
Intracoastal Waterway and Mississippi 
River, between mouth of river and 
Baton Rouge, La., and Mobile, Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers System, be- 
tween Mobile and head of navigation. 


— 


leans. 
Service: Mississippi & Ohio Rivers. 


‘Mention PLANT LOCATION when: 
econtacting our advertisers. 
Volunteer your opinion of the boo 
‘when meeting with industrial deve 
“opment organizations. 


; spits esses ee 
POWER and FUEL 
1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 


AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,512,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS _ PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
393,700; 1961—323,000; 1963—-227,000. 
Total 943,700. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,991,000,000 KWH, $79,- 
155,000; Residential and Other—3,072,- 
000,000 KWH, $78,769,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—9,063,000,000 
KWH, $157,924,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
5,034. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Undeveloped—46,000. 



















7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 55. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 298. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 


. & S., Inc. 410 Shell Bldg., New Or- © 
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West South Central States—LOUISIANA 


GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 59,853,- 
920 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—52,700; Residential and 
Other—614,200; Total gas customers— 
666,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—4,760.3 mil- 
lions of therms, $94,617,000; Residential 
and Other—670.0 millions of therms, 
$36,507,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—5,430.3 millions of therms; $131,124,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—2,452 bililon cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—313,891,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Alexandria—le, 2g 
Baton Rouge—3eg 
Bossier City—4e 
Lafayette—Se, 6g 

Lake Charles—3e, 7g 
Monroe—8e, 7g 

New Iberia—6e, 7g 
New Orleans—9e, 10eg 
Shreveport—4e, 11g 


UTILITIES 
1. Alexandria Elec. L. & W. Works 
City Hall, Alexandria 
2. Alexandria Mun. Natural Gas Sys- 
tem 
City Hall, Alexandria 
3. Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Baton Rouge Div., 446 N. 
Baton Rouge 
4. Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
428 Travis St., Shreveport 
5. Lafayette Utilities System 
733 Jefferson Blvd., Lafayette 
6. Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
415 Main St., Pineville 
7. United Gas Corp., La.-Miss. Distri- 
bution Div. 
1525 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport 
8. Monroe Water and Light Dept. 
245 S. Grand St., Monroe 
9. Louisiana Power and Light Co. 
142 DeLaronde St., New Orleans 14 
10. New Orleans Pub. Service, Inc. 
317 Barrone St., New Orleans 9 
. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Chreveport 4 


Bivd., 


1 


os 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, IH. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 178,695 -040 
Franchise Tax 14,312,813 3.174 
Income Tax 30.830,821 6.837 
Property Tax 16,685,452 3.700 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 20,947,280 4.645 
Gasoline Tax 63,977,825 14.187 
Lubricating Oils 
Tax 2,155,308 -478 
Severance Tax 136,377,747 30.242 
Motor Vehicle Fees 13,113,201 2.908 
Motor Carrier Fees 30,804 -00 
Cigarette Tax 26,743,403 5.930 
Soft Drinks Tax 1,244,057 .276 
Chain Store Tax 295,298 .065 
Tax 88 338 19.623 
Public Utilities Tax 3,312,764 -735 
Power Tax 4,511,132 1.000 
Gas Gathering Tax 10,238 .002 
Insurance Tax 9,590,198 2.127 
Inheritance Tax 324,911 1.624 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 10,497 -025 
License Tax 5,334,779 1.183 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 20,180,303 
Total $450,958,721* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
42; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—145. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,220.9; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
944.2. (G1) 


Louisiana is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 11. (G2) State-wide branch 
banking. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK OF 
NEW ORLEANS, 200 Carondelet, New 
Orleans 10, Eads Poitevent, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits — 
$112,287. aed 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE ° 
IN NEW ORLEANS, Baronne and Com- 
mon Sts., New Orleans 9, John A. Oulli- 
ber, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus 
$9,500, Deposits $225,828. 


~ 


WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK, 228 
St. Charles St., New Orleans ‘10, Keehn 
W. Berry, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,800, 
Surplus $27,200, Deposits $418,310. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
IN SHREVEPORT, LA., 329 Texas St., 
Shreveport, J. W. Baker, Pres. (000’s) 
Capital $5,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$130,841. - 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
SHREVEPORT, Market at Milam, 
Shreveport 87, Walter B. Jacobs, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,500, Surplus $9,- 
500, Deposits $147,209. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (Hi}~ 
1958. 





Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thou.)....... 755 $755 
Gypsum (thou.)..... " es 
Natural gas (mill. ’ 
CBT. Sos es 2,451,587 316,255 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline & 
cycle products 
(thou. gals.)...... 783,099 50,371 
LP-gases (thou. 
P| 5) ERY Deeg 410,869 21,435 
Petroleum (crude) 


(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 312,070 1,017,562 
































F ‘ Salt (common) (thou.) 3,442 18,960 
U.S. commercial banks with resources | Sand & gravel (thou.) 15,061 17,119 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) Stone (thou.)....... 5.453 9,532 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in whieh located. Sulfur (Frasch-process) 
(thou. long tons). . . 2,028 47,651 
HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK IN : 
NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet, Gravier, ee ee ee 
and Union Sts., New Orleans 12, Wallace lime, and values indicated by 
M. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,600, WOO occa cos cp ees 20,475 
Surplus $7,000, Deposits $198,347. Total Louisiana.............. 1,517,415 
CLIMATE 4) 
Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset =. = Temperature 
=z: 
STATIO 3 a* e E E se ’ z 
es = = s 5 5:3 
s ae eae a2 2. 2 2 
2 = F < = os > a = = z z } 
: ee foe A Pie ig Tee 
3 _ ahs Sis s1&€ &§ 2428 8 
Baton Rouge 64 61 43 90 «3872 67 102 146 107 * 35 97 18 0 
Burrwood ’52 5 65 49 89 89-76 ke de be ea es 
Lake Charles 2 61 43 91 68 95 150 107 * 37 85 12 0 
New Orelans (U) 9 63 48 90 «8=«75 70 109 121 119 * 15 67 4 0 
New Orleans ’50 3 63 46 90 73 69 i wi ee el a 5 0 
Shreveport (U) ’55 174 56 39 93 8673 66 150 106 99.. 6 84 22 * 
Shreveport 252 56 39 93 #8673 66 128 144 94 0 17 99 28 0 


U: Urban site. “Less than 4. 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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LOW-COST POWER 


There’s power in abundance in Oklahoma—low-cost 
electric power, water, natural gas. Electric power rates 
are among the lowest in the nation. 

Here, in the 30,000 square mile service area of 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, our net generat- 
ing capacity has increased in the past 10 years from 
290,000 kw to 1,138,000 kw... an increase of 342%. A 
240,000 kw steam turbo generator, placed in operation = = =—™> 
in 1959 at our Mustang Station, 10 miles west of 
Oklahoma City, is our latest addition. 

We are meeting all electric demands and have an 
adequate reserve supply. The future is well-prepared for 
here in OG & E land. 





Above you see the 30,000 square mile 
service area of Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company. 





Oklahoma is practically equi-distant 
to everywhere! This geographical good 
fortune makes Oklahoma a hub of nation- 
wide air, rail and truck transportation. 
Oklahoma is also a key “‘crossroads” in 
the Interstate Highway System. 


IDEAL 
LOCATION 








Bureau of Labor Statistics reports show 
the man days lost annually through labor dis- 
putes for each Oklahoma worker to be just .27 
compared to the national average of .64. The 
dollar volume output per Oklahoma worker is 
$10,851... compared to a national average of 
$10,634. An Oklahoman’s enthusiastic “pride 
of performance” is a major reason industrial 
leaders have chosen to locate in Oklahoma. 


COOPERATIVE 
LABOR 











Oklahomans live in a land of water, air 
and sunshine. Of all the 50 states, Oklahoma 
ranks 2nd in the nation in park income. Lakes 
and lodges are in abundance. Excellent school 
systems, modern housing and expanding cultural 
3° centers, all add to Oklahoma’s extremely 

' inviting advantages. 








Contact O G & E’s Industrial Development PHONE OR WRITE: 


100% 


Financing 


Department by phone call or letter. Learn, 
in complete confidence, the facts and 
figures that are Oklahoma’s answers to 
plant expansion and re-location. Included 
will be electric power information for the 
OG & E service area. 


Don H. Anderson, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
Oklahoma Gas and 

Electric Company 

P. O. Box 1498, 

Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 

All inquiries and information held 
in strictest confidence. 



















Max Genet, Jr., Director, Oklahoma Department of Commerce and Industry, 
P.O. Box 3327, Capitol Station, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


STATE LAND AREA (18th) 69,031 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (27th) 2,328,284. 
(1950 2,233,351). Percent of change 4.3. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(7) Bartlesville 27,893 (19.2) 
(1) Enid 38,859 (36.0) 
(2) Lawton 61,697 (34.7) 
(5) Midwest City 36,058 (10.1) 
(3) Muskogee 38,059 (37.2) 


(4) Norman 33,412 (27.0) 
* (5) Oklahoma City 324,253 (243.5) 
* (6) Tulsa 261,685 (182.7) 


% 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville 


C. D. WHITFIELD, Dir.—Ind. Dev. Div., 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Bethany 

THOMAS J. HARRIS, Dir. of Marketing, 
Aero Design & Engineering Co., Tulakes 
Airport, P.O. Box 118. 


Enid 
CLYDE C. COLE, Exec. Mgr., Enid C. of C. 


Oklahoma City 


DON H. ANDERSON, Manager, Ind. Dev., 
—” Gas & Electric Co., 321 North 


MAX GENET, JR., Director, Okla. Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry, P.O. Box 3327 
an . Station. 

HART, Director, Industrial Dev. 
EV pF et Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry, Box 3327, State Capitol Stat. 

JOS. W. MAHANAY, Exec. Dir., Okla. Dev. 
Council, Suite 1604, Republic Bldg., 218 N. 
Robinson. 

PAUL B. STRASBAUGH, Mgr.—Ind. Div., 
Chamber of Commerce, 200 Skirvin Tower 


Shawnee 


LEON H. ROGERS, aa Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 865. 


Stillwater 
WILLIAM R. WRIGHT, Mgr., Stillwater 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 112. 


Tulsa 


ARTHUR D. LINDBERG, Mgr., Ind. mapt, 
Chamber of Commerce, 616 So. Bosto’ 


OKLAHOMA 


Solid black counties — Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The topographical features of Oklahoma exhibit considerable diversity, 
ranging from wide treeless plains in the west to rugged and heavily-wooded 
mountains in the east. The Ozark Mountains enter the state near the center of 
its eastern boundary and extend west-southwest half way to the westward border. 
In the south central part of the state is an elevated tableland known as the 
Arbuckle Mountains. Sixty miles northwest of this plateau lie the Wichita 
Mountains. A third group of hills, the Chautauqua Mountains, lies in the west. 
The northwestern part of Oklahoma is a lofty tableland forming part of the 
Great Plains region east of the Rocky Mountains. The prairies north of the 
Arkansas and west of the Neosho rivers are deeply carved by small streams. 
East of the Neosho the prairies merge into a hilly woodland. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 









































1958 1954 
Al Value added Value 
1 by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manutac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Numb Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
umber 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
OKLAHOMA, TOTAL......... 92,933 454,186 716,115 61,528 89,257 580,633 
Food & kindred products......... 15,200 60,346 124,299 7,247 15,655 98,434 
Apparel & related products........ 3,475 8,079 14,597 355 2,368 10,204 
Lumber & wood products......... 2,068 5,838 7,975 455 1,929 7,758 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,666 6,257 12,763 500 1,620 9,511 
Pulp, paper & products........... 625 3,282 8,648 374 561 6,080 
Printing & publishing............ 6,032 26,080 46,347 2,240 5,732 39,958 
Chemicals & products............ 1,479 7,043 15,526 821 1,561 10,553 
Petroleum & coal products........ 6,575 36,589 112,476 22,072 7,221 98,931 
Leather & leather goods.......... 327 919 1,783 21 211 849 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 6,793 28,986 65,190 10,632 5,847 48,451 
Primary metal industries.......... 2,959 14,408 21,543 1,961 3,810 25,494 
Fabricated metal products........ 6,091 30,354 53,063 4,501 6,539 49,343 
Machinery, except electrical....... 10,948 54,007 94,815 4,188 10,768 76,332 
Electrical machinery............. 2,132 9,081 17,379 2 "405 1,178 9,341 
Transportation equipment........ 9,948 57,429 68,453 "035 10,884 50,080 
Inetramente & related products. . 628 3,100 5,624 232 515 3,993 
tures 
"en Ordnance)........... 1,128 4,153 6,981 524 769 4,088 


Administrative & auxiliary........ 11,832 85,842 owe Pree. 9,406 





3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
OKLAHOMA 87.57 86.72 86.11 
Oklahoma City 83.58 81.58 82.03 
Tulsa 94.99 93.89 94.21 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
OKLAHOMA 41.5 41.1 41.4 
Oklahoma City 42.0 41.2 42.5 
Tulsa 41.3 41.0 41.5 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
OKLAHOMA 2.11 2.11 2.08 
Oklahoma City 1.99 1.98 1.93 
Tulsa 2.30 2.29 2.27 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


——— Labor Grades —_— 
5 10 13 

Muskogee 

(11/60) $1.89 $2.46 $2.80 
Oklahoma City 

(10/60) 2.02 2.48 2.76 
Southern Oklahoma 

(10/60) 1.98 2.50 2.81 
Tulsa 

(10/60) 2.12 2.61 2.90 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
565.5 565.5 570.3 


169.2 168.0 165.9 
129.1 130.0 129.2 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 


1960 1860 
OKLAHOMA 85.9 86.4 88.1 
Oklahoma City 20.0 19.8 19.4 
Tulsa 26.6 27.0 28.9 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc B c 
Oklahoma Oklahoma Oklahoma 
City City City 
Iulsa Cc Tulsa 
Tulsa 










Please mention PLANT LOCATIO 


‘when contacting our advertiser 
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PLANT LOCATION 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Ardmore Ardmore Ardmore 
McAlester McAlester McAlester 
Muskogee Muskogee Okmulgee- 
Okmulgee- Okmulgee- Henryetta 

Henryetta Henryetta 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

OKLAHOMA 17.9 15.3 11.7 
Oklahoma City 3.4 3.0 2.2 
Tulsa 4.2 3.5 2.5 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


OKLAHOMA 4.9 4.1 3.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 23,400 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 6,524 4,667 1,857 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 1,269 793 476 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 72 59 13 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bartlesville 1, 4, 10, 11 

Enid 1, 2, 3, 10 

Lawton 2, 3, 10, 11, 12 

Midwest City 7 

Muskogee 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Norman 1 

Oklahoma City 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16 

Tulsa 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 

4. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

5. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Muskogee. 

6. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee. 

7. Oklahoma City -Ada- Atoka Ry., 
Muskogee. 





8. Sand Springs Ry., P.O. Box 427, 
Sand Springs. 


9. Tulsa-Sapulpa Union Ry., Sapulpa. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


10. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
11. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
12. Air Taxi: 
Clay Johnson Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Lawton. 
Catlin Aviation Co., Will Rogers 
Field, Oklahoma City. 
Sky Taxi, Municipal Airport, Tulsa. 
13. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
14. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
15. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
16. Eastern Airlines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Kansas City Southern Ry., 
114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Meacham 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 17 Class I and 37 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
for tractor combination limit. 

Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 

Other combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds— 
low pressure tires; 600 pounds— 
high pressure tires. 

Vehicle or combination: 
pounds. 


13,280 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Oklahoma City to: 


Chicago, lll.—844 

New Orleans, La.—689 
New York, N. Y.—1,512 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,691 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 3. 











West South Central States—OKLAHOMA 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,202,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1961—170,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959 (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,581,000,000 KWH, $57,- 
945,000; Residential and Other—2,349,- 
000,000 KWH, $66,485,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—5,930,000,000 
KWH, $124,430,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
6,023. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 165,000; 
Utilities, 165,000. Undeveloped—793,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 51. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 203. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED. RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 16,651,- 
292 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—58,200; Residential and 
Other—525,300; Total gas customers— 
583,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,441.3 mil- 
lions of therms, $32,408,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—1,026.8 millions of 
therms, $48,402,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—2,468.1 millions of therms; 
$80,810,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—1,630,000 
short tons; natural gas—697 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum 200,699,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5 ) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Bartlesville—3e, 4g 

Enid—le, 2g 

Lawton—3e, 5g 

Midwest City—le, 2g 

Muskogee—le, 2g 

Oklahoma City—le, 2g 

Tulsa—3e, 2g 


UTILITIES 


1. Oklahoma Gas and Elec. Co. 
321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City 


2. Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
624 S. Boston Ave., Tulsa 
3. Pub. Service Co. of Okla. 
600 S. Main St., Tulsa 2 
4. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
5. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
Consolidated Gas Building, Oklaho- 
ma City 
7. Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. 
Ponca City 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (E5, E7) 

Empire District Electric Co.—(e) 

602 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. 

Lone Star Gas Co.—(g) 

301 S. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


Southwestern Pub. Service Co.—(e) 
Third & Polk St., Amarillo, Texas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
(Continued on page 262) 
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HOW TO PLAY IT SAFE WHEN CHOOSING YOUR PLANT LOCATION 


Follow the lead of other big companies! Give serious consideration to the booming 
Southwest. Ideal labor climate, natural resources, low-cost power and many other factors 
have made the Southwest industry's first choice...and the most rapidly expanding 





market in the United States! 


Get a complete report, tailored to your company’s needs, from someone who knows 
the Southwest best! During the last 14 years, more than 2,500 firms have prosperously 
located their plants by relying on the time-gathered knowledge and experience of a 
pioneer of the Southwest. . . Katy. All your questions are answered objectively by trained 
professionals. Of course, they favor sites convenient to Katy lines so you can take 
_ advantage of the fastest freight service in the Southwest (16 hours between Kansas 
L City and Dallas)! All communication is confidential and courtesy of the Katy. 
3 Absolutely no obligation. 


Select your next plant’- write: W. W. Renfro 


site with complete 
confidence. Put Katy to 
work for you! 


Katy Building 


Director of Industrial Development 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 


"+ Dallas 2, Texas 


However, this alone does not insure successful placement of your firm. You must 
consider the many natural advantages of the Southwest in relation to how they benefit 
your specific operation. 





SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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(Continued) 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 284,105 -104 
Franchise Tax 3,154,778 1.155 
Income Tax 28,945,488 10.594 


Property Tax No State Collections 


Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 14,697,335 5.379 
Gasoline Tax 58,533,405 21.423 
Severance Tax 32,968,992 12.066 
Motor Vehicle Fees 38,131,608 13.956 

Motor Vehicle Ms 

Excise Tax 7,227,779 2.645 
Motor Carriers Tax 148,913 .055 * 
Cigarette Tax 14,111,912 5.165 
Sales Tax 53,641,921 19.632 
Use Tax 2,542,112 -930 _ 
Public Utilities Tax 225,835 083 ~ 
Insurance Tax 9,992,257 3.657 _ 

Estate Tax 5,752,256 2.105 « 

Gift Tax 643,611 .237 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 11,120,030 


Total $273,225,815* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
198; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—191. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,878.0; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
574.0. (G1) 


Oklahoma is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 10 and 11. (G2) “Offices,” “agen- 
cies,” or “stations” for limited purposes, 
as distinguished from “branches,” per- 
mitted under certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 





PLANT LOCATION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF OKLAHOMA CITY, 120 N. 
Robinson, Oklahoma City 1, W. H. Mc- 
Donald, Pres., (000’s) Capital $11,000, 
Surplus $11,000, Deposits $253,686. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1} 





(unless 


Mineral erwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 





























TRUST CO. OF OKLAHOMA CITY, €2%ue---- 1205 ease 
Park Ave. at Robinson, Oklahoma City Lead (recov. content 
2, Harvey P. Everest, Pres., (000’s) Capi- of ores, etc.)....... 3,692 864 
tal $5,500, Surplus $5,500, Deposits Natural gas (mill. 
$165,511. et PS SA 696,504 70,347 
Natural-gas liquids: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST ps — & 
CO. OF TULSA, 15 E. Fifth St., Tulsa (chon. gels.) ..... 440,798 26,029 
2, R. Elmo Thompson, Pres., (000’s) = LP gases (thou. gals.) 657,114 25,822 
Capital $7,300, Surplus $15,700, Depos- Petroleum (crude) 
its $307,732. (thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 202,699 599,989 
Pumice (thou.)...... * * 
NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA, 320 S. Salt (common (thou.) 4 41 
Boston, Tulsa 2, Marvin L. Millard, Sand & gravel (thou.) 7,232 5,859 
> : Stone (thou.)....... 10,794 12,232 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus Tripoli. 3 3 
$7,750, Deposits $267,058. Zinc (recov. content 
ssi of ores, et0.).. 5... 5,267 1,074 
Ss Value of items that cannot be 
SOURCE disclosed: native asphalt, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY clay (bentonite), cement, gyp- 
sum, lime, and values in- 
Page 319 dicated by footnote *........ 16,022 
ec | A 767,856 
CLIMATE @) 
Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise + 
January July to Sunset ao Temperature 
2 3 
STATION = .- 4 ‘Ser ae ee 
= £ E £ E =~ 2s 3 
§ . 5 ‘ oe Beas 
; =. % ie 3 oe erga} Se oe 
: = = > 2 cae. Baa 2 S24 5.9 
Pv é S 6 6 €jcs ef om Bee So Re ae 
Oklahoma City (U) ’53 1254 47 28 os 61 £161 (97 82 {2 f8 64 70 * 
Oklahoma City 1280 47 27 93 = 70 60 152 120 St) 76: & -* 
Tulsa 672 46 27 93 «O71 oo 196 285 909 3 7.72 75-1 


U: Urban site. 


f: Airport and City combined. ‘*Less than }4. 


January, July and Annual data based on 1921-1950 period. 





FORMS OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS OF RANK AND PUBLIC OFFICE 


President of the United States 


Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or Dear Judge Smith. 
Address: The President, The White House, Washington, 











D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. , 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent. More intimately: My dear Mr. President. Also: Dear 
Mr. President and Mrs. . The Vice President takes 
the same forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 
Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the Hon. Mr. John Smith. Similar addresses 
for other members of the Cabinet. Also: Secretary and 
Mrs. John Smith. 
Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. Also: Dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


The Bench 
Address: Chief Justice of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, 
for an associate justice. Other judges are the Hon. John 
Smith, Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Saluta- 
tions: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or Dear Mr. 


Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, etc. Also The Hon. 
John Smith, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Or Rep. John Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, 
Dear Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be addressed as Con- 
gressman. 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by his title. 
He can be addressed either at his embassy, or at the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. A foreign ambassador 
is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign ambassador 
is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as The Hon. 
John Smith, Governor of , or the Hon. John 
Smith, Mayor of : also Governor John Smith, 
State House, Albany, N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City 
Hall, Erie, Pa. 
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Walter E. Dickerson, Executive Director, Texas Industrial Commission, 1015 
Building, Capitol Station Box JJ, Austin 11, Texas. 


STATE LAND AREA 
(2nd) 263,513 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 
(A2) 1960 (6th) 9,579,- 
677; (1950 7,711,194). 
Percent of change 
24.2. 
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Solid black counties—Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. Dotted 
line indicates SMSA boundary. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


nestor 











* (1) Abilene 90,368 (45.5) 
* (2) Amarillo 137,969 (74.2) (26) McAllen 32,728 (20.0) 
(9) Arlington 44,775 (7.6) (35) Mesquite 27,526 (1.6) 
- e savin pe (132.4) *(27) Midland 62,625 (21.7) 
1) Baytown 159 = (22.9)  *(14) Odessa 80,338 (29.4) 
*-(4) Beaumont 119,175 (940) (28) Orange sseos. GLb. ~~» PHYSICAL FEATURES 0 
2) Big Spring 31,230 (17.2) (11) Pasadena 58,737 (22.4) Physlographically, there ‘are four “7 
(5) Brownsville 48,040 (36.0) *(15) Port Arthur 66,676 (57.5) ia the state of T. i & th provin 
(23) Bryan 27,542 (18.1) *(16) San Angelo 58,815 (52.0) wie <aak al bay Fe east are the 
* (6) Corpus Christi 167,690 (108.2) *(17) San Antonio 587,718 (408.4) mad F part Rae of the Coastal plain 
* (7) Dallas 679,684 (434.4) (18) Temple 30,419 (25.4) rt plier Bien gyn oy, ack a 
(31) Denton 26,844 (21.3) *(30) Texarkana 30,218 ~— (24.7) meridian are the prairies, the south- 
* (8) El Paso 276,687 (130.4) (10) Texas City 32,065 (16.6) westward extension of the Prairie plain province 
*(36) Fort Worth 356,268 (278.7) *(19) Tyler 51,230 (38.9) of the U.S. The Great Plains comprise the 
*(10) Galveston 67,175 (66.5) (34) Victoria 33,047 (16.1) western half of the state, except a mountainous 
(7) Garland 38,501 (10.5) *(20) Waco 97,808 (84.7) area in the west which belongs to the Basin 
(7) Grand Prairie 30,386 (14.5) *(21) Wichita Falls 101,724 (68.0) Range province. The mountains of that region 
* (5) Harlingen 41,207 (23.2), Standard Metropolitan Statistica] pe eye Pome “os eect prov. 
*(11) Houston 938,219 (596.1) prmrayey s P ince. The Gulf plains are bordered along the — 
(7) Irving 45,985 (2.6) y- Gulf of Mexico by a series of long narrow 
(33) Kingsville 25,297 (16.8) SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR islands and peninsulas. Back of the islands are 
*(12) Laredo 60,678 (51.9) MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE the quiet waters of lagoons, and at the mouths 
(24) Longview 40,050 (24.5) (A3) Beaumont-Port Arthur. of rivers are several bays indenting the main- 
*(13) Lubbock 128,691 (71.7) Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito. land. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


PE, BO les ba Sc cccaveie 


Food & kindred products........ 
Textile mill products............ 
Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products........ 
Furniture & fixtures............. 
Pulp, paper & products.......... 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products........... 
Petroleum & coal products....... 
Leather & leather goods......... 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 


Primary metal industries.... . 


Fabricated metal products. ... ee 
Machinery, except electrical...... 
Electrical machinery............ 


Transportation equip 

Instruments & odeied ~~ Oo 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 






































Administrative & auxiliary....... 


1958 1954 
, Value added Value 
Alt by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
Numb Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
U er 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
480,142 2,294,982 5,036,858 591,037 419,218 3,501,706 
72,696 279,418 661,113 39,705 67 862 533,060 
8,698 25,838 40,010 2,726 8,636 33,754 
32,211 83,214 134,430 2,878 28,534 98,689 
17,056 47,069 72,785 7,543 20,739 76,368 
10,808 38,594 67,568 3,074 9,819 51,606 
9,813 51,464 119,434 31,611 8,126 68,224 
26,479 116,451 206,871 11,892 22,537 154,672 
42,166 254,518 1,063,313 199,033 36,976 722,056 
43,938 281,637 665,209 177,467 40,958 466,391 
2,883 7,510 11,157 292 3,410 10,380 
21,691 87,475 229,030 23,449 13,729 133,789 
23,805 129,321 291,852 15,945 22,699 210,214 
24,435 110,093 191,424 11,461 18,805 131,543 
42,453 216,891 416,928 28,224 32,328 316,205 
10,071 49,577 98,978 4,742 4,915 34,932 
64,472 375,203 606,934 21,557 55,426 361,359 
4,174 18,736 38,461 1,787 2,106 18,128 
7,484 30,299 70,813 6,800 10,446 51,218 
11,148 75,108 seus vibe 8,854 Py 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products.......... 
Textile mill products............ 
Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products......... 
Furniture & fixtures............. 
Pulp, paper & products........... 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products........... 
Petroleum & coal products....... 
Stone, clay & glass products...... 
Primary metal industries......... 
Fabricated metal products........ 
Machinery, except electrical... ... 
Electrical machinery............ 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


(including Ordnance).......... 
Administrative & auxiliary....... 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Food & kindred products........ 
Apparel & related products....... 
Lumber & wood products........ 
Furniture & fixtures............. 
Pulp, paper & products.......... 
Printing & publishing........... 
Chemicals & products............ 
Petroleum & coal products....... 


Leather & leather goods. 
Stone, clay & glass products. . 
mary metal industries. . 


Fabricated metal products. =, eee 

Machinery, except electrical....... 
Transportation equipment........ 
Instruments & related products... . 


Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 
Food & kindred products........ 


Textile mill products 


Furniture & 


Rubber products 


Fabricated metal products 


Electrical machinery 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


(including Ordnance)........... 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 
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DALLAS SMSA 
(Consists of Collin, Dallas, Denton and Ellis Counties, Texas) 





96,044 466,790 841,432 46,110 81,263 531,649 
11,665 47,997 118,777 6,862 
1,528 4,832 7,134 184 
9,856 28,917 45,464 1,102 
644 2,088 3,861 207 
2,410 10,211 19,131 562 
2,868 14,079 21,460 2,953 
7,137 32,987 61,180 5,049 
2,605 13,368 55,831 4,879 
448 2,100 4,695 440 
3,077 12,593 33,998 4,015 
649 2,405 4,188 454 Not Available 
4,932 21,699 34,618 2,003 
7,739 38,206 83,348 3,983 
7,758 39,370 76,807 4,250 
25,736 152,627 250,191 6,838 
786 4,332 5,947 454 








1,420 5,834 11,153 1,659 
4,424 31,615 aces ooee 


FORT WORTH SMSA 
(Consists of Johnson and Tarrant Counties, Texas) 





Administrative & auxiliary....... 


56,341 290,270 515,734 19,789 50,075 372,674 
8,919 39,087 69,474 3,207 
1,267 3,056 6,707 54 
306 1,186 1,674 219 
1,311 4,501 7,083 326 
1,013 4,756 11,086 544 
2,181 10,415 18,078 867 
1,097 5,112 13,438 698 
965 4,206 8,991 207 
531 1,676 2,387 84 Not Available 
1,171 4,680 14,542 1,192 
1,309 6,296 14,092 532 
2,185 9,268 16,714 642 
4,041 17,757 33,740 691 
27,964 170,826 284,775 9,668 
265 1,270 3,903 54 
930 3,551 6,559 730 
547 1,269 ab air june 





HOUSTON SMSA 
(Consists of Harris County, Texas) 





Apparel & related products. % : 3 < 
Lumber & wood products........ 
fixtures 


Stone, clay & glass products....... 
Primary metal industries.......... 
Machinery, except electrical. : a Se 
Instruments & related products... . 


92,782 508,886 1,144,938 150,831 79,147 868,747 
9,611 42,605 128,882 9,408 8,870 98,462 
644 ‘ 3,484 92 589 2,703 
1,891 5,131 9,301 234 1,772 5, 
1,308 4,797 6,709 282 1,511 6,975 
1,963 7,308 13,240 575 1,899 9,729 
2,984 17,859 47,580 8,298 2,877 23,243 
4,661 22,513 36,337 1,358 3,865 28,940 
9,846 61,719 254,561 56,867 9,071 197,728 
12,829 88,464 202,221 41,772 : 151,438 
1,056 4,589 ,679 191 429 a 
. 15,762 41,925 4,881 1,995 19,247 
5,940 38,415 70,396 4,862 5,512 53,370 
9,749 46,829 80,638 5,358 ,799 56,509 
17,499 98,455 191,740 14,489 15,525 182,511 
1,554 7,410 840 1 2 6,746 
1,832 9,592 12,217 621 929 5,869 
1,765 8,965 13,194 940 712 6,245 
968 3,768 8,739 414 1,661 10,633 
2,897 20,273 5* 1,39 


TEXAS 





3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


TEXAS 90.47 89.40 91.57 
Dallas 81.76 81.12 81.51 
Fort Worth 97.27 93.69 99.88 
Houston 104.55 103.98 104.16 
San Antonio 70.82 71.17 68.23 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


TEXAS 41.5 41.2 42.2 
Dallas 41.5 41.6 41.8 
Fort Worth 40.7 39.7 42.5 
Houston 41.0 41.1 42.0 
San Antonio 40.7 40.9 41.1 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 

TEXAS 2.18 2.17 2.17 
Dallas 1.97 1.95 1.95 
Fort Worth 2.39 2.36 2.35 
Houston 2.55 2.53 2.48 
San Antonio 1.74 1.74 1.66 


- MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 
Abilene 
(8/60) $2.01 $2.60 $2.95 
Austin 
(4/60) 1.67 2.32 2.69 
Big Spring 
(8/60) 2.20 2.79 3.14 
Brownsville- 
Harlingen 
(4/60) 1.75 2.47 2.86 
El Paso 
(6/60) 1.95 2.69 3.13 
Fort Worth- 
Dallas 
(12/59) 2.06 2.63 2.97 
Houston- 
Galveston 
(8/60) 2.17 2.76 3.11 
Lubbock 
(8/60) 1.98 2.60 2.98 
Northeast Texas 
(8/60) 1.88 2.38 2.68 
San Angelo 
(8/60) 2.06 2.65 3.00 
San Antonio 
(4/60) 1.75 2.42 2.82 
Temple-Killeen 
(7/60) 1.77 2.53 2.95 
Texarkana 
(6/60) 1.76 2.54 2.93 
Waco 
(7/60) 2.02 2.66 3.05 
Wichita Falls 
(8/60) 1.89 2.37 2.66 


- EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
2,511.9 2,510.0 2,490.6 
Dallas be biocie the 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
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THIS IS DALLAS... GREAT PLACE T0 DO BUSINESS 
_..Where you can move right in and enjoy anationally-known address 


Without delay, move right into an existing building in 
one of the nation’s leading industrial parks ... or take ad- 
vantage of Dallas’ low construction costs and competitive 
financing to build on a site of your own choice. 

Either way you will be in a strategic position to serve the 
largest hometown market in the South — an urban con- 
centration of 1,732,000 people. You will have within easy 
reach, the 11-state primary and secondary markets of the 
Dallas Southwest Region — 35,000,000 people. 


LOCATION POSSIBILITIES 
In Dallas, 20 planned industrial districts — some inter- 
nationally-acclaimed — offer a wide variety of ready-to- 
use multi-purpose buildings suited for light industry and 
distribution firms. 


Below: Dallas Airport, 12 minutes from downtown via modern 
industrial districts and freeways, is shown at upper right. 





Some of these buildings are brand new. Others are 
from 5 to 10 years old — recently vacated by firms 
expanding into larger quarters. 

As this was written, immediately available build- 
ings in the 5 largest districts ranged from 1,000 to 
50,000 sq. ft. at 50¢ to 80¢ per sq. ft. a year. 

If you need room for expansion, a wide range of 
sites, not in planned districts but with all utility and 
transportation facilities, are available at reasonable 
costs. 


FINANCING AND CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


These costs are generally lower and building is 
faster than in the North and East because of climate 
and labor conditions. If you are interested in lease- 
back, highly competitive investor-builders are ready 
to build to your specifications. 

This is only part of the story of why Dallas is such 
a great place to do business. Let us tell you more, in 
complete confidence. 






Write or 
Telephone 


To Sell and Service 


Riverside 7-8451 
— The Dallas Southwest 
— The National Market 


~ DALIAS 


. « » Offers Dependable Business Climate 
and Tangible Competitive Advantages 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
203 Chamber of Commerce, Dallas 1, Texas 


Please send me Facts on Dallas’ Dependable Business 
Climate. 


Name. 





Firm 





Address. 





City. Zone State 





ee cee eS eS SS SS eS oe a ey 
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6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
TEXAS 488.4 490.9 488.5 
Dallas 91.9 91.5 92.0 
Fort Worth 53.0 52.7 54.3 
Houston 92.6 93.9 90.6 
San Antonio 23.4 23.5 23.2 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc | Cc 
Austin Austin Austin 
Corpus Corpus Dallas 
Christi Christi El Paso 
Dallas Dallas Fort Worth 
El Paso El Paso San Antonio 
Fort Worth Fort Worth D 
Houston Houston Beaumont- 
San —— San — Port 
Arthur 
a. 5 ae am Corpus 
Port Port Christi 
Arthur Arthur Houston 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 
Laredo Laredo Laredo 
Texarkana Texarkana Texarkana 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

TEXAS 54.1 46.7 40.1 
Austin 8 7 x 
Beaumont 3.4 3.0 3.9 
Corpus Christi 1.9 bP 1.6 
Dallas 8.0 5.4 5.9 
El Paso 2.5 1.9 1.5 
Fort Worth a7 2.1 3.3 
Houston 7.9 7.0 6.1 
San Antonio 3.2 2.8 2.7 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
TEXAS 3.1 2.6 23 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B1) 65,132 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & Ist 

Professional 19,321 13,179 6,142 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 3,721 1,999 1,722 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 263 241 22 


PAGE 320 


or additional labor information 





PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 














AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CCUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


TEXAS 


Abilene 


ROBERT E. KENNEDY, Megr., Public Service 
Dept., West Texas Utili es Co., Box 841. 


Alice 


T.:G. PETERS, Manager, Alice Industrial 
Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 1434. 


Austin 
JOE a Gaow, Joe Crow Real Estate, 417 W. 


6th 
THOMAS H. PERKINS, Mana i : on 
Dev., Austin C. of C., P.O. 


Corsicana 


RICHARD W. KNIGHT, Exec. V.P., Corsi- 
cana Ind. Foundation, Inc., 114 W. 5th Ave. 


Dangerfield 


W. M. WATSON, President, Northeast Texas 
Municipal Water Dist., P.O. Box 988. 


Dallas 


HARRY W. CLARK, of Ind. Dev., The 
Bu & Pacific Ta Co., 1009 T & P 


J. F. CLARY, Ind. Consul., Texas Power & 
with Co., “e O. Box 6331. 
DILLARD, Great Southwest 
rane 3417 “Gillesp jie. 


D. EPPRIGHT, Dir. Ind. Dev., Texas 
Power & Light Co., 1511 Bryan. 
THOMAS W. FINNEY, Vice President, In- 
Gomriet Development, First Nat’l Bank In 
al 
WAYNE C. GAULT, Ind. Agent, Chicago, 
aed Island & Pacific RR Co., 720 Young 
G. DOUGLAS GILL, (Architect), St om 
Gill, agestest & Engineer, 1913 


GOFORTH, Director, Ind. Dev 
Southwestern Zee Service Co., 1012 Mer- 


cantile Bank Bl 
LEON M. § er, Industrial De- 
edwanrt, Texas Bank & Trust Company. 
WARD N. KERR, Vice President, Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, P.O. Box 5961 
RANDALL D. KLEIN, Asst. Industrial Com- 
missioner, St. Louls Southwestern Railway, 
2300 Canton St. 
ALIB, Manager, Oak Cliff Cham- 
Ww. Le oy 


, Manager, Indus- 
trial ER Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, Fidelity Union Tower. 

W. C. WINDSOR, JR., President, br naga 
Properties, Inc., 2828 Southland Cente: 


RAYMOND D. SILL, Exec. Director, El Paso 
_— Dev. Corp., Room 400, Electric 


JACK Lane “a Mgr., Ennis C. of C., 107 
Sherman S 


Fort Worth 


EDWARD L. BAKER, President, Worth In- 
vemsnent Co., 4th Floor Mutual Savings 


ARNEY, x Ps Fort Worth 
" x : 
V. Pres., The Fort 
Worth National Bank, P. O. Box 2050. 
FRED A. ELLIS 9 
Texas Elec. Service Co., P. O. Box 970. 
tal National Bank, 714 Houston St. 


JAMES E. McGINLEY, Mgr., Ind. Dept wt 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, 700 


morton St. 
L. WHEELER, Manager, Area Devel- 
opment Division, Texas Electric Service 
Co, . O. Box 970. 





Freeport 
T R. LARMER, Mgr, Braz rt 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 2477. 
Greenville 


IVAN ELMER, er, Chamber of Com- 
merce, P. O. Box 5 


Harlingen 


CLIFFORD H. PURDY, Chairman, Arroyo 
Colorado + ae District, 518 Gone 
monwealth Bldg. 


Houston 

GEORGE J. CHRISTY, Southern Meipentine 
& Construction Co., P. O. Box 6066. 

Cc. CABANNE SMITH, Vice-Pres. & Man- 
ager, ae et Dept., Bank of the South- 
west, 910 Travis. 


Longview 


WALTER B. KOCH, General Manager, 
Greater Longview Chamber of Commerce, 
410 N. Center St. 


Lubbock 

ROSS W. HAMMO 
Chamber of So 

Midland 


T. R. EWART, Exec. Dir., Midland Devel- 
opment League, Inc., 203 Gulf Bl 


ans. I ok 


Odessa 

R. W. HEDGES, Gen. dessa 
Chamber of Commerce, 211 rest ba St. 

Palestine 

J. W. COFFIN, Mgr., C. of C., P. O. Box 516 

Paris 

JAMES Mgr., C. of C. of 


H. OXFORD, 
Lamar County, 108 Lamar St. 


Port Lavaca 
— BOWERS, JR., City Manager, Box 


San Antonio 

JAMES O. PICONE, Mgr., Greater San 
Antonio Dev. Committee, 700 Insurance 
Bldg. 

Tyler 


FREEMAN CARNEY, Manager, Tyler Cham- 
ber Of Commerce 

Waco 

VERN T. LEMON, JR., Exec. V. P., Waco 
Industrial Foundation, P. O. Box 1220. 

Wichita Falls 


REX JENNINGS, Exec. V. Pres., Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Abilene 1, 2, 3, 24 

Amarillo 2, 4, 5, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30 

Arlington 3 

Austin 6, 7, 8, 24, 25, 28 

Baytown 7, 8 

Beaumont 7, 8, 9, 10, 28, 29, 30 

Big Spring 3, 24 

Brownsville 7, 8, 25, 30, 31 

Bryan 7, 8, 24 (Served through College 
Station.) 

Corpus Christi 7, 8, 11, 25, 28, 30 

Dallas 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 37 

Denton 3, 6, 10 

El Paso 3, 5, 8, 15, 16, 17, 24, 28, 29. 
33, 34 

Fort Worth 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33, 34 

Galveston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 19, 28 

Garland 6, 10 














Grand Prairie 3 

Harlingen 7, 8, 28 

Houston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 20, 24, 25, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 

Irving 2, 4, 12 

Kingsville 7 

Laredo 7, 11, 17, 28, 38 

Longview 3, 7, 10, 28 

Lubbock 2, 5, 24, 25, 26 

McAllen 7, 8, 28 

Mesquite 3 

Midland 3, 24, 28, 33 

Odessa 3, 24, 28, 33 

Orange 7, 8 

Pasadena 8 

Port Arthur 8, 9, 28, 29, 30 

San Angelo 5, 10, 24, 28 

San Antonio 6, 7, 8, 24, 25, 28, 30, 33, 
38 

Temple 6, 10, 24 

Texarkana 3, 7, 9, 14, 25, 28 

Texas City 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 21 

Tyler 7, 14, 28 

Victoria 7, 8, 28 

Waco 6, 7, 8, 14, 24, 25 

Wichita Falls 2, 6, 24, 25 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Abilene & Southern Ry. (T&P Lines), 
Texas & Pacific Bldg., Dallas 2. 


2. Fort Worth & Denver Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


3. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 
Bldg., Dallas 2. 


4. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 


5. Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry., Ama- 
rillo. 

6. Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. of Tex- 
as, Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


8. Southern Pacific Lines, 
Pacific Bldg., Houston 1. 


9. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


10. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., P.O. 
Box 629, Galveston. 


11. Texas Mexican Ry., Laredo. 


12. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


13. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. (KCS 
Lines), 114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

14. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

15. Chihuahua-Pacific Ry., Apartado 
Postal No. 46, Edificio America, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

16. El Paso Southern Ry., 416 No. Stan- 
ton St., El Paso. 

17. National Rys. of Mexico, Bolivar 19, 
Mexico, D. F. 

18. Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
R.R., P.O. Box 28, Galveston. 

19. Galveston Wharves, P.O. Box 328, 
Galveston. 

20. Houston Belt & Terminal Ry., 


21. Texas City Terminal Ry., P.O. Box 
591, Texas City. 


Southern 


West South Central States—TEXAS 


AIRLINES (D2) 

24. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

25. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas. 

26. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth. 

27. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

28. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17. 

29. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

30. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

31. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 

32. Air Taxi: 

Mustang Aviation, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas. 

33. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

34. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

35. KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Hous- 
ton International Airport, Houston. 

36. Aviatica Guatemalan International 
Airline, 1813 Esperon Bldg., Hous- 
ton. 

37. Lone Star Airlines, Love Field, Dal- 
las. 


38. Mexicana~-CMA, Hotel Gunter, San 
Antonio. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
2110 Girard Trust Bldg., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Port Terminal R. R. Assn., 
P.O. Box 1201, Houston 1. 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. 
Co., 906 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Texas & New Orleans R. R., 
Southern Pacific Bldg., Houston 1. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
Barge Service Corp., P.O. Box 888, 
Houston 1. 
Lone Star Package Car Co., 1108 
Jackson St., Dallas. 
Texas Frt. Co., Inc., 218 Fannin St., 
Houston. 
Texas Shippers Assn., Inc., 630 Gibbs 
Bldg., San Antonio. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 59 Class I and 118 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: Subject to combination 
limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 


Meacham 








P ae 


bags esses 


Eyeing 2 
new plant site? 


The Texas Power & Light 
Company invites expanding in- 
dustry, large or small, to make 
use of the services of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and experi- 
enced in serving officers and 
executives of industrial corpo- 
rations. Without obligation, your 
particular location problems will 
be carefully and thoroughly 
analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts 
pertaining to manpower, materi- 
als, resources, finance and other 
important factors in Texas. 


Write, wire or call J. D. 
Eppright, Director, Industrial 
Development Division, Texas 
Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Inquiries held 
in strict confidence. 


Booklet detailing plant location services 
sent on request. 


TEXAS 
POWER 


& LIGHT 
COMPANY 
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Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—low 
pressure tires; 8,000 pounds— 
high pressure tires. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
tires; 16,000 pounds—high pres- 
sure tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds 
—low pressure tire; 600 pounds 
—high pressure tire. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Houston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,111 

New Orleans, La.—366 

New York, N. Y.—1,675 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,969 


WATER CARRIERS (D6) 


Dixie Carriers Inc., 606 Montrose Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Houston. 
Service: Intracoastal Waterway from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Gulf-Canal Lines Inc., 6901 Ave. V, P.O. 
Box 9128, Houston 11. 
Service: Houston, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, to New Orleans, La., Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Intracoastal Waterway. 

Sioux City & New Orleans Barge Lines, 
Inc., 6705 Navigation, Houston 1. 
Service: Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
and Mississippi River System. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 12; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 4. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 8,753,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
814,000; 1961—599,545; 1962—676,150; 
1963—360,000. Total—2,449,695. 


4. ENERGY SALES.AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—20,294,000,000 KWH, $282,- 
868,000; Residential and Other—11,- 
053,000,000 KWH, $270,353,000; Total 
Electric Utility Industry—31,347,000,- 
000 KWH, $553,221,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
20,802. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 391,000; 
Utilities, 390,000. Undeveloped—1,512,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 92; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 886. 
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8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 120,475,- 
783 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—206,500; Residential and 
Other—1,967,000; Total gas customers— 
2,173,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—9,715.4 mil- 
lions of therms, $193,638,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—2,287.9 millions of 
therms, $136,990,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—12,003.3 millions of therms; 
$330,628,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—5,178 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—940,166,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Abilene—le, 2g 
Amarillo—3e, 4g 
Arlington—1lle, 2g 
Austin—Se, 6g 
Baytown—7e, 8g 
Beaumont—9e, 10g 
Big Spring—1le, 4g 
Brownsville—12e, 13g 
Bryan—14e, 2g 
Corpus Christi—15e, 8g, 16g 
Dallas—17e, 2g 
Denton—19e, 2g 

El Paso—20e, 6g, 21g 
Fort Worth—1le, 2g 
Galveston—7e, 6g 
Garland—18e, 2g 
Grand Prairie—1le, 2g 
Harlingen—15e, 13g 
Houston—7e, 8g, 10g, 22g 
Irving—18e, 2g 
Kingsville—15e, 8g 
Laredo—1S5e, 10g 
Longview—23e, 10g 
Lubbock—3e, 24e, 4g 
McAllen—15e, 13g 
Mesquite—2g 
Midland—1le, 4g 
Odessa—lle, 4g 
Orange—9e, 10g 
Pasadena—7e, 8g, 10g 
Port Arthur—9e, 6g 
San Angelo—le, 2g 
San Antonio—25eg 
Temple—18e, 2g 
Texarkana—23e, 26g 
Texas City—27e, 8g 
Tyler—18e, 28g 
Victoria—15e, 8g 
Waco—18e, 2g 
Wichita Falls—1le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. West Texas Utilities Co. 
Third & Cypress Sts., Abilene 
2. Lone Star Gas Co. 
301 S. Harwood St., Dallas 1 
3. Southwestern Pub. Service Co. 
Third & Polk Sts., Amarillo 
4. Pioneer Natural Gas Co. 
301 Taylor St., Amarillo 





5. Austin Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Austin 

6. Southern Union Gas Co. 
Burt Bldg., Dallas 

7. Houston Lighting and Power Co. 
900 Fannin St., Houston 2 

8. Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
Petroleum Bldg., Box 1188, Houston 
1 


9. Gulf States Utilities Co. 
362 Liberty Ave., Beaumont 
10. United Gas Corp., Texas Distribu- 
tion Division, P.O. Box 2628 
United Gas Bldg., Houston 
11. Texas Elec. Service Co. 
406 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth 
12. Brownsville Water and Light Dept. 
City Hall, Brownsville 
13. Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. 
355 W. Elizabeth St., Brownsville 
14. City of Bryan 
Bryan 
15. Central Power and Light Co. 
120 N. Chaparral St., Corpus Christi 
16. Corpus Christi Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
City Hall P. O. 1622, Corpus Christi 
17. Dallas Power and Light Co. 
1506 Commerce St., Dallas 
18. Texas Power and Light Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Bidg., Dallas 
19. Denton Water, Light and Sewer 
Dept. 
221 N. Elm St., Denton 
20. El Paso Elec. Co. 
215 N. Stanton St., El Paso 
21. Western Gas Service Co. 
P. O. Box 5306, El Paso 
22. City of Houston 
City Hall, Houston 
23. Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
428 Travis St., Shreveport, La. 
24. City of Lubbock 
Lubbock 
25. San Antonio Pub. Service Bd. 
145 Navarro St., San Antonio 
26. Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, La. 
27. Community Pub. Service Co. 
408 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth 9 
28. Tyler Gas Service Co. 
Tyler 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX. COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


093 


Initial Taxes $ 32,648 J 
59,956,985 7.610 


Franchise Tax 














Property Tax 37,586,678 4.771 
Hotel Occupancy 

Tax 2,225,246 -282 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 36,343,237 4.613 
Gasoline Tax 185,. "307, 145 23.521 
Motor Vehicle Tax 86, 33: 8, 596 10.959 
Severance Tax 122 351, 7394 15.594 

Natural Gas Tax 52, 232, 858 6.63 

Sulphur Tax 4,005,165 508 

Cement Tax 2,279,361 -289 
Chain Store Tax 2,737,228 .347 
Cigarette Tax 86, *400, 674 10.967 

Misc. Excise Taxes 7,251,142 -920 
Motor Vehicle 

Sales or Use 27,303,365 3.465 
Public Utilities Tax 18,507,130 2.349 
Insurance Tax 33,190,019 4.213 
Inheritance Tax 12,607,986 1.600 

Poll Tax 2,827,695 359 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 42,097,101 

Total $787,859,850* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
466; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—523. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $12,984.1; DEPOSITS, $11,- 
619.4. (G1) 


Texas is in Federal Reserve District No. 
11. (G2) “Offices,” “agencies,” or “sta- 
tions” for limited purposes, as distin- 
guished from “branches,” permitted un- 
der certain circumstances. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DAL- 
LAS, 1401 Main St., Dallas, Robert H. 
Stewart III, Pres., (000’s) Capital $26,- 
000, Surplus $34,000, Deposits $806,426. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AT 
DALLAS, P. O. Box 5415, Dallas 22, 
Milton F. Brown, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$15,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits 
$345,625. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS, Pacific at Ervay St., Dallas 22, 
James W. Aston, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$47,333, Surplus $54,667, Deposits 
$913,072. 


TEXAS BANK & TRUST CO., Main & 
Lamar Sts., Dallas 22, C. B. Peterson, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$3,000, Deposits $93,442. 


EL PASO NATIONAL BANK, Texas at 
Stanton, El Paso, Sam D. Young, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,500, Surplus $4,500, 
Deposits $118,715. 


STATE NATIONAL BANK OF EL 
PASO, San Antonio and Oregon, El 
Paso, George G. Matkin, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$122,136. 


West South Central States—TEXAS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
WORTH, 711 Houston St., Fort Worth 
2, Murray Kyger, Pres. (000’s) Capital 
$8,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits $241,- 
296. 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK, 
800 Main St., Fort Worth 2, Lewis H. 
Bond, Pres., (000’s) Capital $9,350, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $279,926. 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Houston, 


Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Sur- 
plus $5,000, Deposits $160,613. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 


1958— 

Short tons 
(unless 

otherwise 
stated) 





Mineral Value 
(thousands) 


Cement (thou. 376- 
































Thi, DUR ssn scan 25,875 $79,756 
P. O. Box 2629, Houston, A. G. Mc- Clays (thou.)....... 3,720 * 
Neese, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $15,625, Geta Memes oo iece.  -2essus 100 
Surplus $15,625, Deposits $378,509. Gypsum (thou.)..... 4,120 
Helium liom (chow. cu. ft.) satan 4,807 
FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF = ore (usable) 
HOUSTON, 921 Main St., Houston 1, pose long tons ‘ 
J. A. Elkins, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital L ~ nl etal aes 
$27,500, Surplus $27,500, Deposits Lime @ a ee 
$660,405. Ci Sees cs. aes 5,178,073 517,807 
Natural- liquids: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE Noto mene nia 
OF HOUSTON, 712 Main St., Houston cycle products 
2, Marvin K. Collie, Pres., (000’s) Capi- (thou. gal.)....... 2,871,589 204,501 
tal $11,000, Surplus $14,000, Deposits LP-gases (thou. 
$373,227. ae io Sai PAE 3,786,575 151,896 
Petroleum (crude) 
TEXAS NATIONAL BANK OF HOUS- _, (thou. 42-gal. bbis.). 940,706 2,873,988 
° Salt (common) (thou.) 3,843 15,115 
TON, 1300 Main St., Houston 2, J. W. 
. . Sand & gravel (thou.) 32,871 30,808 
McLean, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,000, Sodium sulfate...... * * 
Surplus $12,000, Deposits $249,452. Stone (thou.)....... 36,076 40,912 
Sulfur (Frasch-pro- 
ALAMO NATIONAL BANK, 306 W. cess) (thou. long 
Commerce, San Antonio 6, Clyde F. pS ERE RT a 2,616 61,621 
Shannon, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,750, = & vp seca A 4 pearl 168 
: ue of items that canno 
Surplus $3,750, Deposits $99,610. disclosed: native asphalt, bro- 
FROST NATIONAL BANK, 101 Main —"™ine, clay (fuller’s earth), coal 
Plaza. San Antonio 6, T. C. Frost, P (lignite), feldspar, graphite, 
BZA, SOR AMON ©, 5. \~ STOR, ETS, magnesium chloride (for metal), 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $7,800, magnesium compounds (except 
Deposits $186,528. for metal), mercury, pumice, 
uranium ore, and values indi- 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, cated by footnote*........... 50,635 
430 Soledad, San Antonio. 6, F. M. Totel- Temas. oo iva bcs 4,038,656 
CLIMATE 
Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise © 
January July to Sunset e = Temperature 
= 5 
STATION = gE ¢ aa hee. : 2 8 
= £ ¢€ $28 Se ota 23 
eS a ee ee i a ae 
: = £ ee ee Fae eee oe 
Po = S$ 2 t£ te -242 8 22 ee 
Abilene 1759 55 31 4 #8671 64 152 116 65 1 64111 * 
Amarillo 3590 48 (21 91 63 56 160 7 4 23 72111 1 
Austin 615 59 4 8673 68 120 128 83 * 21113 18 * 
Big Spring ’52 2569 55 33 94 «= 70 64 175 81 54 1 11110 65 * 
Brownsville 16 69 51 92 «75 73 97 130 70 0 24115 1 0 
Corpus Christi 41 66 47 a.” ¥ 71 115 132 74 * 24 100 0 
Dallas 476 55 36 95 75 143 126 81 1 7102 33 0 
Del Rio ’56 1091 62 41 93 «76 69 153 61 * 118 14 0 
El Paso 3920 55 30 93 «69 63 194 73 44 1 14102 51 * 
Ft. Worth Meacham ’52 688 54 35 95 8674 65 139 122 84 1 10 97 34 * 
Ft.Worth A.Carter 544 54 35 95 74 66 152 116 78 * 12110 2 * 
Galveston (U) (57) 7 59 49 7 70 143 98 98 * 20 13 4 0 
Galvestont 5 60 48 a 70 111 134 0 30 35 2 * 
Houston (U) 41 61 45 92 «75 70 96 146 103 * 16 89 6 * 
Houston 50 62 44 92 «72 ee as es - 
Laredo 500 68 46 99 «75 74 127 122 58 * 13171 40 
Lubbock 3243 51 25 92 «66 59 173 92 58 3 13 88103 * 
Midland 2854 56 31 94 ~=—s«69 64 172 99 47 1 14111 58 * 
Palestine (U) ’52 491 57 39 92 73 66 132 110 94 1 12 73 22 * 
Port Arthur (U) ’52 5 60 46 90 76 69 125 116 108 * 20 56 6 0 
Port Arthur 16 61 44 90 8672 68 89 145 106 * 40 82 10 0 
San Angelo 1903 57 37 04 = o71 66 164 106 51 * 6112 42 0 
San Antonio 792 60 40 9% 73 68 111 138 78 * 23118 18 * 
Victoria 110 64 92 «76 71 98 143 89 * 26116 9 O 
Waco 500 57 37 95 74 67 132 130 78 * 13109 27 * 
Wichita Falls 1020 51 29 72 63 163 106 1 12107 60 * 


U: Urban site. “Less than 44. January, July per Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 
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ARIZONA 


Bernard M. Mergen, Director, Arizona Development Board, 1521 West Jefferson 


Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


STATE LAND AREA (6th) 113,575 Sq. Mi. 











STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (35th) 1,302,- 
161; (1950 749,587). Percent of change 73.7. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 

Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Mesa 33,772 (16.7) 

*(1) Phoenix 439,170 (106.8) 

*(2) Tucson 212,892 (45.4) 

* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

title city. 





PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


There are three physiographic regions in Arizona: first, the Colo- 
rado plateau, some 45,000 sq. mi. in area, in the northern part 
of the state; next, a broad zone of compacted mountain ranges 
with a southern limit of similar trend; and lastly a region of desert 
plains, occupying the southwestern quarter of the state. Separating 
the plateau from the mountain region is an abrupt transition slope, 








crossing the entire state. The southeastern corner of Arizona is a 


Solid black counties—Standard Met- region of greatly eroded ranges and gently sloping valleys. 


ropolitan Statistical Areas. 


Dotted 


line indicates SMSA boundary. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix 


ADRIAN V. K. BABCOCK, Director, Area 
se & Dept. pt me Public Service Co., 
P 

as 9 re FOURNIER, Project Sls. Mgr., 

on Const. Co., —, 4066. 

RODER HARRELL, Asst. . P., Valley 
National’ Bank, Drawer 71. 

G. P. Supervisor, poe De- 
velopment, Salt River TSroject. P. O. Box 


1 
STANLEY R. THOMAS, 4008 E. Avalon 
Dr. 








Prescott 


BYRON E. HARGROVE, Prescott Founda- 
tion For Industrial Dev., P.O. Box 1147. 


Tucson 


DAVID M. BATAVIA, General Manager, 
Batavia Realty & Insurance Co., P. O. 
Box 2448. 

K. G. DIXON, Exec. Dir., Tucson Ind. Dev. 
Board, Suite 405, Arizona Land Title ee 

MICHAEL HALLWARD, Community & In 
Dev. Consultant, 135 Camino Espanol. 

ye W. WILSON, Assoc. Professor 
Bus. Administration, Uniyersitv of Arizona 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 





1958 1954 


All Value added Value 

f by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Payroll | Unadjusted new number |unadjusted 


($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
ARIZONA, TOTAL : 215,922 359,742 26,718 26,269 192,497 


Food & kindred products a 51,445 3,338 4,523 
Apparel & related products 8,172 175 


Lumber & wood ; 16,148 by 2,647 
; 4,000 337 


2,944 

Printing & publishing 26,135 2, 393 2,196 
Chemicals & products 004 10. "348 673 1,333 
Stone, clay & glass products 2,104 x 24,787 2,286 1,005 
Primary metal industries x 43,351 4,393 
Fabricated metal products " 13,171 765 1,150 
Machinery, except electrical »795 . 16,232 3,552 1,328 
Transportation equipment ‘ 67, 116,004 909 5,881 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance) 5 4,996 556 336 
Administrative & auxiliary y owas pcasaki 120 



































. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE = aprzona 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 Phoenix 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
ARIZONA 99.60 99:20 97.84 ARIZONA 
Phoenix 100.25 98.95 102.09 Phoenix 
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Curious abouf our climate — 
business, political or the 
weather? We’re prepared to 
discuss them all .. . things to 
do... community facilities 
... or whatever might inter- 
est you. 


We serve over 200 communi- 
ties in 10 of Arizona’s 14 
counties. Use our “package” 
service without obligation. 
Contact A. V. K. Babcock, 
Mgr., Area Development 
Dept., Box 2591, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Phone: AL 8-8761. 


ex ARIZONA 
> Public 


Service 


COMPANY 











PLANT LOCATION 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). 
See page 327 for explanatory notes. 


Labor Grades——— 
5 10 13 
Flagstaff (5/60) $2.15 $2.63 $2.92 
Phoenix (5/60) 2.14 2.85 3.27 
Tucson (5/60) 2.23 2.79 3:33 





5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
ARIZONA 333.7 326.2 303.8 
Phoenix 181.7 177.2 166.7 
Tucson 68.5 66.0 65.5 

6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

ARIZONA 47.6 47.2 44.9 
Phoenix 32.5 32.2 29.4 
Tucson 8.1 8.1 9.0 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 
S 
Phoenix Phoenix Phoenix 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 
None None None 


9. (a2) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
ARIZONA 10.0 8.3 7.6 
Phoenix 5.9 5.0 3.3 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
ARIZONA 4.6 3.8 3.7 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 7,575 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 2,449 1,696 753 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 507 361 146 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) y 9 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Mesa 2 
Phoenix 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Tucson 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


3. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

6. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. Western Airlines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

8. Air Taxi: 

Mercury Flying Service, Inc., Sky 
Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Tucson 
Municipal Airport, Tucson. 

9. Apache Airlines, Tucson Municipal 
Airport, Tucson. 

10. Continental Air Lines, P. O. Box 

9063, Denver 16, Colorado. 

11. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 4 Class I and 12 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 

Combination: 65 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Phoenix to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,792 

New Orleans, La.—1,544 

New York, N. Y.—2,522 

San Francisco, Calif.—792 


sessconscpana 


ORK WITH QUALIFIED INDUS- 











IONS—your business with them” 
ay be conducted anonymously 
nd will be kept in complete con-:. 
_ fidence. : 




























POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 1; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,968,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 


TION, 1960-1961 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
295,000; 1961—163,200. Total—458,- 
200. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,211,000,000 KWH, $48,- 
795,000; Residential and Other—1,953,- 
000,000 KWH, $39,324,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—5,164,000,000 
KWH, $88,119,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,166. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 980,000; 
Utilities, 980,000. Undeveloped—3,559,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 12. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 103. 


Mountain States—ARIZONA 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—26,700; Residential and 
Other—252,300; Total gas customers— 
279,000. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—716.9 mil- 
lions of therms, $24,015,000; Residential 
and Other—177.5 millions of therms, 
$16,756,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—894.4 millions of therms; $40,771,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Mesa—leg 
Phoenix—2eg 
Tucson—3eg 


UTILITIES 

1. Mesa Public Utilities Dept. 
59 No. Macdonald St., Mesa 

2. Arizona Public Service Co. 
501 S. Third Ave., Phoenix 

3. Tucson Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. 
35 W. Pennington St., Tucson 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATES: (E5, E7) 

California Electric Power Co.—(e) 

2885 Foothill Blvd. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 








California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(e) 
405 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Citizens Utilities Co.—(eg) 
Ridgeway Center, Stamford, Conn. 

Salt River Project, Agricultural Improve- 
ment & Power Dist.—(e) 

1521 Project Drive, Tempe 

Southern Union Gas Co.—(g) 

Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX consene IN ond AND IN 
RCENTAGES OF T 
cok icc cceatans Gt Ue oie ai 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 
 aocome Taxes $ 600,035 .368 
Income i, Ja 16,663,719 10.204 
Property T: 28,112,115 17.214 
Private Car Companies 361,532 -221 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,800,837 2.327 


Gasoline Tax 23,040,024 14.108 


Fuel Use Tax 1,934,287 1.184 
Motor Vehicle Fees 10,269,537 6.288 
Motor Carrier Tax 3,023,952 1.852 
Cigarette Tax 3,497,415 2.142 
Sales Tax 64,164,160 39.290 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 


(Continued on page 274) 
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Don G. Parlett 

Director, Area Development 
SALT RIVER PROJECT 

P.O. Box 1980 — Alpine 2-9711 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Call 
Collect 


For the latest 
Plant Location 
Information 
about Booming 


ARIZONA! 


You need facts about Arizona to make 
good plant-site decisions — facts about 
population, the labor market, transpor- 
tation, power, water, climate, housing, 
and many more. You can get these 
facts now — and in strictest confidence 
by phoning collect to the Industrial 
Development Department of First 
National Bank of Arizona. 


As Arizona’s oldest bank, our interests 
are deeply rooted in the Industrial 
development of this booming state. As 
one of Arizona’s largest banks, we 
have more than 60 offices statewide 
to provide accurate, up-to-the-minute 
information. 


Our team of researchers will handle 
your inquiry quickly, confidentially. 
Phone, write, or wire — 


Industrial Development Department 
First National Bank of Arizona 

411 N. Central Avenue 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Phone: BR 1-6310 

TWX: PX-169 


NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 


Public Utilities Tax 276,833 
Insurance Companies Tax 3 ,498, 019 
Estate Tax 463,592 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 9,076,214 
Total $163,309,336* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COs.—6 TOTAL RESOURCES 
AND DEPOSITS—ALL BANKS, 12-31- 
59, (000,000’s): RESOURCES, $1,313.9; 
DEPOSITS, $1,193.5. (G1) 


Arizona is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 11 and 12. (G2) State-wide branch 
banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


BANK OF DOUGLAS, 44 W. Monroe 
St., Phoenix, Lloyd A. Bimson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital 3,050, Surplus $5,450, De- 
posits $139,558. Not a member of Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, 411 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 
J. H. Brahm, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,- 
143, Surplus $10,408, Deposits $329,028. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 141 No. 
Central Ave., Phoenix, Carl A. Bimson, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,399, Surplus 
$22,601, Deposits $567,421. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK AND 
TRUST CO., 150 No. Stone Ave., Tuc- 
son 8, Louis J. Felix, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits, 
$116,119. 


CLIMATE @) 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





Mineral 


Beryllium concen- 
trate (gr. wgt.)..... 
Clays (thou.)....... 
Coal (thou.)........ 
Copper (recoverable 
content of ores, etc.) 
Gem stones 
Gold (recoverable 
content of ores, etc.) 
(troy ozs.) 
Gypsum (thou.) 
Lead (recoverable 
content of ores, etc.) 11,890 
Lime (thou.) 126 
Manganese ore (35% 
or more Mn) (gr. 
wet.) 
Manganiferous ore (5 
to 35% Mn)(gr. wet.) 
Mercury (76 Ib. flasks) 
Mica (scrap) 
Molybdenum (con- 
tent of concentrate) 
SS Sree 


142,979 
* 


1,455 
53 


2,320 
* 


Pumice (thou.) ... 401 

Sand & gravel (thou.) 12,208 

Silver (recoverable 
content of ores, etc.) 
(thou. troy ozs.) 

Stone (thou.)....... 

Uranium ore 

Zinc (recoverable 
content of ores, etc.) 


4,685 
1,528 
257,756 


28,532 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: cement, clays (ben- 
tonite), feldspar, fluorspar, ni- 
trogen compounds, petroleum, 
pyrites, vanadium, and values 
indicated by footnote * 


Total Arizona 


11,734 
314,520 


le EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
Page 327 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 





(oF) 


TEMPERATURE 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Doily Maximum 








Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Precip. 0.01°° or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


Daily Minimum 
90°’ and Above 
32° and Below 
Tero and Below 




















Flagstaff 
Phoenix (U) 
Phoenix 
Prescott 
Tucson 
Winslow 
Yuma 

U: Urban site. 


~ 
ao 


oweao: 
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*Less than 4%. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





COLORADO 














































Dwight E. Neill, Director, Resources and Community Development Division, 
1210 Sherman Street, Denver 3, Colorado. 


STATE LAND AREA (8th) 103,922 Sq. Mi. CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (33rd) 1,753,- Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
947; (1950 1,325,089). Percent of change 32.4. in parentheses. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 


(5) Aurora 48,548 (11.4) 
i 
if 





(6) Boulder 37,718 (19.9) 
(1) Colorado Springs 70,194 (45.4) 
: 7 2, UOGAN *(2) Denver 493,887 (415.7) 
Morar acnson \ amen ® eet (4) Englewood 33,398 (16.8) 
(7) Fort Collins 25,027 (14.9) 1 

woncan ; (8) Greeley 26,314 (20.3) | 
GRAN *(3) Pueblo 91,181 (63.6) 

— : WASHINGTON * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 


——— coe : title city. | 
PHYSICAL FEATURES!) 






































| 
: | 
eusert KIT CARSON 
ume Colorado lies at the junction of the Great i 
1 LINCOLN Plains with the Rocky Mountains, to the 
DELTA farms - Cuevenne west of which is a portion of the Colorado 
plateau covering the western quarter of the 
dale eo state. Its eastern third consists of rich, 
unbroken plains. A feature of the state is 
the series of mountain “parks” extending 
sext | prowens from the northern to the southern border, | 
| 
| 





MESA 























SAGUACHE CUSTER 





and lying just east of the continental 
divide. These “parks” are great pla- 
teaus, not all of them level, lying below 
pated eace the barriers of surrounding mountain 
chains. They are fertile and their com- 
bined area is approximately 13,000 sq. mi. 





IVERF 








aLamosa 





COSTILLA 

















e a Thus, Colorado embraces in its area a 
Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical great variety of plains, mountains, and 


Areas. plateaus. 





















































| 
R and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) | 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
LABO OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
1958 1954 Average Weekly Earnings 
All Value added Value = = 5 = 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manitac- COLORADO 99.14 96.87 91.76 
tures, | employees, ture, Denver 100.04 98.09 97.41 
lnsciiteas Payroll | Unadjusted new number junadjusted puiliga iby tina 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) Sent. Au Sent. 
COLORADO, TOTAL......... 78,157 407,026 761,954 45,398 64,446 472,433 COLORADO 408 40.7 406 
Food & kindred products......... 17,598 980,188 168,067 10,016 16,641 120,852 Denver 41.0 40.7 41.1 
jofeeee et et ae a | 
a ee ° P ? , , ’ j 
een: fixtures Mere, seca 1189 5,084 8,116 1382 876 5,194 fn a ve mer 
SESS Rag te « ‘ . , é . 
Printing & publishing eee 7,009 32,891 $3,251 2,679 $,927 39,553 1960 1960 1959 
See & coe o> = Sb 808 4,947 15,063 3,058 "575 9,234 ea ae a ahs 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 4,432 20,600 46,568 3,650 2,787 23,231 ver ° * . 
Fabricated metal products........ 3,548 18,101 29,584 1,553 2°729 «©: 18,243 
Machinery, except electrical... ||. . 5,407 28,259 55,087 3,487 4,523 32,974 
Pecceetianc ip stat Se «i © HSL 4 MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE 
Instruments & related products ys ‘407. ~—=«1,989 3,333 "94 677 3,996 ag piggy 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
: ing Ordnance)........... y i ; 7 2,812 17,572 
PY iam Sy yp ERR i ane oe ae ee, JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD | 
2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL (Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 page 327 for explanatory notes. 
AND 1954 (B1) shee ies 
DENVER SMSA . 5 10 13 
(Consists of Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Denver, and Jefferson Counties, " 
Colorado) Colorado Springs 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 54,166 288,228 550,390 30,840 43,107 320,461 (8/60) $2.01 $2.50 $2.79 
; oducts......... ’ : t ; " i 
ee a a a a 
Be ead “i 8) ’ 
Lumber & w products (Continued on page 276) (2/60) 2.17 2.66 2.95 
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(Continued) 1958 1954 
Value added Value 
All by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
numb Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
umber 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 805 3,667 6,214 123 
Printing & publishing............ 5,198 25,625 40,329 2,088 
Chemicals & products............ 1,583 184 26,359 894 
Petroleum & coal products........ 577 3,452 12,301 2,840 : 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,680 12,172 21,018 1,942} Not Available 
Fabricated metal products........ 3,078 16,070 25,439 1,432 
Machinery, except electrical....... 4,207 21,748 44,690 2,729 
Electrical machinery............. 1,080 5,384 11,862 329 
Instruments & related products... . 369 1,845 3,108 61 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 3,085 16,435 34, _ 314 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,498 11,007 
5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- meniewiens 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR DEVELOPM ENT 


STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
508.9 511.2 488.7 
319.5 320.3 306.8 


COLORADO 
Denver 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED ’- EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

COLORADO 90.5 89.0 77.6 

Denver 66.0 65.6 58.2 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 

B B eS 
Denver Denver Denver 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Pueblo None Pueblo 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

COLORADO 9.5 6.6 7.2 
Denver 4.1 3.3 2.7 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
COLORADO 2.9 2.0 2.3 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 12,879 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 

Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 5,235 3,472 1,763 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 1,306 966 340 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 134 111 23 
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1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 

WM. E. CARRAWAY, Dir. Of Ind. Dev., 
Colorado a Foundation & Colo- 
rado Springs ber Of Commerce, 112 
E. Pikes Peak. 

Denver 


EARLE L. BEARDSLEY, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
The Denver-Rio Grande Western R. R. Co., 
1531 Stout St., P. O. Box 5482. 

CARL BERG, intiusteial” "Consultant, Suite 
641, pa Bldg. 

R. S. OWN, Director, Industrial & Busi- 
ness goo Denver Chamber Of 
Commerce, 1301 het ay St. 

DWIGHT E. NEILL, Dir., Resources & Com- 
munity Dev., Dept. of sg eee State 
of Colo., 1210 Sherman St. 

M. GORDON PARKER, biz. Area Dev., 
Public Service Co. of Colo., 900 15th St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boulder 3, 6 

Colorado Springs 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 15 

Denver 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16 

Englewood 1. 4 

Fort Collins 3, 6 

Greeley 3, 6 

Pueblo 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Colorado & Southern Ry., C. A. 
Johnson Bldg., Denver 2. 

4. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17. 

5. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





AIRLINES (D2) 

8. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas. 

9. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

10. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Field, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 16. 

11. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7. 

12. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

13. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

15. Eastern Airlines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 


16. Aspen Airways, Box 278, Aspen. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 
Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co., 
Continental Oil Bldg., Denver 2. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 16 Class I and 28 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches; certain high- 
ways: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: 3 units. 
Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tire: 9,000 pounds. High 
pressure pneumatic, solid rubber, 
or cushion tire: 8,000 pounds. 
Axle: Low pressure pneumatic tires: 
18,000 pounds. High pressure 
pneumatic, solid rubber, or cush- 
ion tires, 16,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: Pneumatic 
tires: not specified. Steel tires: 
500 pounds per inch of cross- 
sectional width. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Denver to: 
Chicago, Ill.—1,028 
New Orleans, La.—1,310 
New York, N. Y.—1,791 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,276 
(Continued on page 278) 


PLEASE 


ention PLANT LOCATION when 
ontacting our advertisers. 


olunteer your opinion of the book 
jwhen meeting with industrial devel- 
Jopment organizations. 














Mountain States—COLORADO 


... CENSUS-PROVEN OUTSTANDING 
NEW INDUSTRIAL MARKET 





Census-proven one of the fastest growing states in 
the nation ...survey-proven one of the outstanding 
new industrial markets...Colorado offers new in- 
dustry Profits with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportunities await- 
ing your company in Colorado. “Site-See” Industrial 
Colorado now... right at your desk. 





SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 


Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with up-to-the-minute data on 
Colorado’s industrial sites, assets, opportunities and weekend 
vacation wonderlands. All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
27 STATE CAPITOL * DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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THE BIG 
PLUS FACTOR 
IN COLORADO" 


There’s everything you could want 
in Colorado. A rapidly expanding 
market... an eager, efficient la- 
bor supply... direct transporta- 
tion access .. . countless natural 
resources... and, plenty of room 
to grow. 


But, there’s another benefit 
here, too. And that’s an atmos- 
MICROM INET LING mas 


Sparkling mile high air, warmed 
by a brilliant sun that continues 
OMTINIGROI-LIOM- LIM COMMON: TILe 
stay. No rat-race here. Just the 
Opportunity to see your business 
grow and to be able to enjoy it. 


Prime plant locations in the 
State are served, and served well 
by Public Service Company of 
Colorado, the state’s largest sup- 
plier of abundant quantities of 
electric power and natural gas. 
We invite you to find out more 
about Colorado. All inquiries will 
receive prompt, personal and 
confidential attention. Address: 


M. Gordon Parker 

Director, Area Development 

Public Service Company of Colorado 
P.O. Box 840 

Denver 1, Colorado 


€D 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 








PLANT LOCATION 
(Continued) 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE: 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 7; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,233,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
44,000: 1962—44,000. Total—88,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,365,000,000 KWH, $42,- 
597,000; Residential and Other—1,872,- 
000,000 KWH, $49,993,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—4,237,000,000 
KWH, $92,590,000. 


5.CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
2,235. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 248,000; 
Utilities, 247,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—1,801,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 16; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 111. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 2,496,159 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—43,500; Residential and 
Other—328,700; Total gas customers— 
372,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—1,003.9 mil- 
lions of therms, $34,215,000; Residential 
and Other—530.0 millions of therms, 
$36,949,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,533.9 millions of therms, $71,164,- 
000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,974,000 
short tons; natural gas—82 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—48,736,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Aurora—leg 

Boulder—leg 

Colorado Springs—2eg, leg 
Denver—leg 

Englewood—3e, 1g 

Fort Collins—6e, 1g 

Greeley—7e, 8g 

Pueblo—4e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Public Service Co. of Colo. 
900 15th St., Denver 


2. Colo. Springs Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
18 S. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs 


3. Colo. Central Power Co. 

3470 So. Broadway, Englewood 
4. Southern Colo. Power Co. 

115 W. Second St., Pueblo 


5. Pueblo Gas & Fuel Co. 
210 W. 8th St., Pueblo 

6. Ft. Collins Lt. & Power Dept. 
Ft. Collins 

7. Home Light & Power Co. 
810 Ninth St., Greeley 

8. Greeley Gas Co. 
1930 Sherman St., Denver 3 


OTHER MAJOR UTLITIES SERVING 
STATE: (ES, E7) 


Citizens Utility Co.—(g) 
Ridgeway Center, Stamford, Conn. 


Southern Union Gas Co.—_(g) 
Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Western Colorado Power Co., Subsidiary 
of Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX coun IN DOLLARS AND IN 
RCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 1,049,515 -550 
Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 45,265,009 23.747 
Property Tax 10, 495, 319 5.506 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 6,709,791 3.520 
Gasoline Tax 37,315,324 
Severance Tax 2,670,482 1.401 
9,276,066 4.866 
7,750,327 4.066 
47,151,936 
3,053,164 
33,487 .018 


Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 
Sales Tax 

Use Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 


Tax P 7920, 000 2.581 
Inheritance Tax 493 3.247 
Estate Tax suttindiad int " Taheritance > 
Gift Tax 48,501 -2 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 5,486,391 

Total $190,616,980* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


PLANT LOCATION 


"the primary source book used b 
4 out of 5 industrial site seekers 














FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—85. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,082.6; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
905.2. (G1) 


Colorado is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (G2) Branch banking prohibited. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO., 15th 
and Arapahoe, Denver 17, Max G. 
Brooks, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $2,400, Deposits $124,706. 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, 17th 
& Champa, Denver 2, Merriam B. Ber- 
ger, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,250, Surplus 
$4,250, Deposits $147,474. 


DENVER UNITED STATES NATION- 
AL BANK, 17th & Broadway, Denver 
17, Roger D. Knight, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $8,000, Surplus $10,000, Depos- 
its $258,423. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DEN- 
VER, 621 17th St., Denver 17, E. H. 
Adams, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,500, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $299,338. 


Mountain States—COLORADO 
RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958- 
tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
(at, Was soa sais » 134 $58 
Clays (thou.)....... 448 1,111 
Coal: (G0). voices’ 2,974 19,305 
Columbium-tantalum 
concentrate (Ibs.).. . 2,280 7 
Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 4,193 2,206 
Feldspar (long tons). 34,648 237 
Coe MS on Ses oh Si 38 
Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 
OES. cio es 79,539 2,784 
Gypsum (thou.)..... 103 341 


Iron ore (usable) 
(thou. long tons, 
GPs WEG ss Gece ins * * 
Lead (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 
Lime (thou.)........ 
Manganese ore (35% 
or more Mn) (gr. 
WR co. oc aie ti os 210 17 


14,112 3,302 
* * 


CMOS... bs BAS: 387 6 
Molybdenum (thou. 
WOOD css scnitee> oe ag * 
Natural gas (mill. 
n> a 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline 
(thou. gals.)...... 
LP-gases (thou. 
Sy Gipietiagh apse, wares 


82,464 8,659 


49,505 3,410 


68,027 3,343 


WR SS SS. ceaesws 7,143 41 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 48,309 144,444 
Pumice (thou. long 

CO Sk. Soak es 34 65 
Dy i Oa aoe: 67 359 
Rare-earth metals 

concentrates....... 650 35 
Salt (thou.)......... ® * 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 20,626 17,842 
Silver (recov. content 

of ores, etc.) (thou. 

ON OER asses es 2,056 1,860 
Stone (thou.)....... 2,930 4,943 
Tungsten concentrate 

60% WO; basis. ... ° a 
Uranium ore........ 939,706 22,486 
Vanadium (thou. Ibs.) »791 ° 
Zinc (recov. content 

of ores, etc.)....... 37,132 7,575 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: carbon dioxide, cem- 
ent, fluorspar, perlite and values 
indicated by footnote * 


Total Colorado 


62,855 
305,284 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


ee 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 20,834,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 25,394, softwood 
23,777, hardwood 1,617; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 241, softwood 224, 
hardwood 17, Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 145, softwood 142, hardwood 3. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,037, softwood 
7,470, hardwood 567. 








COLORADO 


SPRINGS 
WANTS 
YOU 


COOPERATIVE BUSINESS LEADERS 
HIGH QUALITY HAPPY LABOR 


HIGH PRODUCTIVITY 


RECREATION UNLIMITED 
NORTH AMERICAN AIR DEFENSE 
HEADQUARTERS 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Industrial Brochure Will Be Sent on Request 


150,000 HAPPY PEOPLE ENCOURAGE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR CITY 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


COLORADO SPRINGS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
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Louise Shadduck, Secretary, Idaho Department of Commerce and Development, 
434, State House, Boise, Idaho. 


STATE LAND AREA (13th) 82,769 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (42nd) 667,191; 
(1950 588,637). Percent of change 13.3. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Boise 
(3) Idaho Falls 
(2) Pocatello 


FREMONT 








LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 

All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, | employees, ture, 
numbe Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 

u r 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
SE We lite ones cwcsenss 27,601 127,714 246,279 18,128 23,282 178,980 
Food & kindred products......... 7,856 28,191 72,311 6,820 6,139 46,331 
Lumber & wood products......... 10,287 47,342 70,048 6,036 11,590 83,049 
Printing & publishing............ 1,321 5,865 10,478 378 966 6,777 
Chemicals & products............ 2,55 15,994 42,123 597 859 12,783 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 959 4,237 9,408 750 472 2,923 
Fabricated metal products........ 567 2,980 3,022 185 409 1,637 
Machinery, except electrical....... 846 5,973 8,315 524 222 1,408 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(Including Ordnance)........... 405 1,203 2,159 165 271 1,167 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 303 1,879 Bie ai 173 Paes 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
IDAHO 90.68 93.32 92.38 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
IDAHO 39.6 40.4 41.8 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
IDAHO 2.29 2.31 2.21 
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4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 





LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 





Boise-Mountain 
Home 


(7/60) $2.15 $2.56 $2.80 






EXPLANATORY NOTES | 
Page 327 


34,481 (34.3) 
33,161 (19.2) 
28,534 (26.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


Idaho lies entirely on the western watershed of the Rocky 


iinscitiinen Mountains. Its boundaries embrace mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
and wilderness areas. The Snake is an outstanding example of Idaho’s 

rivers. While for hundreds of miles it flows through canyons as much 

tee as thousands of feet below the plains above, the falls and rapids 

‘ along its course present a tremendous water-power potential. Border- 

a= ee ing the Snake is a belt of plains 50 to 75 mi. wide which, through 


irrigation, is now Idaho’s chief agricultural region. Though the state 
is primarily mountainous, the valleys between are broad and fertile. 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

IDAHO 161.9 160.3 163.6 
Boise 25.7 25.5 25.3 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

IDAHO 32.0 32.0 34.4 
Boise 2.5 2.6 2.7 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
IDAHO 6.7 3.7 4.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

IDAHO 5.9 3.2 3.8 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 











10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 6,934 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & ist 
Professional 1,162 828 334 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 149 120 29 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 

IDAHO 

Boise 

HOWARD D. BESSIRE, Exec. Vice Pres., 
Idaho-Eastern Oregon Dev. Council, 301 
oy Bld 


Sg. 
ND C. MAYER, Director, Industrial 
eaatatsie Idaho Power Co., 1220 Idaho 


ROGER B. McGINNIS, General Manager, 
Boise Chamber of Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boise 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
Idaho Falls 1, 3, 4, 5, 7 
Pocatello 1, 3, 4, 5 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


2. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

3. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 

4. Air Taxi: 

Idaho Aircraft Co., Municipal Air- 
port, Boise. 

Idaho Aviation Center, Inc., Fan- 
ning Field, Idaho Falls. 

Gate City Flying Service, Phillips 
Field, Pocatello. 

5. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

6. Continental Air Lines, P.O. Box 
9036, Denver 16, Colorado. 

7. Frontier Air Lines, Stapleton Air 
Field, Denver, Colorado. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (D9) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 
175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Mountain States—IDAHO 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
176 E. Sth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Spokane International R.R. Co., 
Box 2147, Spokane 10, Wash. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There is 1 Class I and 3 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 14 feet. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Vehicle and semitrailer: 60 feet. 
Other combination: 65 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; or a combination 
of three units, two of which must 
comprise a tractor-semitrailer com- 
bination. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 

Lafferty Transportation Co., Coeur 
d’Alene. 
Service: Grand Coulee Dam Reservoir, 
Columbia River. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Boise to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,772 

New Orleans, La.—2,187 

New York, N. Y.—2,585 

San Francisco, Calif.—767 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; federal projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,506,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,444,000,000 KWH, $28,- 
212,000; Residential and Other—1,509,- 
000,000 KWH, $22,933,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—4,953,000,000 
KWH, $51,145,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
5,193. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 


Developed—Total capacity, 1,163,000; 
Utilities, 1,163,000. Undeveloped— 
8,957,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 2. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 46. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—3,900; Residential and 
Other—13,600; Total gas customers— 
17,500. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—186.0 mil- 
lions of therms, $7,770,000; Residential 
and Other—15.2 millions of therms, $1,- 
861,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
201.2 millions of therms; $9,631,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Boise—le, 2g 
Idaho Falls—3e, 2g 
Pocatello—le, 2g 


gg ey 
1. Idaho Power Co. 
1220 Idaho St., Boise 
2. Intermountain Gas Co. 
905 Main St., Boise City 
3. Idaho Falls Elec. Light Dept. 
308 “C” St., Idaho Falls 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATES: (E5, E7) 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(e) 

405 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Citizens Utilities Co.—(e) 

Ridgeway Center, Stamford, Conn. 
Montana Power Co.—(e) 

40 E. Broadway, Butte, Mont. 

Pacific Power and Light Co.—(e) 

920 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
Utah Power and Light Co.—(e) 

1407 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 
10, Utah 

Washington Water Power Co.—(e) 

1411 E. Mission, Spokane, Washington 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 92,897 -137 
Franchise Tax 428,376 628 
Income Tax 25,972,652 38.074 
Property Tax 2,572,157 3.772 


Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 2,407,246 3.529 
Gasoline Tax 


~ 680,287 hy $20 
Motor Vehicle Fees 931,123 14.558 
Motor Carrier Fees Included i in Motor Vehicles 
Cigarette Tax 3,248,206 4.762 
leomargarine Tax 522,869 -766 


Public Utilties Tax 1,227,161 1.799 


Insurance Companies 

Tax 2,611,419 3.828 
Inheritance Tax 751,352 1.101 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 5,086,634 

Total $68,215,424" 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
10; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—22. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $698.7; DEPOSITS, $643.6. 
(G1) 


Idaho is in Federal Reserve District No. 
12. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO, 
905 Idaho St., Boise, Ralph J. Comstock, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus 
$5,500, Deposits $205,084. 


IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
10th and Idaho Sts., Boise, Wm. E. 
Irvin, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $229,835. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (GI) 


BANK OF IDAHO, 119 N. 8th St., 
Boise, Joseph Bianco, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $1,350, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $51,- 
521. 


IDAHO BANK & TRUST CO., Arthur 
& Center Sts., Pocatello, R. G. Heming- 
way, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,500, Sur- 
plus $1,000, Deposits $38,361. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H!) 





1958. 
Short tons 
a (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Antimony ore & conc. 
(antimony cont.)... 677 ° 


PLANT LOCATION 


Clays (thous.) ...... 
Cobalt (content of 
conc.) (thous. Ibs.) . 
Columbium-tantalum 
conc. (Ibs.)........ 
Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 
Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 


(thou. long tons)... 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). . 
Mercury (76-lb. flasks) 
Mica: 


Nickel (content of 
ore & concentrate)... 
Phosphate rock 
(thou. long tons). . . 
Pumice (thou.)...... 
Rare-earth metals 
concentrates....... 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 
Silver (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (thou. 
CEE: sic 6505 
Stone (thou.)....... 
Titanium concentrate 
CIID. os aco dee 


CLIMATE ©) 


27 $20 Zinc (recoverable con- 
‘ tent of ores, etc.)... 49,725 10,144 
3,078 Value of items that cannot be 
422.612 * disclosed: barite, cement, fire 
. clay, bentonite, abrasive gar- 
9,846 5,179 net, gem stones, Sypsum, peat, 
uranium ore, zirconium con- 
centrate, and values indicated 
15,896 556 Rae Geobaee FG sk ke css cps 7,108 
TOR BOS, 6 i500 Shea ceksaies 64,456 
. ” * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
53,603 12,543 dividual company confidential data. 
— - FORESTS (H2) 
Be Coaiers Total forest land, 1953, 21,025,000 acres. 
1,968 14 Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
29 P Volume, 1953—total 96,015, softwood 
95,809, hardwood 206; Net Annual 
1,291 5,652 Growth, 1952—total 1,139, softwood 
108 172 1,135, hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,125, softwood 1,124, hard- 
692 * wood 1. Growing stock in millions of 
6,714 6,305 cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 21,246, 
softwood 21,139, hardwood 107; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 354, soft- 
— ~ wood 352, hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 
; ; 1952—total 188, softwood 188, hard- 
2,223 * wood less than one-half million. 


Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
































TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 
Sunrise . 
January July to Sunset as 2 Temperature 
= 5 
4 s 3 
STATION z i § i 5 zs $23 
5 3 6s = a0 $0. o> 
2 a. ae. 3 to Se). es 
$ > a 7 ik | Se eee. Pe 
= ; ee 3 3 me. sis 2 3 - §& 
ry a co a a — v wv ao ww = 4 “-~ 6 
Boise 2842 34 19 90 59 50 124 146 91 8 18 40128 3 
Idaho Falls 46W (R) 4933 27 3 88 50 42 os ~- 68 10 .. 27 213 32 
Idaho Falls 42N (R) 4790 25 Fy 87 48 41 a< ai | Pee ee ok 
Lewiston 1413 37 24 90 60 52 93 192 103 6 19 35101 3 
Pocatello 4444 33. is 89 55 47 113 149 9113 10 32161 9 
on 3949 28 4 89 46 ME. ae abcde 


R: Rural site. 


January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. All the states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


March 31—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial day), 





Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, Guam (a me- 
morial day), Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In California 
from 12 noon to 3 p.m. In Wisconsin from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


May 30—Memorial or Decoration Day. All the States, 
District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Vir- 
gin Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., Ga., Miss., 
N. C., S. C., Tex. (In Florida, memorial day for veterans of 
all wars; in Virginia, Confederate Memorial Day.) 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the states and Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., 
Ga., Hawaii, Idaho, La., Me., Mass., Miss., N. C., Okla., 
R. L, S. C., Tex., Va., Wyo. (In Ark. a memorial day.) 


July 4—Independence Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 4—Labor Day. (First Monday in September.) All 
the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Oct. 12—Columbus Day. All the states and Puerto Rico, 
with the following exceptions—Alaska, D. of C., Hawaii, 
Idaho, Me., Miss., N. C., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Va., Wyo. (It 
is Fraternal Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana, 
North Dakota and Ohio; Landing Day in Wisconsin; in Ar- 
kansas, Iowa and Oregon, a memorial day; in Michigan and 
Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 

Nov. 11—Veterans, or Armistice Day. All the states, 
District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. (In Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 

Nov. 23—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth Thurs- 
day in November.) All states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
(South Carolina and the Virgin Islands also observe Second 
Christmas Day, Dec. 26.) 
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MONTANA 


Thomas J. Collins, Director, Montana State Planning Board, Sam W. | 


Mitchell Building, Helena, Montana. 


STATE LAND AREA (4th) 145,878 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (41st) 674,767; 


(1950 591,024). Percent of change 14.2. 





tio 


"| sas | nam CITIES OVER 25,000 
—+ POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 
Census (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indi- 
cates location of city on map. 


(1) Billings 52,851 (31.8) 
(2) Butte 27,877 (33.2) 
(3) Great Falls 55,357 (39.2) 
+(4) Helena 20,227 (17:5) 








(5) Missoula 27,090 (22.4) 














+ Capital city. 














LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MONTANA 98.89 97.36 95.04 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MONTANA 39.4 39.9 39.6 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


MONTANA 2.51 2.44 2.40 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 





Great Falls 
(10/60) $2.33 $2.69 $2.91 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

MONTANA 168.7 168.2 160.0 

Great Falls 20.5 20.5 19.3 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The Rocky Mountains cross Montana from northwest to southeast, and with their 
spurs and outlying ranges occupy two-fifths of its area in the west and southwest; 
the remaining portion is occupied chiefly by the Great Plains. The latter slope 
from about 4,000 ft. above the sea at the foothills of the mountains to 2,000 ft. 
in the northeast section of the state. Rising from them like islands are a number 
of isolated mountain groups. The valleys of the principal streams are deeply 
eroded, and in their bottom lands contain a black clayey loam, making excellent 
farm lands which can be irrigated. Along the Continental Divide, just south of the 
Canadian border, is Glacier National Park, containing some of the most rugged 
scenery in the U.S. 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 

Alt Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, employees, ture, 
anne Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
MONTANA, TOTAL............ 20,095 93,754 185,632 19,884 18,519 141,234 
Food & kindred products......... 3,951 16,738 38,860 2,068 4,088 31,888 
Lumber & wood products....... me 6,662 29,183 47,748 6,671 6,192 40,751 
Printing & publishing............ 1,774 8,185 12,741 1,348 1,553 9,912 
Chemicals & products............ 919 4,560 8,875 901 837 F 

Stone, clay & glass products....... 699 3,138 8,029 685 499 5,937 
Fabricated metal products........ 317 1,557 2,174 149 200 1,137 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 122 788 eiilie ise 146 eae 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 


FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) Sasieaat STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
—_ Aug. Sept. (week ending nearest the 15th of the 


1960 1959 . a 
MONTANA 21.2 21.3 17.5 month) (in thousands) (85) 
Great Falls 3.2 3.2 1.9 — = = 
MONTANA § | 6 ; 
8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- x . 7 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) (b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
aes, Nov. en ered employment) (B5) 

1960 1969 1958 Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Butte Butte Butte 1960 1960 1959 
Kalispell Kalispell Great Falls MONTANA 5.6 3.3 7.2 

Kalispell U.S 4.9 4.2 4.3 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Billings 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Butte 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 

Great Falls 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Helena 2, 3, 8, 9 

Missoula 3, 4, 8 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry., P.O. 
Box 1971, Butte. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


7. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 
8. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
9. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
10. Air Taxi: 
Lynch Flying Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Billings. 
Palmer-Spring Flying, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Great Falls. 
11. West Coast Air Lines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (D9) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R. R. (Soo Line) 

First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 2 Class I and 10 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Truck-tractor and semitrailer: 60 
feet. 
Other combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; truck-tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


AND 
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PLANT LOCATION 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Great Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,435 

New Orleans, La.—2,223 

New York, N. Y.—2,380 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,227 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; federal projects, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 1,017,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,980,000,000 KWH, $21,- 
848,000; Residential and Other—1,094,- 
000,000 KWH, $22,982,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—4,074,000,000 
KWH, $44,830,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
4,959. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 899,000; 
Utilities, 899,000. Undeveloped—6,474,- 
000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 12. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 96. 


7. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 665,491 
million cu. ft. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—12,700; Residential and 
Other—103,600; Total gas customers— 
116,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—273.5 mil- 
lions of therms, $9,279,000; Residential 
and Other—211.4 millions of therms, 
$11,745,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—484.9 millions of therms; $21,024,000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (EA) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—305,000 
short tons; natural gas—28 billion: cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—27,957,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Billings—le, 2g 

Butte—leg 

Great Falls—le, 3g 

Helena—leg 

Missoula—leg 


UTILITIES 
1. Montana Power Co. 
40 E. Broadway, Butte 





2. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
831 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

3. Great Falls Gas Co. 

725 Central Ave., Great Falls 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (E7) 

Pacific Power and Light Co.—(e) 
920 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 134,917 -200 
Income Tax 
Corporate 
Income Tax 4,670,942 6.934 
Personal Income 
Tax 10,850,193 16.107 
Property Tax 9,966,239 14.794 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 4,814,933 7.148 
Gasoline Tax 16,691,227 24.778 


Oil Producers Tax 2,184,413 3.243 
756,836 1.124 
4,063,138 6.032 
272,765 -405 
180,806 -267 
Cigarette Tax 5,872,972 8.718 
Public Utilities Tax 844,996 1.254 
Insurance Companies 


Tax 2,326,192 3.453 
Inheritance Tax 1,774,933 2.634 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 4,105,496 

Total $67,364,784* 


"Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
41; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—75. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $877.1; DEPOSITS, $806.2. 
(G1) 


Montana is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 9. (G2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (61) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK, 303 
N. Broadway, Billings, John E. Tenge, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$1,000, Deposits $36,643. 








Mountain States—MONTANA 


SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS Petroleum (crude) * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 









































BANK, 301 No. 29th St., Billings, R. M. (thou. 42-gal. bbis.). 28,291 74,971 dividual company confidential data. 
Waters, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Phosphate rock 
Surplus $1,250, Deposits $44,440. -—_ {thou longtons)... = ® \ 
P prey Aven siaista Sand & gravel (thou.) 13,432 12,593 FORESTS (H2) 
Silver (recov. con- 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 300 Central pore & ores, etc.) Total forest land, 1953, 22,330,000 acres. 
Ave., Great Falls, F. M. Ganey, Pres., (thou. troy ozs.)... 3,630 3,286 Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $1,200, Stone (thou.)....... 1,545 2,214 Volume, 1953—total 55,770, softwood 
Deposits $43,765. Tale. .......-0.200- 7 - 55,075, hardwood 695; Net Annual 
Ureninm ore.....':-. sa 20 Growth, 1952—total 247, softwood 229 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND Zine Gecov.content =», | 4, —shardwood 18; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
TRUST CO., P.O. Box 1709, Helena, ii amen Ame r . total 664, softwood 663, hardwood 1. 
Fred Heinecke, Ch. Bd., (000’s) Capital Value of items that cannot be Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
2 disclosed: barite, cement, clay, 
$850, Surplus $850, Deposits $34,730. : 4 -. Volume, 1953—total 16,143, softwood 
gypsum, lime, natural-gas li 
Si iri Sorat te, eed fee 
fire clay), vermiculite, and val- rowth, —tota » SO ‘ 
RAW MATERIALS ues indicated by footnote*.... 20,200 hardwood 8; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) | Total Montana............... 177,240 total 118, softwood 117, hardwood 1. 
1958 
Short tons 
Mineral F.. 4 Value 
t 
bs Stated). (thousands) CLIMATE GD 
See Wee: os “‘o Data based on records through 1959 except as noted 
Coal: Bituminous and 
ignite (thou. pees 305 «1,475 cast pas asians Sse 
opper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 90,683 47,699 
i ee 53,654 ° 
Eee eae re : ‘as i Sunrise ’ 
Gold (recov. content ‘egies iy to Sunset i = Temperature 
of ores, etc.) (Troy 5 
ozs.) eoccceccccres 26,003 910 STATION = E r E E 5 6 ° 
Iron ore (usable) = s z Sei 5 3 3 : : 
a Pie Lo fle gee 
Lead (recov. content z ee z 3 els s]2 2 2/238 & 
of ores, etc.)....... 8,434 1,974 Fe ane ae 
Manganese ore (35 Bill 3567 32 «13 87 5 7 9 16 
79 aad ae me £1 2s § 2k BE ft se 
one no ag a 53,123 4,036 Great Falls 3664 7 ee 8355 45 86 170 9819 13 15 146 23 
mig 4° — brink Havre Ww), 2488 26 8 as 36 43 121 120 90 13 5 21 172 38 
(gr amy * * ena 3893 77 83 52 43 83 174 9815 9 14 183 26 
seen cae bs) it in ° Kalispell 2965 28 12 82 49 43 75 207 13223 .. 7 180 15 
tatent. Saeoue” 3200 28—(1sti‘ SCS OP «1k 428 1B 18D iS 
RS Sy Ai iia aaa 27,989 1,903 U: Urban site. January, July and Annual temperature data based on 1921-1950 period. 





CLEARANCE! 


Clearance is the mechanism through which 1,800 public 
employment offices throughout the country are bound into 
a unified system geared to help you and other employers 
locate qualified workers. 

A local office of your State Employment Service receives 
a request from an employer for a particular type of worker 
who is unavailable in the community. Another employment 
service office—perhaps in another State—is holding an ap- 
plication from a worker who meets the requirements for the 
opening. Through the process of Clearance, the applicant 
qualified for this particular job and the employer who has 
the opening, each in a different city, are brought together. 
This is Clearance reduced to its simplest terms. 

The use of Clearance cuts down the confusion which can 
result when there are extremely heavy demands for man- 
power. It is a valuable aid to employers in keeping order in 
a tight labor market. 

As a preliminary step to Clearance, your local employ- 
ment service office does two things: It first makes a quick 
but thorough check to be sure that there are no job appli- 
cants available locally to fill your needs; it then gets your 
o.k. to clear your request for the workers you want with 
employment service offices elsewhere. At that time, you will 
be asked to provide explicit information necessary to get 
workers from elsewhere. 


RECRUITMENT METHODS 
Your local employment office will advise and consult 
with you in order to determine the most advantageous re- 
ferra] method (or methods) to be chosen from the following: 


1. Positive recruitment is a method by which the Em- 
ployment Service arranges for you to visit potential sources 
of supply and to interview personally previously screened 
applicants for the jobs you wish to fill. 

2. Delegated hiring authority is an arrangement whereby 
you delegate to the Employment Service the responsibility 
for the actual selection of your employees. 

3. Direct referral provides for previously screened appli- 
cants to be referred directly to you for interview. It is most 
useful when the person seeking work is near enough to your 
office to make transportation a minor item, or when you are 
willing to assume this cost. 

4. Telephone referral, most frequently used when speed 
is important, puts you in touch with a previously screened 
applicant for interview by long distance telephone. 

5. Mail referral provides for your receipt of a prospec- 
tive employee’s application prior to a personal meeting with 
him. 

When you can’t get workers who live in your own com- 
munity, it is best to make selections from the nearest source 
of qualified job applicants. Clearance takes this into account. 
Always beginning in your local employment service office, 
it spirals outward to take in more and more territory, as 
needed, to locate the workers you want. 

Information on supply and demand throughout the coun- 
try enables clearance to operate on a selective basis. This 
is important; it means that in many instances your calls for 
workers can be quickly extended to areas most likely to 
supply workers for you. 
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| NEVADA 






































LABOR and MANUFACTURING 





Jack Lehman, Director, Nevada Department of Economic Development, 
State Office Building, Carson City, Nevada. 


STATE LAND AREA (7th) 109,789 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (49th) 285,278; 
(1950 160,083). Percent of change 78.2. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 

in parentheses. 

indicates location of city on map. 

7 (3) Carson City 
(2) Las Vegas 
(1) Reno 

}~ Capital city. 


Left marginal numeral 


5,163 
64,405 
51,470 


(3.0) 
(24.6) 
(32.4) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


With the exception of its northeast and southeast corners, 
Nevada lies wholly within the Great Basin, the floor of which 1s 
a vast tableland. This plateau, however, is not a plain, but con- 
tains many buttes, mesas, and isolated mountain ranges, the latter 
running generally in a north and south direction. These ranges 


are from 5 to 20 mi. wide at their bases, and the valleys between 
are about the same width as the bases. The total area of the 
valleys is about equal to that of the mountainous land. In the 
northeast is an unnamed range of highlands, broken and ill- 
defined, with a general east and west trend. The southeast corner 
is the lowest point in the state. 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 

All Value added Value 
by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, employees, ture, 
—_ Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
DERWADA, TOCA. 6 oc cecscecs 4,979 26,866 69,003 5,156 5,717 62,672 
Food & kindred products......... 769 3,870 8,062 654 826 7,484 
Lumber & wood products......... 504 2,310 3,584 91 539 3,462 
Printing & publishing............ 669 3,442 6,268 280 634 4,847 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 941 5,396 14,780 1,738 945 9,696 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
NEVADA 113.85 113.02 111.19 
Awerage Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEVADA 41.1 41.4 41.8 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEVADA 2.77 2.73 2.66 
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4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades 
5 10 13 





Las Vegas 

(5/60) $2.35 $2.99 $3.32 
Reno 

(4/60) 2.23 2.63 2.87 





5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 


1959 
NEVADA 106.1 107.5 99.7 
Reno 33.9 34.4 32.0 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 

NEVADA 5.3 5.4 5.2 

Reno 2.2 2.2 2.2 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEVADA 4.0 8 3.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEVADA 5.4 4.1 4.5 

U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 











10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 1,811 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 245 181 64 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 27 21 6 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 


Women 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 
UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 








2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


NEVADA 
Carson City 


JACK LEHMAN, Director, Dept. of Eco- 
nomic Development, State Office Bldg. 


Las Vegas 


ANDREW V. RUCKMAN, ing Direc- 
tor, Southern Nevada Ind. Foundation, 
Inc., City Hall. 


LESTER W. SCOTT, Vice President, First 
a Bank Of Nevada, 206 N. Virginia 
tT. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 
Las Vegas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Reno 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 
RAILROADS (D1) 
1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
2. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


4. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Végas. 

5. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, So. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

8. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. Air Taxi: 

Alamo Airways, Inc., McCarran 
Field, Las Vegas. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS IT (D3) 


Mountain States—NEVADA 


There is 1 Class I and 4 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: Not specified. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length: Not specified. 

Permissible combination: Not speci- 


Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Reno to: 

Chicago, Ill—1,994 

New Orleans, La.—2,203 

New York, N. Y.—2,809 

San Francisco, Calif.—230 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; federal projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 703,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,361,000,000 KWH, $13,- 
456,000; Residential and Other—545,- 
000,000 KWH, $9,045,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—1,906,000,000 
KWH, $22,501,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
1,667. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 588,000; 
Utilities, 587,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—134,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 3; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 14, 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—1,100; Residential and 
Other—20,800; Total gas customers— 
21,900. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—98.8 mil- 
lions of therms, $4,341,000; Residential 
and Other—18.3 millions of therms, $2,- 
513,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
117.1 millions of therms; $6,854,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Carson City—3e 
Las Vegas—le, 2g 

Reno—3eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Southern Nevada Power Co. 
Fourth St. E. Stewart Ave., Las 
Vegas 
2. Southwest Gas Corp. 
2011 South 5th St., Las Vegas 
3. Sierra Pacific Power Co. 
220 S. Virginia St., Reno 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

California Electric Power Co.—(e) 
2885 Foothill Blvd. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(eg) 
405 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Idaho Power Co.—(e) 

1220 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


1 


Initial Taxes $ 480,024 -088 
T 1,738,013 3.938 


‘ax 
— Beverage 


‘ax 1,159,741 2.628 
Gasoline Tax 8,245,396 18.682 
Motor Vehicle Fees 3,348,691 7.587 
Motor Carrier Tax 2,521,593 5.713 
Cigarette Tax 1,589,552 3.603 
Sales Tax 12,905,327 29.241 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 998,991 2.264 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 5,999,368 
Total $44,134,004" 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 





FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COs.—4. TOTAL RESOURCES 
AND DEPOSITS—ALL BANKS, 12-31- 
59, (000,000’s): RESOURCES, $444.3; 
DEPOSITS, $412.2. (G1) 


Nevada is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (G2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. 


U.S. commercial bank with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NE- 
VADA, 206 N. Virginia St., Reno, E. J. 
Questa, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $268,681. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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'NEW MEXICO 





Merle H. Tucker, Drector, New Mexico Department of Development, 
State Capitol Bldg., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


STATE LAND AREA (Sth) 121,511 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (37th) 951,023; 


(1950 681,187). Percent of change 39.6. 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 














* (1) Albuquerque 201,189 (96.8) 
(4) Carlsbad 25,541 (17.9) 
(6) Hobbs 26,275 (13.8) 
(5) Las Cruces 29,367 (12.3) 
(2) Roswell 39,593 (25.7) 
(3) Santa Fe 34,676 (27.9) 








* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 














PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The borders of New Mexico are characterized by high 
plateaus cut by deep canyons, while in the central part 
faulted mountains surround comparatively level areas 
filled with alluvial deposits. East of the Rio Grande the 
mountains form a more continuous range than on the 
west side of the river where the elevated areas form the 
main continental divide. In the extreme southwestern 
part of the state the western mountains terminate in sev- 
eral parallel ridges. The major divides following the 
tops of the ranges and high plateaus run generally north 
and south. The several rivers within the state are the 
only important bodies of water that make up a part of 
its physiography. 
































Solid black 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 


Standard 


county 
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a. 


GENERAL 


Mountain States—NEW MEXICO 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
Alt Value added Value 
‘ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
‘ietinies Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
NEW MEXICO, TOTAL...... 20,278 104,215 206,153 15,585 15,061 126,326 
Food & kindred products......... 3,370 12,907 26,730 2,174 2,654 17,359 
Lumber & wood products......... 1,793 6,129 9,928 929 2,032 9,988 
Printing & publishing............ 1,380 5,823 11,105 1,355 1,079 7,460 
Chemicals & products............ 7,083 47,624 105,055 1,035 5,967 67,472 
Petroleum & coal products........ 661 3,272 9,357 2,780 496 6,454 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 1,075 4,457 7,987 1,712 386 1,697 
Fabricated metal products........ 505 2,193 3,655 489 190 974 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 102 772 "alae coe 106 basa 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 84.46 84.42 83.64 


Albuquerque 85.44 90.25 85.70 
Awerage Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 40.8 40.2 40.6 
Albuquerque 40.3 41.4 41.2 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 2.07 2.10 2.06 
Albuquerque 2.12 2.18 2.08 


- MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 


LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 








Labor Grades 
5 10 13 

Alamogordo 

(6/60) $2.09 $2.84 $3.24 
Albuquerque 

(6/60) 2.07 2.82 3.27 
Roswell 

(6/60) 1.83 2.48 2.87 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 240.9 238.0 236.6 
Albuquerque 81.0 80.6 79.3 


- WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 


PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

oa. 


Aug. Sept. 


960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 16.1 16.3 17.5 
Albuquerque 7.7 7.7 7.7 


EXPLANATORY NOTES f 





BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc Cc Cc 
Albu- Albu- Albu- 
querque querque querque 


. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

NEW MEXICO 6.7 5.9 5.0 
Albuquerque 3.1 2.7 1.7 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
NEW MEXICO 4.2 3.7 3.3 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 


1957: (B6) 6,481 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & list 
Professional 1,372 989 383 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 388 276 112 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 16 14 2 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (Cl) 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
JO a DALY, Exec. Dir., Albuquerque 


Greater Albuquerque 
merce, 319 4th St., N. W. 
ILLIAM J. REID, Ind. 
Charleston St., 


N. E. 
JACK WENTWORTH, Pres., Niantic Corp., 


718 Simms Bldg. 

Santa Fe 

RICHARD A. BITTMAN, Rsch. Consul., New 
Mexico Dept. of Development, State 


Capitol 
PAUL W. SCOTT, Acting Chief, Ind. Div. 
New Mexico Dept. of Dev., P. O. Box 1716. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albuquerque 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Carlsbad 1, 3 

Hobbs 2, 3 

Las Cruces 1 

Roswell 1, 3, 6 

Santa Fe 1, 3, 5 


RAILROADS (D1) 
1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
2. Texas-New Mexico Ry. (T & P 
Lines), Texas & Pacific Bldg., Dallas 
2, Texas. 


AIRLINES (D2) 

3. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16 Colo. 

4. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

5. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

6. Air Taxi: 

Air Service, Inc., Paradise Acres 
Skyport, Albuquerque. 

Cutter-Carr Flying Service, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, Albuquerque. 

Associated Callens Flying Service. 
Inc., Municipal Airport, Roswell. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (D9) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R., 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Colorado & Southern Ry., 
C. A. Johnson Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.., 
Rio Grande Bldg., Denver 17, Colo. 
Southern Pacific Co.. 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 

There are 2 Class I and 9 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR  CARRIERS—SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 8 feet. 
(Continued on page 290) 
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AND 





(Continued) 


Length: Single vehicle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 65 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

W eight—Axle: 21,600 pounds. 
Tandem axle: 34,320 pounds. 
Wheel: 11,000 pounds. 

Inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Albuquerque to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,314 

New Orleans, La.—1,154 

New York, N. Y.—2,015 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,133 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 1; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 745,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
44,000; 1962—66,000. Total—110,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,100,000,000 KWH, $19,- 
799,000; Residential and Other—1,074,- 
000,000 KWH, $26,512,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—2,174,000,000 
KWH, $46,311,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
1,584. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 25,000; Util- 
ities, 25,000. Undeveloped—178,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 14; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 61. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 17,912,- 
798 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—16,700; Residential and 
Other—153,600; Total gas customers— 
170,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—642.3 mil- 
lions of therms, $16,110,000; Residential 
and Other—462.1 millions of therms, 
$17,544,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—1,104.4 millions of therms; $33,654,- 
000. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—117,000 
short tons; Natural gas—761 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—98,515,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Albuquerque—le, 2g 

Carlsbad—3e, 2g 

Hobbs—4e, 5g 

Las Cruces—7e, 8g 

Roswell—3e, 6g 

Santa Fe—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
424 Central Ave., Albuquerque 
2. Southern Union Gas Co. 
Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
3. Southwestern Pub. Service Co. 
Third & Polk St., Amarillo, Texas 
4. New Mexico Elec. Service Co. 
221 E. Dunham St., Hobbs 
5. Hobbs Gas Co. 
Hobbs 
6. Western Gas Service Co. 
P. O. Box 5306, El Paso, Texas 
7. El Paso Electric Co. 
215 N. Stanton St., El Paso, Texas 
8. Las Cruces Municipal Gas System 
Las Cruces 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 
Community Pub. Service Co.—(e) 
408 W. Seventh St., Fort Worth 9, Texas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 1,061,936 -860 
Income Tax 7,152,774 5.792 
Property Tax 8,823,735 7.145 
Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 2,282,510 1.848 
Gasoline Tax 24,830,998 20.108 
erance Tax 16,655,851 13.488 
Motor Vehicle Fees 11,700,090 9.474 
Motor Carrier Tax ——— in Motor Vehicles 
Cigarette Tax 4,676,849 3.787 
Sales Tax 35,756,407 28.955 
Use Tax 4,999,558 4.049 


Insurance Tax 


2,439,309 1.975 
Inheritance Tax 


677,830 -549 





Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,004,300 

Total $123,490,438* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 

LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958- 
tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Barite. x ° ” 
Beryllium concentrate 
Cs 27 $16 
Clays OSS Beas 40 73 
Coal (thou.)........ 117 719 
Copper (recov. con- 
tent of ores, etc.)... 55,540 29,214 


Gem stones......... ahs 28 
Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 
Oa... siabien seas 
Helium (thou. cu. ft.) 

Iron ore (usable) 
(thou. long tons, 
Oe, MENG « ov cis 5030 Renere: 3 
Lead (recov. content 


3,378 118 
29,793 502 


of ores, etc.)....... 1,117 261 
Lime (thou.)........ 21 260 
Manganese ore (35% 

or more Mn) (gr. 

UUM oats 74 gaa 24,665 1,996 
Manganiferous ore 

(5 to 35% Mn) (gr. 

ST ES RE * * 
Mica: 

RRA eR a ee 787 24 

Sheet RTS 1,791 18 
Natural gas (mill. 

Me UEEG oa. thule nes 761,446 79,190 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline & 

cycle products 
(thou. gal.)....... 258,312 15,131 

LP-gases (thou. gal.) 458,178 17,331 
SG 3 ks os ess 202,046 1,790 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 98,323 293,400 
Potassium salts (thou. 

short tons, K,O0 

A las 1,978 69,106 
Pumice (thou.)...... 507 959 
Salt (common) (thou.) 31 275 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 13,205 11,413 
Silver (recov. content 

of ores, etc.) (thou. 

eS Aen 159 144 
Stone (thou.)....... 1,730 1,507 
Uranium ore........ 1,888,499 32,264 
Zinc (recov. content 

of ores, etc.)....... 9,034 1,843 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: carbon dioxide, 
molybdenum, magnesium com- 
pounds, vanadium, and values 
indicated by footnote *....... 


Total New Mezico........... 


1,345 
558,866 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 21,329,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 15,054, softwood 
14,038, hardwood 1,016; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 311, softwood 281, 
hardwood 30; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 114, softwood 114. Growing stock 
in millions of cu. ft.: Net volume, 1953 
—total 3,683, softwood 3,136, hardwood 
547; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
72, softwood 62, hardwood 10; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 19, softwood 19. 











UTAH 


W. C. Palfreyman, Program Director, Utah Committee on Industrial & Employment Planning, 
174 Social Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 





STATE LAND AREA (11th) 82,346 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (38th) 890,627; 
(1950 688,862). Percent of change 29.3. 











DAGGETT 


7" 


\ 


eas CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 























Juas M ME: ( dicates location of city on map. 
4 — * (1) Ogden 70,197 (57.1) 
surere (2) Provo 36,047 (28.9) 
* (3) Salt Lake City 189,454 (182.1) 
beanies EMERY ae * Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 
SEVIER 








ag 

SRAVER "5 PIUTE f WAYNE ‘ 
non Ganrie.p PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 

-—— SAN JUAN A line drawn with a slight westward concavity 


from the middle of the northern boundary to the 

southwestern corner would divide Utah into its two 
rach tex main physiographic regions, the Great Basin to the 
west and the plateau region to the east. For a long 
5 : distance this line would follow the high crest of the 
Solid black counties — Standard Wasatch Mountains. The monotony of the level basin 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. floor is broken by steep isolated north and south 
mountain ranges which rise abruptly several thousand 
feet above the plain. The plateau region is much 
higher on the average than the Great Basin and it 
is deeply cut by valleys and canyons. On the north 
this area is bounded by the Uintah Mountains, the 
highest range in Utah and the only important range 
in the U.S. to run directly east and west. 




















327) 3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 











1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) a SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 

1958 1954 Average Weekly Earnings 
Val dded Value Sept. Aug. Sept. 

All ee ; Capital added by 1960 = 19601959 
employees manufacture | expendi- All — UTAH 97.60 96.23 84.86 

tures, | employees, ure, : 

onal Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted Salt Lake City 99.95 95.34 90.13 

umber | ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) weicdiincdhs dele 





























SP ae ESS one eee 6 404,600 30,887 29,947 276,343 Sept. Aug. Sept. 

UTAH, TOTAL 37,204 184,465 1380 190 158 

Food & kindred products......... 8,803 35,303 79,979 3,871 7,540 50,053 

Apparel & related products........ 1,653 4,222 7,538 103 1,508 4,543 UTAH ; 40.5 39.6 40.8 

Lumber & wood products......... 767 2,571 3,476 658 596 2,663 Salt Lake City 41.3 40.4 40.6 

Furniture & fixtures.............. 555 2,246 3,459 138 363 2,515 

Printing & publishing............ 2,021 8,874 18,823 778 1,754 13,354 

Chemicals & products............ 1,063 5,371 15,704 2,617 1,131 12,343 Average Hourly Earnings 

Stone, clay, & glass products...... 2,609 12,303 32,242 2,869 1,627 21,000 Sept Aug. Sept. 

Machinery, except electrical....... 2,315 11,438 21,661 1,209 1,388 10,002 1960 1960 1959 

Electrical menyeoo feats « SWS oes 578 2,530 5,011 660 200 1,714 

Miscellaneous manufactures 2.41 2. 2.08 
(including Ordnance)........... 486 1,880 2,871 119 422 3,187 ig Lake Cit 5 pes 2 oe 2.22 

Administrative & auxiliary. .... : 464 2717 Sivas caw 583 ee ake Uilty : . . 
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4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 


—— Labor Grades ——_— 


5 10 13 
Salt Lake City 


(4/60) $2.24 $2.65 $2.90 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
UTAH 275.9 270.1 255.6 
Salt Lake City 143.7 141.4 133.8 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 

ee tes eas 

UTAH 50.5 49.2 41.8 

Salt Lake City 25.3 25.0 21.8 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1959 1958 
Cc SS © 
Salt Lake Salt Lake Salt Lake 
City City City 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 

TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Provo None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 

UTAH 5.5 4.2 4.6 

Salt Lake City 2.4 2.1 2.1 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

UTAH 3.2 2.4 2.9 

U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 9,150 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 3,821 2,548 1,273 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 385 336 49 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 52 3 
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PLANT LOCATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ogden 1, 2, 3, 12 
Provo 1, 3, 4, 9 


Salt Lake City 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17, Colo. 

2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

4. Utah Ry., Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City 10. 

5. Salt Lake, Garfield & Western Ry., 
22 E. 1st South, Salt Lake City 1. 

6. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


7. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

8. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

9. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

10. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 

Denver 7, Colo. 

11. Air Taxi: 

Kemp & Kelsey Air Service, Inc., 
Muncipal No. 1 Airport, Salt Lake 
City. 

Horizon Air Lines, Div. of Kemp & 
Kelsey Air Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport No. 1, Salt Lake City. 

12. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 

Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 


13. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 


14, Jackson Hole Scenic Fits., P.O. Box 
643, Jackson, Wyo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 3 Class I and 15 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 14 feet. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 45 feet. 
Semitrailer: 45 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: Not specified. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,500 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles :33,000 pounds. 


AND 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Salt Lake City to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,454 

New Orleans, La.—1,788 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 619,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,433,000,000 KWH, $22,- 
021,000; Residential and Other—93z2,- 
000,000 KWH, $20,531,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—2,365,000,000 
KWH, $42,552,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
3,253. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 100,000; 
Utilities, 100,000. Undeveloped—1,072,- 
000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 2. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 86. 


7. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 1,264,250 
million cu. ft. 


8. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—14,000; Residential and 
Other—143,600; Total gas customers— 
157,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—341.2 mil- 
lions of therms, $10,277,000; Residential 
and Other—283.5 millions of therms, 
$17,393,000; Total Gas Utility Industry 
—624.7 millions of therms; $27,670,000. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—5,328,000 
short tons; natural gas—19 billion cu. ft. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Ogden—le, 2g 
Provo—3e, 2g 
Salt Lake City—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Utah Power & Light Co. 
1407 West North Temple, Salt Lake 
City 10 
2. Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
180 E. First South St., Salt Lake City 
3. City of Provo Dept. of Utilities 
251 W. Eighth St., N., Provo 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E7) 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(e) 
405 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Telluride Power Co.—(e) 
175 N. Main St., Richfield 
(Continued on page 293) 











WYOMING | 


J. A. Buchanan, Executive Director, Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 215 
Supreme Court Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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STATE LAND AREA (9th) 97,506 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (48th) 330,066; 


(1950 290,529). Percent of change 13.6. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(2) Casper 38,930 (23.6) 





PLATIC | GOSHEN 


LAR AMEE 
[dha 


























PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The great plains of Wyoming cover much of the state and consist of flat 
or gently rolling country. Erosion buttes and mesas occasionally rise above the 
general level of the plains. The Big Horn Mountains, an outlying range of the 
Rockies, interrupt the continuity of the plains in north-central Wyoming. Not- 
withstanding high elevation in both the northern and southern portions of the 
state, the low central portion makes a distinct break in these ranges of the 
Rockies, providing a broad relatively low pass through them. A portion of the 
various ranges in the northwestern part of the state has been set aside as Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


UTAH (continued) 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 30,513 .031 
Income Tax 

Corporate Income 

Tax 6,204,263 5.998 


16,235,267 15.696 
8,063,968 7.796 


1,074,967 1.039 


= Income 


ax 

Property Tax 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


Gasoline Tax 18,499,084 17.886 
Fuel Use Tax 1,671,053 1.616 
Severance Tax 3,868,667 3.741 
Motor Vehicle Fees 6,670,595 6.449 
Cigarette Tax 2,326,085 2.249 
leomargarine Tax 613,829 .593 
Sales Tax 31,823,534 30.767 


Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 362,079 350 
Insurance Tax 2,460,874 2.379 


Estate Tax 1,018,046 -984 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,783,121 

Total $103,432,594* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 
1958. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 





Asphalt and related 
bitumens, native: 


Gilsonite......... 317,280 $4,864 
Clays (thou.)....... 157 488 
CRs sche aks Co aes 5,328 30,340 
Copper (recov. con- 

tent of ores, etc.)... 189,184 99,511 
Fluorspar.......... 16,109 564 
CI ices: |. os abew 40 


Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) 
og. 2) Ee 307,824 10,774 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thou. long tons, 
- RES EE 3,514 25,202 


of ores, etc.)....... 40,355 9,443 
Lime (thou.)........ 80 1,513 
Manganese ore (35 

percent or more 


Mn) (gr. wet.)..... 1,043 84 
Mica (sheet) (Ibs.). . ee a 
Natural gas (mill. 

ra tt Ser ae 19,247 2,829 
Natural gasoline 

(thou. gal.)........ 240 15 
aR ° ‘2 


Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 24,386 72,914 
Pumice (thou.)...... 41 84 
Salt (common) (thou.) 184 2,275 


(1) Cheyenne 43,505 (31.9) 


Sand & gravel (thou.) 25,304 14,379 
Silver (recov. content 


of ores, etc.)....... 5,278 4,777 
Stone (thou.)....... 13,126 13,949 
Uranium ore........ 1,239,767 38,583 


Vanadium (thou. Ibs.) 752 
Zinc (recov. content 
of ores, etc.)....... 44,982 9,176 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: carbon dioxide, ce- 

ment, clay (kaolin), gypsum, 
molybdenum, potassium salts, 

and values indicated by foot- 

ES PIS IS CE A 25,219 


Total Utah........e.-eeeeees 365,960 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 16,219,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 7,800, softwood, 
7,392, hardwood 408; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 37, softwood 35, 
hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 40, softwood 37, hardwood 2. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,001, softwood, 
1,578, hardwood 423; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 9, softwood 7, 
hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 8, softwood 8, hardwood 1. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








LABOR and MANUFACTURING 


PLANT LOCATION 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 

MR. J. A. BUCHANAN, Dir.-Chf.-Ind. Dev., 
Wyomin: 
preme 


Natural Resource Board, Su- 
ourt Bldg. 





Page 327 g 





(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 






































1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 
1958 1954 
Value added Value 
All by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
numb Payroll Unadjusted new number unadjusted 
umber | ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 
WYOMING, TOTAL.......... 6,496 31,674 65,822 6,903 6,261 51,361 
Food & kindred products aus 1,444 5,558 12,094 612 1,392 9,536 
Lumber & wood products anne 870 3,301 4,430 534 908 4,515 
Printing & publishing............. 614 2,692 4,556 221 613 3,896 
Petroleum & coal products 2,422 15,177 36,588 4,691 2,622 28,620 
Stone, clay, & glass products , 546 2,455 5,384 493 361 2,704 
Administrative & auxiliary - 88 433 eas wane 33 nia 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1869 1959 
WYOMING 96.52 94.25 93.99 
Casper 114.84 112.29 117.45 

Awerage Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 186) 1959 
WYOMING 36.7 37.4 37.9 
Casper 39.6 39.4 40.5 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 
WYOMING 2.63 2.52 2.48 
Casper 2.90 2.85 2.90 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES _IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 








Labor Grades 
5 10 13 
Cheyenne 
(8/60) $2.27 $2.68 $2.93 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1969 


1959 
WYOMING 102.2 106.1 99.5 
Casper 19.4 19.1 18.5 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED’ EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR. STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
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Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


WYOMING 7.3 7.5 7.8 
Casper 2.1 2.1 2.0 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
None None None 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 
WYOMING 1.6 1.0 1.3 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
WYOMING 2.6 1.6 2.1 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 3,600 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 599 411 188 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 167 132 35 
Doctorates 







(Ph. D., etc.) 12 12 








: PLANT LOCATION 


out of 5 industrial site seekers” 





TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Casper 1, 4, 5, 7 

Cheyenne 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

2. Colorado & Southern Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

4. Chicago & North Western, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

7. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I: AND 
CLASS IJ (D3) 


There are 3 Class I and 11 Class Il 
motor, carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 
MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Combination: 60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer; any 3. single 
units. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—pneu- 
matic tires; 8,000 pounds—solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—pneumatic 
tires; 16,000 pounds—solid rub- 
ber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Cheyenne to: 

Chicago, I11.—982 

New Orleans, La.—1,413 

New York, N. Y.—1,798 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,224 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; federal projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 359,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC.- 
TION (KW): (E3) 1960—100,000. 











4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—647,000,000 KWH, $10,625,- 
000; Residential and Other—490,000,000 
KWH, $11,380,000; Total Electric Utili- 
ty Industry—1,137,000,000 KWH, $22,- 
005,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
1,431. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 155,000; 
Utilities, 155,000. Undeveloped—966,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 13. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 43. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 3,847,- 
064 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—6,700; Residential and 
Other—56,700; Total gas customers— 
63,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—175.9 mil- 
lions of therms, $4,516,000; Residential 
and Other—134.0 millions of therms, 
$6,195,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
309.9 millions of therms; $10,711,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—1,629,000 
short tons; natural gas—122 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—115,572,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Casper—le, 2g 
Cheyenne—3eg 


UTILITIES 


1. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, 
Oregon 


2. Northern Utilities Co. 
441 S. Center St., Casper 


3. Cheyenne Lt., Fuel and Pwr. Co. 
108 W. 18th St., Cheyenne 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

Black Hills Power & Light Co.—(e) 

621 Sixth St., Rapid City, South Dakota 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(e) 

405 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.—(eg) 

831 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co.—(g) 

108 E. First South St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Southern Wyoming Utilities Co.—(e) 

P. B. & N. Sts., Rock Springs 


Mountain States—WYOMING 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 

Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 

Franchise Tax $ 126,343 .310 

Property Tax 6,410,555 15.770 
Alcoholic Beverage 

589,379 1.450 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 


8,443,499 20.771 
Severance Tax 66,899 -165 
Motor Vehicle Fees 2,224,152 5.470 
Motor Carrier Fees 5,142,998 12.652 
Cigarette Tax 1,705,937 4.197 


12,272,288 30.190 
Included in Sales Tax 
1,153,498 2.838 
343,694 -845 


2,526,757 


Sales Tax 

Use Tax 

Insurance Tax 

Inheritance Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 
Total $40,651,188* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—28. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES, $444.3; DEPOSITS, $405.2. 
(G1) 


Wyoming is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (G2) No legislation regarding 
branch banking. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 


12-31-59: (Gl) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAS- 
PER, Casper, J. F. King, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $700, Surplus $1,300, Deposits 
$42,670. 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK, 200 
E. 2nd St., Casper, R. E. Barton, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $450, Surplus $1.550. De- 
posits $49,999. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 1912 
Capitol, Cheyenne, R. J. Hofmann, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $750, Surplus $900, De- 
posits $29,681. 


STOCK GROWERS NATIONAL 
BANK, 1701 Capitol Ave., Cheyenne, F. 
W. Marble, Pres., (000’s) Capital $300, 
Surplus $1,000, Deposits $25,727. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
Stated) (thousands) 


Beryllium concentrate 


OS 17 $9 
Clays (thou.)....... 1,075 9,968 
Coal (thou.)........ 1,629 5,820 
Feldspar (long tons). ° © 
ei GN ss 6s kcal ele vas 52 
Gold (recov. content 

of ores, etc.) (troy 

pt MN pn ae ae 117 4 
Gypsum (thou.) 

WE WER, ois es cr 6% 6 19 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thou. long tons 

OP WER sc ca ess 557 ° 
Natural gas (mill. 

CR OED. cis es oes 121,682 10,221 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline 

(thou. gals.)...... 49,451 3,052 

LP-gases (thou. 

ey GS Eee 54,496 2,614 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thou. 42-gal. bbls.). 115,572 301,643 
Phosphate rock al 

(thou. long tons)... 124 937 
Pumice (thou.)...... 45 40 
Sand & gravel (thou.) 5,333 4,760 
Sodium carbonate 

(natural).......... * * 
Stone (thou.)....... 1,099 1,472 
Uranium ore........ 651,790 13,286 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Cement, fire clay, 
silver, sodium sulfate, vana- 
dium, and values indicated by 
TOmeNS Ta. oie oe cv oc 3s ok 


Total Wyoming.............. 


16,760 
369,938 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (H2) 


Total forest land, 1953, 10,513,000 acres 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,070, softwood 
11,631, hardwood 439; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 87, softwood 83, 
hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 70, softwood 70, hardwood less 
than one-half million. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 4,087, softwood 3,969, hardwood 
118; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
51, softwood 49, hardwood 2; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 15, softwood 15, 
hardwood less than one-half million. 


PLANT LOCATION is made possibl 
by our advertisers, the leading in 
dustrial development organization 
Please: 


Mention PLANT LOCATION whe 
contacting our advertisers. 


Volunteer your opinion of the boo 
when meeting with industrial deve 
opment organizations. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Carl U. Zachrisson, Commissioner, California Economic Development Agency, 
State Bldg. 7, 217 W. ist St., Los Angeles 12, California 


STATE LAND AREA (3rd) 156,740 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (2nd) 15,717,204; 
(1950 10,586,223). Percent of change 48.5. 














PHYSICAL FEATURES (4) 


The main physiographical features of the 
state are few and bold; a mountain fringe 
along the ocean, another system along 
the east border, between them—closed in 
at both ends by their junction—a valley 
of imperial extent, and outside all this 
a great area of barren, arid lands. Along 
the Pacific runs the mass of the Coast 
range. In the eastern part of the state is 
the Sierra Nevada system. The Coast 
range and Sierra system unite in north- 
ern California, forming extremely rough 
country. At its southern end the Sierra 
turns westward, thus the valley is closed 
to the north and south. In the southern 
part of the state are fertile coastal plains 
separated from the interior deserts by 
mountains. That part of the state which 
lies to the south and east of the two 
mountain ranges is for the most part dry 
and barren. Death Valley is adjacent to 
the Nevada border in the southern part 
of the state. 





Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Alameda 61,316 (64.4) (21) Costa Mesa 37,550 (11.8) (26) Huntington Park 29,920 (29.4) 
(27) Alhambra 54,807 (51.3) (20) Culver City 32,163 (19.7) (2) Inglewood 63,390 (46.1) 
(27) Altadena (U) 40,568 cits (7) Daly City 44,791 (15.1) (3) La Habra 25,136 (4.9) 

(3) Anaheim 104,184 (14.5) (26) Downey 82,505 ** (26) Lakewood 67,126 ** 
(27) Arcadia 41,005 (23.0) (2) East Los Angeles (5) La Mesa 30,441 (10.9) 
(15) Arden-Arcade (U) 73,352 ee (U) 104,270 ** (30) Lancaster (U) 26,012 (3.5) 

* (4) Bakersfield 56,848 (34.7) (5) El Cajon 37,618 (5.6) (2) Lennox (U) 31,224 ** 
(27) Baldwin Park 33,951 oe (6) El Cerrito 25,437 (18.0) *(26) Long Beach 344,168 (250.7) 
(26) Bellflower 44,846 +4 (8) Eureka 28,137 (23.0) * (2) Los Angeles 2,479,015 (1,970.3) 

(2) Bell Gardens (U) 26,467 +4 (2) Florence-Graham (26) Lynwood 31,614 (25.8) 

(1) Berkeley 111,268 (113.8) (U) 38,164 ** (28) Manhattan Beach 33,934 (17.3) 

(2) Beverly Hills 30,817 (29.0) (1) Fremont 43,790 ** (7) Menlo Park 26,957 (13.5) 
(29) Buena Park 46,401 (5.4) * (9) Fresno 133,929 (10) Modesto 36,585 (17.3) 

(2) Burbank 90,155 (78.5) (3) Fullerton 56,180 (27) Monrovia 27,079 (20.1) 

(2) Carson (U) 38,059 *¢ (28) Gardena 35,943 (27) Montebello 32,097 (21.7) 

(1) Castro Valley (U) 37,120 +e (3) Garden Grove 84,238 (27) Monterey Park 37,821 (20.3) 

(5) Chula Vista 42,034 (15.9) (2) Glendale 119,442 (11) Mountain View 30,889 (6.5) 
(26) Compton 71,812 (47.9) (28) Hawthorne 33,035 (5) National City 32.971. Cid 

(6) Concord 36,208 (6.9) (1) Hayward 72,700 (21) Newport Beach 26,564 (12.1) 

(Continued on page 298) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Continued) 
(26) Norwalk 88,739 +* (23) San Buenaventura 29,114 (16.5) 
* (1) Oakland 367,548 (384.5) * (5) San Diego 573,224 (334.3) 
*(12) Ontario 46,617 (22.8) *(16) San Francisco 742,855 (775.3) 
(3) Orange 26,444 (10.0) *(11) San Jose 204,196 (95.2) 
(13) Oxnard 40,265 (21.5) (1) San Leandro 65,962 (27.5) 
(11) Palo Alto 52,287 (25.4) (7) San Mateo 69,870 (41.7) 
(26) Paramount 27,249 ** (3) Santa Ana 100,350 (45.5) 
(2) Pasadena 116,407 (104.5) *(17) Santa Barbara 58,768 (44.9) 
(27) Pico Rivera 49,150 ** (11) Santa Clara 58,880 (11.7) 
(27) Pomona 67,157 (35.4) (25) Santa Cruz 25,596 (21.9) 
(22) Redlands 26,829 (18.4) (2) Santa Monica 83,249 (71.5) 
(28) Redondo Beach 46,986 (25.2) (18) Santa Rosa 31,027 (17.9) 
(7) Redwood City 46,290 (25.5) (28) South Gate 53,831 (51.1) 
(6) Richmond 71,854 (99.5) (7) South San 
*(14) Riverside 84,332 (46.7) Francisco 39,418 (19.3) 
*(15) Sacramento 191,667 (137.5) (2) South San 
(24) Salinas 28,957 (13.9) Gabriel (U) 26,213 +* 
*(12) San Bernardino 91,922 (63.0) *(19) Stockton 86,321 (70.8) 
(16) San Bruno 29,063 (12.4) (11) Sunnyvale 52,898 (9.8) 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
\ y Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 
Number Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 

CALIFORNIA, TOTAL........ 1,215,084 6,846,825 11,912,924 738,440 1,052,785 8,597,453 

Food & kindred products......... 156,301 755,941 1,831,790 96,263 143,958 1,400,857 

Textile mill products............. 5,713 24,241 52,361 1,918 5,368 39,302 

Apparel & related products........ 57,899 189,248 349,218 9,299 55,481 279,351 

Lumber & wood products......... 51,943 247,688 399,911 34,329 55,735 422,036 

Furniture & fixtures.............. 27,904 133,573 213,580 7,515 22,411 153,651 

Pulp, paper & products........... 24,539 128,771 256,394 26,099 20,703 182,701 

Printing & publishing............ 63,573 346,986 585,526 29,833 52,682 416,442 

Chemicals & products............ 35,806 205,180 603,849 63,345 31,579 424,136 

Petroleum & coal products........ 20,645 129,248 373,152 65,495 20,155 273,072 

Rubber products................. 15,247 83,429 169,334 7,978 16,381 135,273 

Stone, clay & glass emgage 41,611 213,967 475,796 39,975 33,115 297,934 

Primary metal industries. . .... 43,432 250,974 465,027 90,417 42,490 357,716 

Fabricated metal products. ie ve deas 87,964 481,949 867,752 47,851 72,131 578,995 

Machinery, except electrical....... 84,581 494,745 800,967 50,720 68,448 580,306 

Electrical machinery............. 81,121 451,258 755,344 37,537 52,727 409,623 

Transportation equipment........ 308,836 2,040,212 2,979,482 99,406 272, 343 2,163,882 

Instruments & related products. . 18,366 103,650 185,494 6, 835 13,381 ‘111, 243 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 54,730 312,261 511,365 22,349 45,077 334,304 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 28,973 231,255 ee oe bode 21,661 ape 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 
AND 1954 (B1) 


LOS ANGELES-LONG BEACH SMSA 
(Consists of Los Angeles and Orange Counties, California) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 728,104 4,130,667 6,987,760 317,790 647,084 5,041,546 








Food & kindred products......... 52,683 280,346 616,218 33,405 50,129 442,431 
Textile mill products............. 3,930 16,442 35,763 1,314 3,599 26,570 
Apparel & related products. . ... 45,650 150,472 276,098 7,773 43,161 207,257 
Lumber & wood products......... 6,940 32,082 50,445 2,731 6,893 45,067 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 20,627 97,804 154,324 4,014 16,481 112,538 
Pulp, paper & products........... 13,165 67,874 131,363 11,198 11,227 821 
Printing & publishing............ ’ 177,805 296,791 15, 26,894 203,282 
Chemicals & products............ 19,847 115,109 348,183 23,105 16,200 211,977 
Petroleum & coal products... 11,564 71,667 183,719 24,564 11,483 127,059 
Rubber bes ceess¢nece 13,528 73,789 150,673 6,732 14,750 122,278 
Stone, clay & glass eoatatte ie . 20,022 97,839 198,226 10,858 18,621 146, 
Primary metal industries.......... 23,078 126,376 212,340 11,876 20,717 177,157 
Fabricated metal products. ies tudes 59,468 321,553 564,223 30,171 48,409 380,786 
Machinery, except electrical....... 58,211 344,129 562,983 29,741 47,278 407,984 
ai machinery............. 59,751 323,703 516,501 22,839 38,741 259,827 
Transportation equipment........ 210,620 1,374,149 2,101,146 58, 641 213,148 1,794,182 
Instruments & related products.... 15,850 89,825 158,287 5, 618 11,650 264 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordmance)........... 43,466 254,423 406,589 17,478 36,136 266,129 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 12,513 100,144 ee Do ae 7,282 a 


SAN DIEGO SMSA 
(Consists of San Diego County, California) 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 71,394 447,883 579,875 25,944 48,137 390,218 
Food & kindred products......... 4,480 23,552 49,827 1,799 4,479 41,950 
Apparel & related products...... 1,245 3,889 5,585 83 870 ,666 
Lumber & wood products........ 259 1,456 2,451 97 176 1,207 
Furniture & fixtures............ ; 593 2,835 4,317 112 403 2,357 
Printing & publishing............ 2,284 12,892 27,902 970 1,677 15,812 
Chemicals Ck Ss 5 ab sic b's 409 2,195 8,465 551 398 6,091 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 758 4,601 8,886 439 252 1,903 
Fabricated metal products........ 714 3,419 5,511 463 537 3,912 


(Continued on page 299) 
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(2) Temple City (U) 31,838 i 


(28) Torrance 100,991 (22.2) 
(20) Vallejo 60,877 (26.0) 
(27) West Covina 50,645 (4.4) 
(2) West Hollywood 
(U) 28,870 baad 
(3) Westminster 25,750 ** 
(27) Whittier 33,663 (23.4) 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. - 


** Not available. 
(U) Unincorporated. 


SMSA TITLE COMPRISING 2 OR 
MORE CITIES WITHIN STATE (A3) 


Los Angeles-Long Beach. 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario. 
San Francisco-Oakland. 


3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


CALIFORNIA 105.73 105.44 101.71 
Bakersfield 108.54 105.20 104.75 
Fresno 89.86 90.94 85.19 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 104.54 103.60 101.71 
Sacramento 120.56 120.18 111.22 


Riverside- 

Ontario 105.06 106.93 99.60 
San Diego 112.19 113.70 106.27 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 111.60 111.60 106.27 
San Jose 108.89 110.12 99.19 
Stockton 103.52 100.20 94.94 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1959 
CALIFORNIA poy 40.4 40.2 
Bakersfield 40.2 39.4 40.6 
Fresno 38.4 39.2 38.2 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 39.9 40.0 40.2 
Sacramento 42.6 41.3 41.5 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 39.2 39.9 40.0 
San Diego 40.5 40.9 40.1 
San Francisco- 

and 40.0 40.0 39.8 

San Jose 42.7 43.7 41.5 

Stockton 42.6 42.1 41.1 
Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 

CALIFORNIA 2.63 2.61 2.53 

Bakersfield 2.70 2.67 2.58 

Fresno 2.34 2.32 2.23 

Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 2.62 2.59 2.53 
Sacramento 2.83 2.91 2.68 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 2.68 2.68 2.49 
San Diego 2.77 2.78 2.65 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 2.79 2.79 2.67 
San Jose 2.55 2.52 2.39 
Stockton 2.43 2.38 2.31 












Please volunteer your opinion 
of PLANT LOCATION when 
meeting with industrial develop- © 
ment organizations. 
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(Continued) 
1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
‘ by Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees,| ture, 
innidiine Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
Machinery, except electrical....... 1,096 5,743 9,670 1,047 415 3,407 
Electrical machinery............. 1,039 5,901 9,982 768 366 1,679 
Transportation equipment........ 56,473 367,983 432,928 18,798 37,024 299,679 
Instruments & related products... . 6 * 6,494 316 562 4,804 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 522 2,313 4 372 368 414 3,052 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 501 4,799 ape 406 eoee 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND SMSA 
(Consists of Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and 
Solano Counties, California) 

ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 190,869 1,079,636 2,033,424 153,381 186,206 1,673,825 
Food & kindred products......... 36,521 188,341 476,572 21,109 34,827 399,609 
Textile mill products............. ,213 5,801 11,886 435 1,380 10,217 
Apparel & related products Bangle tie 8,028 26,286 51,371 837 8,757 57,360 
Lumber & wood products......... 1,788 8,99 13,138 1,100 2,014 13,185 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 4,380 22,421 38,512 1,701 4,501 32,583 
Pulp, paper & products........... 7,400 40,041 80,353 5,593 6,591 s 
Printing & publishing............ 18,119 105,662 167,483 647 15,918 130,050 

cals & products............ 11,320 934 174,649 30,116 11,345 152,452 
Petroleum & coal Rc isso 7,437 47,449 158,719 35,919 7,692 8, 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 6,869 38,104 79,208 5,358 5,131 49,288 
Primary metal industries.......... 10,295 049 141,733 7,745 11,438 103,831 
Fabricated metal prod 210,63 12,647 17,851 144,474 
Machinery, except electrical 140,533 9,695 13,851 121,839 
Electrical i 120,502 7,875 i 73,291 
Transportation equipment 70,122 110,848 3,602 15,752 126,650 
Instruments & related products.... 1,139 5,731 11,798 271 1,001 023 
Miscellaneous manufactures 

(including Ordnance)........... 2,974 13,501 20,771 1,272 4,041 30,841 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 12,962 101,220 boas eal 13,071 6 aed 

SAN JOSE SMSA 
(Consists of Santa Clara County, California) 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL..... 53,043 337,036 610,114 36,996 28,434 263,587 
Food & kindred products......... 12,010 50,969 131,366 5,982 11,876 101,812 
Lumber & wood products......... 478 2,152 3,895 101 1,036 6,682 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 721 4,020 4,818 240 132 749 
Pulp, paper & products........... 1,046 5,885 14,582 1,837 414 4,430 
Printing & publishing............ 2,279 11,953 21,943 1,262 1,556 14,264 
Chemicals & products............ 800 4,760 12,337 733 698 11,575 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 2,156 13,138 38,493 2,901 1,540 21,462 
Primary metal industries.......... 334 1,769 2,755 127 186 1,134 
Fabricated metal products. ....... 2,306 14,539 1,266 1,141 1,367 964 
achinery, except electrical....... 5,519 35,423 31,258 7,672 2,143 12,593 
Electrical machinery............. 900 37,232 64,228 4,662 4,727 51,488 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,762 13,375 oevs “ewe 492 of 6" 
4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- out a) = 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY ee oe 5,021.2 4,999.1 4,860.2 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- Los Angeles- Aires nis.” Pag 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD Long Beach 2,375.8 2,361.1 2,326.1 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See Sacramento 176.8 174.0 167.6 
page 327 for explanatory notes. San Bernardino- 
— Labor Grades —— 
as 5 10 13 San Diego 262.4 263.6 265.1 
San Francisco- 
B And $2.24 $2.80 $3.13 Oakland 1,013.3 1,005.2 981.3 
(4/60) 2.23 2.63 2.87 a ee ee ee 
Lomeeetiienn eee de Sees 
Barbara . WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
ee ea ron sc acige PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
re 60} os 2.44 2.96 3.27 FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
Paso Robles AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) ~ 
(4/60) 2.23 2.79 3.13 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Riverside-San 1960 1960 1959 
Bernardino CALIFORNIA 1,372.5 1,369.1 1,370.4 
(10/60) 2.34 2.92 3.24 Fresno 14.32. 263° ° 35.1 
Sacramento Los Angeles- 
(3/60) 2.24 2.75 3.10 Long Beach 786.8 .781.2 805.2 
Salinas- Sacramento 31.2 30.4 30.2 
Monterey San Bernardino- 
(3/60) 2.29 2.78 3.07 Riverside- 
San Diego Ontario 33.2 33.4 29.5 
(10/60) 2.36 2.93 3.23 San Diego 66.9 67.4 74.1 
San Francisco San Francisco- 
(11/60) 2.56 3.02 3.52 Oakland 211.5 209.9 200.8 
Stockton San Jose 82.2 82.9 75.8 

(3/60) 2.27 2.81 3.13 Stockton 15.8 17.6 17.1 

5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- eS Sy 

TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR EXPLANATORY NOTES 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— Page 327 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) csannteacnntentneacenents 














































































The Logical 
Place to 
Serve the 





Get this factual Metropolitan Oakland 
Area brochure on Western population 
growth, buying power, transportation, 
available industrial sites in MOA 
(many illustrated). See why MOA, 
Alameda County, is the profitable 
point from which to serve the great 
and growing Western market. See why 
it is the logical point from which to 
meet competition in the West. 


No need to write a letter; just have 
your secretary clip this advertisement 
to your letterhead, add name of the 
person to be addressed and your 
copy will be sent free. No obligation, 
of course, and ALL INQUIRIES 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


BMA rrrorotitan 
OD 2xiano 


ALAMEDA ear 


COUNTY 





ALAMEDA ALBANY BERKELEY EMERYVILLE 
FREMONT HAYWARD LIVERMORE NEWARK 
OAKLAND PIEDMONT PLEASANTON 











SAN LEANDRO UNION CITY 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Cc B Cc 
Fresno Sacramento Fresno 
Los Angeles- Cc Sacramento 


Long Beach Fresno San Diego 
Sacramento Los Angeles- San Fran- 


San Fran- Long cisco- 
cisco- Beach Oakland 
Oakland San Bern- San Jose 

San Jose ardino- Stockton 
Stockton Riverside- D 
D Ontario Los Angeles- 
San Bern- San Diego Long 
ardino- San Fran- Beach 
Riverside- cisco- San Bern- 
Ontario Oakland ardino- 
San Diego San Jose Riverside- 
Stockton Ontario 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Eureka None Eureka 
Ukiah Ukiah 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

CALIFORNIA 213.0 180.7 138.6 
Fresno 4.7 3.3 2.9 
Los Angeles 104.0 96.3 64.7 
Sacramento 4.5 3.8 3.7 
San Bernardino 11.6 10.4 7.5 
San Diego 15.1 15.3 7.9 
San Francisco 36.2 30.2 27.4 
San Jose 8.6 5.4 6.0 
Stockton 4.1 2.0 4.0 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 

ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
4.8 3.9 


CALIFORNIA 5.7 
U. S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 104,938 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS,  1957- 
1958: (B7) 

Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & Ist 


Professional 26,501 17,466 9,035 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 5,435 4,124 1,311 
Doctorates 


(Ph. D., etc.) 882 795 87 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 





UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2, 7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 
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PLANT LOCATION 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim 


EARNE W. ena, Ind. Dev. Consultant, 
14651 State S 


Bakersfield 
RAYMOND M. HAMMETT, Beieestelt Sav- 
& Loan Assoc., P. O. Box 54 
A. J. MALONEY, Pre. Mgr., Stackdsle Dev. 
Co! . 1601 H S 
LD C. MARSH, Dir., Econ. Dev., Gr. 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 


Box 1106. 
Brea 
ARTHUR W. STUDEBAKER, City Admin., 
City of Brea, 401 S. Pomona Ave. 
Burbank 


KIRK P. DRAHEIM, Div. Mgr., Plan- 
ning Western Div., éotting Radio Co., 2700 
West Olive Ave. 


Burlingame 


WILLIAM E. CARTWRIGHT, Industrial 
Repr. , A. V. R. Realty Co., 1169 Broad- 
way. 


Fresno 


LLOYD S. WEBER, Manager, Fresno oun 
& City Chamber Of Commerce, 1039 H S 


Hayward 


JAMES G. ARAUJO, Mgr., Ind. De .. Ha: 
ward Chamber of Commerce, 1 B at. 


Long Beach 


a CURTIS, Poosttent, Curtis, Sarver & 
Witzerman, Inc., 3308 E. Broadway. 


Los Angeles 


WM. ADAMS II, Asst. General Mgr., Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 404 So. 


Bixel St 
B. COCKERILL, iy 3 Repr., Bank of 
America, 650 S. Spring S 
Cc. M. CRAWFORD, Genet .- 4" Do- 
aa eZ ge _ 3434 W. th St. 
Area on gy 
“Gen. Seles: Div, ~~ of Water & Power, 
O. Box 3669 ‘Terminal Ann 
. Title Insurance 


OLIVER A. FOLCKE, ¥ 
& Trust Co., 433 s. Spr 
HUDSEN, Industrial Realtor, H. R. 
Hudsen Co., 210 W. Seventh S 
JOHN B KILROY, Chairman of the Board, 
Co-Ordinated Const., Inc., 618 S. S ring St. 


GILBERT G. McCOY, Industrial lanning 
Associates, 2875 Glendale, B Blvd. 
Cc. B. O’GORMAN, dns W. Ross 
Campbelt Co., 712 S. — t. 


ring 
FRANK J. ROHRING, Br . of Area De- 
a oy x Southern Calif. Edison Co., 601 


E. WHELAN, Ind. Dev. Specialist, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 
1031 S. Broadway, Rm. 304. 


Martinez 
IONA M. poor, Gen. . Conia Costa 
County Dev. , 838 cobar St 


WALTER T. GRAIG, Ind. Dir., Contra Costa 
County Dev. Assn. -» 838 Escobar 

Menlo Park 

CHARLES L. HAMMAN, Asst. Dir.-Econ. 
Res. Div., Stanford Research Inst. 

Millbrae ; 

SAMUEL H. HALSTED, Wilsey, Ham, & 
Blair—Engrs. & Planners, 111 Rollins Rd. 

Modesto 


JOSEPH M. GOOD, Mgr., Modesto Chamber 


of Commerce, 1120 Eleventh St. 
Napa 
VERNON TIMMONS, Sec’y.-Mgr., 


Napa 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 636. 


Oakland 


KEN MOELLER, Manager, Industrial Dept., 
Oakland Chamber Commerce, 1 
Webster St. 


Ontario 


FORDE SEWARD, ., Assn. of Commerce 
& Ind., 206 W. B. St. 


Pomona 


THOMAS B. DeMOTT, Industrial Develop- 
ment Director, Pomona Chamber of Com- 
merce, 146 E. 3rd St. 





Redding 

JOHN J. STRANAHAN a mentee i P. 
County Economie Commission, . Box 

Redlands 

ORLAND J. FOWiae. -Manag 
Fowler’s, 25 Cajon oe 

Richmond 


RAYMOND REEVES, Exec. V. P., Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 1548. 


rt 


BRU! CRAVER, Gen. Mgr., Sacramento 
City-County C. of C., P. O. Box 101. 


San Bernardino 


ARTHUR B. GROOS, Dir.-Industry, San 
panerdine County Board of Trade, 316 
. ew 


H. MCGURTY, Asst. Trade & Ind. 
Dev. Dir., San Bernardino County Bd. of 
Trade, 96 W. Third S 


San Buenaventura 


WILLIAM M. KERRIGAN, Exec. Dir., Ven- 
tura County Econ. Dev. Assn. Box 909. 


San Diego 


JOHN E. HARTER, Asst Mgr., . Dept 
San Diego Chamber of PR ” 499 


a 
JENSEN, Ind. Coneutiaat, Ind. 

Comin. 273 Civic Center B) -» 
HAROLD PEDERSON Industrial - 


ger, San’ ‘Diego Chamber of Commerce, 
99 West Broadway 


San Francisco 
D. JUDSON CAM AGHAR. Vice President 
& Director Ind. Dev., San Francisco cisco Bay 
Council, world Trade Center. 
GEORGE x CONCANNON, Realtor, 704 
Market S 
JAMES 


D. *GOFOURTH, Dir.-Indus. Dept., 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush St. 

JOHN S. HARNETT, ’y., San 


Exec. Sec 
Francisco Bay Area ‘Council, World Trade 
Center. 


RAEBURN F. HAY, V. Pres., First Western 
Bank & tas Soe 8 Co., 405 Montgomery St. 
LEWIS M. .-Indus. t., 
ig Froncicss ee Commerce, 
smpeait E. HOYT, . of Ind. Dev., 

Southern Pacific Co., 65 ket St. 
©. >. LAFFERTY, Ind. Consultant, 14 God 
FRED J. MAHR, Indus. Dev. 

Gas & 7 Co., oth Suiter St. 
FRANK MARSH, Pres., Internat’l, Ind. 
Institute, Ltd., 155 Montgomery St., Room 


» Pacific 


VINCENT T. MEAD, Vice President, Buck- 
bee Thorne & Co., 145 Sutter St. 

RICHARD M. ODDIE, Asst. V. P., Bank of 
America NT&SA, 300 Montgomery St. 

LOUIS B. PERADOTTO, P. O. Box 1003. 

ements C. PLOWMAN, 155 Montgomery 

GORDON P. SMITH, Bow Allen & 
Hamilton, 120 See a . 

FRANK B. STRATTON, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 Mis- 
sion St. 

LORAN C. VANDERLIP, Dir. of Rsch., 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush St. 

JOHN S. WALSH, Manager, Area Develop- 
any hy Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 

e 

STUART PARRY WALSH, Director, Indus- 

trial Planning Associates, 260 California St. 


San Jose 


CHARLES A. ANDERSON, nt Sales, Coop- 
er-Challen Realty Co., 


ROBERT J. BYE, Lneeae “Mana er, San 
— Chamber Of Commerce, Civic Audi- 
um. 


San Leandro 
FRANK M. KING, Sec.-Mgr., San Leandro 
Chamber of Commerce, 858 E. 14th St. 
San Mateo 
HENRY BOSTWICK, JR., Exec. V. P., 
Mateo County Dev. Assn., Inc., 400 Benian 
min Franklin Ct. 


WM. H. PIERCY, Property Manager, David 
ee Organization, 60 Hillsdale 











Santa Ana 

GEORGE B. MAXWELL, Coord-Ind. Dev. 
Div., Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, 
P. O. Box 205. 

Santa Monica 

ALLAN G. COOLEY, Asst. to Pres., General 
Telephone Co. of California, 2020 Santa 
Monica Blvd. 

Santa Rosa 

WILLIAM M. HARRISON, Industrial De- 
velopment Director, Sonoma County Board 
of Trade, 322 Rosenberg Bldg. 

Sunnyvale 

AL. R. SPIERS, Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce, 499 S. Murphy Ave. 

Torrance 

GEORGE C. POWELL, Planning Director, 
City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Blvd. 

Vallejo 


MELVIN L. DYKES, Exec. Vice Pres. & 
Mgr., Vallejo Chamber of Commerce, 2 
Florida St. 


F. R. HENREKIN, Dir. of Ind. Dev., City of 
Vallejo, 2 Florida St. 
Visalia 


JACK L. DAVIS, President, Visalia Indus- 
tries, Inc., 106 S. Court St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alameda 1, 2, 3 

Alhambra 2, 18 

Anaheim 1, 2, 5, 18 

Arcadia 1, 4 

Bakersfield 1, 2, 17, 19, 20, 38 

Baldwin Park 4 

Bellflower 4 

Berkeley 1, 2 

Beverly Hills 4 

Buena Park 1, 2 

Burbank 2, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
39 

Castro Valley 2 

Compton 2, 4 

Concord 2, 8 

Costa Mesa 4 

Culver City 4 

Daly City 2 

Downey 2 

East Los Angeles 5 

El Cajon 9 

El Cerrito 1 

Eureka 10, 19, 40 

Florence-Graham 4 

Fresno 1, 2, 20, 23, 38 

Fullerton 1, 4, 5 

Gardena 4 

Garden Grove 4 

Glendale 2, 5, 18 

Hawthorne 4 

Hayward 2, 3 

Huntington Park 1, 5 

Inglewood 1, 4 

La Habra 4, 5 

Lakewood 5 

La Mesa 9 

Lancaster 2, and thru Palmdale, 19 

Long Beach 1, 2, 4, 5, 18, 20, 24, 29, 38 

Los Angeles 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 44 

Lynwood 2, 4 

(Continued on page 302) 





Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Careful PLANT SITE Surveys 


SAN DIEGO'S 
INDUSTRIAL‘PARK 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY - - pogulation of 1,033,011 
ranks 16th in the nation - - -/San Diego City - - - 
population of 573,224, ranks 18th in the nation and 
is the third largest city on the Pacific Coast. 


Factory employment in SAN DIEGO (1954-1959) showed 
the greatest gain in the United States — 54%. 


Research institutions in SAN|DIEGO include Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory — General Atomic (John Jay Hopkins 
Laboratory for Pure and Applied Science) — Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography) (University of California) . 


SAN DIEGO is rich in opportynity . .. eager to cooperate 
... over 400 acres of archite¢turally-controlled land avail- 
able in the most outstanding Industrial Park in the United 
States ... where working, living, growing and making 
money for the manufacturer |is actually FUN! 











Julius R. Jensen, Industrial Consultant 
Industrial Development Commission 

E| § 273 Civic Center Building 

§/ San Diego 1, California INDUSTRIAL 
BElmont 9-7511, Ext. 268 












































CONSIDER 
CALIFORNIA 
and 
INVESTIGATE 
STOCKDALE 
INDUSTRIAL 
PARK 


Being developed under the di- 
rection of the Del E. Webb 
Corporation in the Bakersfield 
Metropolitan Area 

























































































SITES—1 to 500 acres with rail 
BUILDINGS—10,000 to 25,000 
sq. ft. soon under construction 
FINANCING—Community and 
developer resources available 
UTILITIES—All 
vided 



































services pro- 






































Complete Package Ser- 
vices by Developer 




















Architects, Brokers, Con- 
tractors Cooperation 
Invited 
































Write or Phone: 


A. J. MALONEY 
Stockdale Development 
Corporation 


1601 H. STREET 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
FAirview 5-9152 




























































































PLANT LOCATION 
(Continued) 


Manhattan Beach | 

Menlo Park 2 

Modesto 2 14, 15, 20, 40 

Monrovia 1, 4, 18 

Montebello 1, 5 

Monterey Park 4 

National City 1, 9 

Newport Beach 4 

Norwalk 2 

Oakland 1, 2, 3, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 28, 38, 39, 42, 43, 45 

Ontario 2, 5, 18, 24, 30 

Orange 1, 4, 18 

Oxnard 2, 16, 19 

Palo Alto 2 

Paramount 4, 5 

Pasadena 1, 2, 5 

Pico Rivera 5 

Pomona 1, 2, 4, 5, 18 

Redlands 1, 2, 4 

Redondo Beach 1 

Redwood City 2 

Richmond 1, 2 

Riverside 1, 2, 4, 5, 18, 30, 38 

Sacramento 2, 3, 7, 8, 19, 20, 38, 40, 45 

Salinas 2, 20 

San Bernardino 1, 4, 5, 18, 38 

San Bruno 2 

San Diego 1, 9, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
30, 31, 38, 39, 42, 43 

San Francisco 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 
2b. 22, 23; 24, 25, 26,-27, 31,33, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 45 

San Jose 2, 3, 19, 40 

San Leandro 2, 3 

San Mateo 2 

Santa Ana 1, 2, 4, 18, 30 

Santa Barbara 2, 19, 20 

Santa Clara 2 (For airlines see San Jose, 
Calif. 

Santa Cruz 2 

Santa Monica 4, 38 

Santa Rosa 2, 10, 11, 19, 40 

South Gate 2, 5 

South San Francisco 2 

Stockton 1, 2, 3, 7, 13, 14, 19, 20, 40 

Sunnyvale 2 

Temple City 2 

Torrance 1, 4, 38 

Vallejo 2 

Ventura 2, 19 

West Covina 4 

West Hollywood 4 

Westminster 4 

Whittier 4, 5, 18 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. 

3. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5. 

4. Pacific Electric Ry., 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles 14. 


5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Los Angeles Junction Ry., 4500 
Downey Road, Los Angeles. 

7. Central California Traction Co., 526 
Mission St., San Francisco 5. 

8. Sacramento Northern Ry., 526 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5. 

9. San Diego & Arizona Eastern Ry., 
Spreckels Bldg., San Diego 1. 

10. Northwestern Pacific R.R., 65 Mar- 

ket St., San Francisco 5. 








11. Petaluma & Santa Rosa R.R., 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5. 

12. State Belt R.R., foot of Battery St., 
San Francisco 11. 

13. Stockton Terminal & Eastern R.R., 
-235 E. Weber Ave., Stockton. 

14. Tidewater Southern Ry., 402-9th St.. 
Modesto. 

15. Modesto & Empire Traction Co.. 
P.O. Box 890, Modesto. 

16. Ventura County R.R., P.O. Box 432. 
Oxnard. 

17. Sunset Ry. (Sou. Pacific Co.), 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


18. Los Angeles Airways, 5901 W. Im- 
perial Highway, Los Angeles. 

19. Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco. 

20. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

21. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

22. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank. 

23. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 

24. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45. 

25. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 37 
Geary St., San Francisco. 

26. Pacific Southwest Airlines, Lind- 
bergh Field, San Diego. 

27. Lufthansa, 323 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


28. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

29. Avalon Air Transport, Municipal 
Airport, Long Beach. 

30. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

31. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

32. Mexicana~-CMA, Cia Mexicana de 
Aviacion S. A. (Pan American Af- 
filiate and Agent), 6th & Grand, Los 
Angeles. 

33. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tems, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

34, Scandinavian Airlines System, 607 
West 6th St., Los Angeles. 

35. BOAC—British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 237-239 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. 

36. Japan Air Lines, 45 Grant Ave., San 
Francisco. 

37. Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 350 
Post St., San Francisco. 

38. Air Taxi: 

Pemberton Flying Service, Kern 
County Airport, Bakersfield. 

Aero Sales & Service, Inc., Chandler 
Field, Fresno Air Term., Fresno. 

Air Oasis Co., Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach. 

Air Taxi Division, Norman Larson 

Co., Van Nuys Airport, Los An- 

geles. 


Executive Aviation, Oakland Airport, 
Oakland. 

Riverside Flight Academy, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Riverside. 

Hill’s Flying Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Sacramento. 

Tri City Airport, San Bernardino. 

Fisher Aircraft Co., Lindbergh Field, 
San Diego. 

Bay Aviation Services Co., San Fran- 
cisco International Airport, San 
Francisco. 

Cloverleaf Aviation, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Santa Monica. 

Wade Air Service, Municipal Airport, 
Santa Monica. 

Vegas Airways Inc., Torrance Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Torrance. 

. Great Lakes Airlines, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank. 

. Golden Gate Airways, 715 Marin 

St., Vallejo. 

. Air France, 518 W. 6th St., Los 

Angeles 14. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

. National Airlines, P. O. Box NAL, 

Int'l Airport Branch, Miami 48, Fla. 

. Real Airlines, 9870 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 
. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 

Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 


Gr. Northern Ry. Co., 
175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (D8) 
American Consolidators, 4641 Hamp- 
ton St., Los Angeles. 


Arrow Freight Forwarders, 1108 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21. 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 1335 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
California Cartage Express, 777 S. 
Mission Road, Los Angeles 23. 


Coast Carloading Co., 4647 East 49th 
St., Los Angeles. 


Empire Freight Co., Inc., 317 North 
Myers St., Los Angeles. 

Film Transport Co. of Calif., 1525 
West 23rd St., Los Angeles. 


Inter State Express, Inc., P.O. Box 
2611 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles. 


North Pacific Forwarders, Inc., 2955 
3rd St., San Francisco. 


Superior Fast Frt., 4219 North Prod- 
uce Plaza, Los Angeles. 
Terminal Shipping and Services Co., 
95 Market St., Oakland. 


United Frt. Service, Inc., 123 Loomis 
St., San Francisco. 


Western Frt. Assn., 1390 E. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 21. 


Western Transp. Co., Inc., 458 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


There are 65 Class I and 175 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D8) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: No restric 
tion. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,500 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 
Pneumatic tire: not specified. 
Solid tire: 600 pounds. 
Metal tire: 500 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Los Angeles to: 

Chicago, Ill.—2,128 

New Orleans, La.—1,937 

New York, N. Y.—2,875 

San Francisco, Calif.—401 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 
American President Lines, 311 California 
St., San Francisco. 
Service: U. S. North Atlantic (above 
Cape Hatteras) and California ports. 
Bay & River Navigation Co., Pier 1, San 
Francisco. 
Service: Crockett, Calif., to Richmond, 
Oakland, and San Francisco. 

Bay Cities Transportation Co., Pier 13, 
San Francisco 11. 
Service: San Francisco Bay and tribu- 
taries. 

Berkeley Transportation Co., Pier 3, San 
Francisco. 
Service: San Francisco Bay and con- 
necting inland waterways. 

Coastwise Line, 141 Battery St., San 
Francisco. 
Service: Long Beach, San Francisco, 
Port Angeles, Seattle, Washington, 
Portland, Ore., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Seward, Alaska, Whittier, Wash., 
Ocean Falls, B. C. and Columbia 
River. 

Merchants Transportation Co., Inc., 146 
W.:Weber Ave., Stockton. 
Service: San Joaquin River Delta 
points, Stockton, San Francisco and 
Bay points. 

Nickols Transportation Co., 43 W. Weber 
Ave., Stockton. 
Service: Stockton, Calif., to Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin Delta points, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Petaluma, Napa 
Vallejo, and Richmond. 

Olson & Co., Oliver J., 121 North San 
Mateo Drive, San Mateo. 
Service: West coast of the United 
States. 


Pope & Talbot, Inc., 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco. 
Service: Intercoastal: Pacific Coast to 
Atlantic Coast North of Cape Hat- 
teras, via Puerto Rico, and return di- 
rect to Pacific Coast. 
(Continued on page 304) 
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LET US HELP YOU 
LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
HEADQUARTERS IN 
LOS ANGELES CITY 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power offers commerce and industry complete 
location services without charge. These 
services include: 


@ Studies on raw material sources, utility 
services, transportation facilities, etc. 

@ Location of sites or buildings and a monthly 
publication of current listings of industrial 
properties for sale or lease. 


@ Assistance in solving zoning problems. 
@ Location of qualified subcontractors. 
@ Analyses of circuit loading and power factor. 


© Studies of electrical equipment, wiring lay- 
outs, rate schedules, water and power use. 


@ Information on commercial and industrial 
heating and air conditioning. 

@ Information on electric heat application in 
food processing and on specialized kitchen 
equipment for cafeterias. 


@ Consultation with architects, consulting 
engineers, electrical contractors and others 
relating to efficient use of electrical energy. 


@ Surveys and recommendations on lighting 
equipment with information on special outdoor 
lighting. 

FREE BOOK: Comprehensive study of Los 
Angeles as a location for your plant or head- 
quarters building. 32 pages of data on cli- 
mate, geography, transportation, population, 
etc. Many informative maps and graphs. 


For additional information, the free book, or 
to take advantage of any of the services 
offered, contact: 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, Area Development Unit, P. 0. Box 3669, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 
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(Continued) 


River Lines, Inc., The, P. O. Box 952, 
Sacramento. 
Service: San Francisco Bay and tribu- 
taries. 


Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., 141 Bat- 
tery St., San Francisco. 
Service: From U. S. West Coast ports, 
Puget Sound-Los Angeles ranges, via 
Panama Canal, to U. S. East Coast 
ports in Florida and Chesapeake Bay- 
New England range and return. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 16; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 12,141,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1963 (KW): (E3) 1960— 
654,100; 1961—577,600; 1962—936,500; 
1963—200,000. Total—2,368,200. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
-——-TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—30,036,000,000 KWH, $450,- 
382,000; Residential and Other—19,870,- 
000,000 KWH, $444,127,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—49,906,000,000 
KWH, $894,509,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
22,889. 


6. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 3,789,000; 
Utilities, 3,788,000; industrial, 2,000. Un- 
developed—8,667,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (ES) Natural gas, 9; com- 
bined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 5. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 597. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1959: (E6) 8,593,447 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial—317,400; Residential and 
Other—4,014,300; Total gas customers— 
4,331,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (6) 
Commercial and  Industrial—S,375.0 
millions of therms, $227,250,000; Resi- 
dential and Other—4,624.0 millions of 
therms, $327,418,000; Total Gas Utility 
Industry—9,999.0 millions of therms; 
$554,668,000. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Natural gas—466 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—313,672,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
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Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Alameda—le, 2g 
Alhambra—3e, 4g 
Altadena—3e 
Anaheim—3e, 18e, 5g 
Arcadia—3e, 5g 
Bakersfield—2eg 
Baldwin Park—3e, 5g 
Bellflower—3e, 4g 

Bell Gardens—3e 
Berkeley—2eg 

Beverly Hills—3e, 4g 
Burbank—6e, 4g 
Buena Park—3e, 5g 
Castro Valley—2e 
Chula Vista—7eg 
Compton—3e, 4g 
Concord—2eg 

Costa Mesa—3e, 5g 
Culver City—3e, 4g, 5g 
Daly City—2eg 
Downey—3e, 4g 

East Los Angeles—3e 
El Cajon—7eg 

El Cerrito—2eg 
Fresno—2eg 
Fullerton—3e, 5g 
Gardena—3e, 4g 
Garden Grove—3e, 5g 
Giendale—8e, 4g 
Hawthorne—3e, 4g 
Hayward—2eg 
Huntington Park—3e, 4g 
Inglewood—3e, 4g 

La Habra—3e, 5g 
Lakewood—3e, 4g 

La Mesa—7eg 
Lancaster—3e 
Lennox—3e 

Long Beach—3e, 9g, 4g, 5g 
Los Angeles—10e, 4g, 5g 
Lynwood—3e, 4g 
Manhattan Beach—3e, 4g 
Menlo Park—2eg 
Modesto—1 le, 2g 
Monrovia—3e, 5g 
Montebello—3e, 4g, 5g 
Monterey Park—3e, 4g 
Mountain View—2eg 
National City—7eg 
Newport Beach—3e, Sg 
Norwalk—3e, 4g 
Oakland—2eg 
Ontario—3e, 4g, 5g 
Orange—3e, 5g 
Oxnard—3e, 5g 

Palo Alto—12eg 
Paramount—3e, 4g 
Pasadena—13e, 4g 
Pico Rivera—3e, 4g 
Pomona—3e, 5g 
Redlands—3e, 4g 
Redondo Beach—3e, 4g 
Redwood City—2eg 
Richmond—2eg 
Riverside—1l4e, 4g 
Sacramento—1S5e, 2g 
Salinas—2eg 

San Bernardino—16e, 3e, 4g 
San Bruno—2eg 

San Buenaventura—3e 
San Diego—7eg 

San Francisco—2eg 
San Jose—2eg 

San Leandro—2eg 

San Mateo—2eg 





Santa Ana—3e, 5g 
Santa Cruz—2eg 
Santa Barbara—3e, 5g 
Santa Clara—1i7e, 2g 
Santa Monica—3e, 5g 
Santa Rosa—2eg 
South Gate—3e, 4g 
South San Francisco—2eg 
South San Gabriel—3e 
Stockton—2eg 
Sunnyvale—2eg 
Temple City—3e 
Torrance—3e, 4g 
Vallejo—2eg 
Ventura—3e, 5g 

West Covina—3e, 5g 
West Hollywood—3e 
Westminster—3e, 5g 
Whittier—3e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Alameda Bureau of Electricity 
2440 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda 
2. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6 
3. So. Calif. Edison Co. 
601 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 53 
4. So. Calif. Gas Co. 
810 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, 17 
. So. Counties Gas Co. of Calif. 
810 Flower St., Los Angeles 17 
6. Burbank Public Service Dept. 
164 W. Magnolia Blvd., Burbank 
7. San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
861 Sixth Ave., San Diego 12 
8. Glendale Public Service Dept. 
119 No. Glendale Ave., Glendale 6 
9. Long Beach Municipal Gas Plant 
Long Beach 
10. Los Angeles Dept. of W. & P. 
207 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
11. Modesto Irrigation Dist. 
1231 11th St., Modesto 
12. Palo Alto Municipal Utilities 
1313 Newell Rd., Palo Alto 
13. Pasadena Light and Power Dept. 
100 N. Garfield Ave., Pasadena 1 
14. Riverside Light Dept. 
3854 Mulberry St., Riverside 
15. Sacramento Municipal Utility Dist. 
2101 K St., Sacramento 11 
16. California Electric Power Co. 
2885 Foothill Blvd., San Bernardino 
17. Santa Clara Light and Power Plant 
509 Benton St., Santa Clara 
18. Anaheim Light, Power & Water 
Dept., Anaheim 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 

California Oregon Power Co.—(e) 

216 W. Main St., Medford, Oregon 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(eg) 

405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Imperial Irrigation District—(e) 

308 K St., Imperial 

Sierra Pacific Power Co.—(e) 

220 S. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada 


a 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 











New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 1,355,000 .064 
Franchise Tax 238,467,000 11.264 
Income Tax 
Corporation 
Income Tax 1,598,000 -076 
Personal Income Tax 245,797,000 11.610 
Propcrty Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 61,432,000 2.902 
Gasoline Tax 337,530,000 15.944 
Severance Tax 948 ,000 -045 
Motor Vehicle Fees 255,925,000 12.089 
Motor Carrier Fees 16,098,000 -760 
Cigarette Tax 63,860,000 3.016 
es Tax 714,991,000 33.773 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax Locally Allocated 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 62,541,000 2.954 
Inheritance Tax 43,737,000 2.066 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 3,453,000 -163 
Unemployment 


Compensation Tax 346,407,000 


Total $2,117,046,000* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
37; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—82. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $26,757.8; DEPOSITS, $24,- 
322.7. (G1) 


California is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (G2) State-wide branch banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59:(G1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK OF BEVER- 
LY HILLS, 400 N. Roxbury Dr., Bever- 
ly Hills, Alfred Hart, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,640, Surplus $9,910, Deposits 
$86,133. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 
OF LONG BEACH, 302 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach 12, G. A. Waiker, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $117,818. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, 629 So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 54, Clifford Tweter, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,441, Surplus 
$27,562, Deposits $1,196,002. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 457 So. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 54, Roy A. Britt, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $13,325, Surplus 
$20,675, Deposits $538,450. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
6th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Lloyd 
L. Austin, Pres., (000’s) Capital $81,430, 
Surplus $88,570, Deposits $3,216,403. 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


UNION BANK, 8th and Hill Sts., Los 
Angeles 54, Harry J. Volk, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $15,785, Surplus $20,272, Depos- 
its $543,054. 


CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL 
BANK, 22nd and Broadway, Oakland 
12, Charles P. Partridge, Ch. of Bd. and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,420, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $94,201. 


FIRST NATIONAL TRUST AND SAV- 
INGS BANK OF SAN DIEGO, 1007 
Fifth, San Diego 12, Anderson Borth- 
wick, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,280, Sur- 
plus $7,220, Deposits $226,044. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAN DIEGO, 202 Broadway, San 
Diego 12, M. N. Wilson, Pres., (000s) 
Capital $3,750, Surplus $3,750, Deposits 
$135,531. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO., 464 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 20, Ransom M. 
Cook, Pres., (000’s) Capital $30,594, 
Surplus $69,406, Deposits $1,709,142. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSN., 300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 20, S. 
Clark Beise, Pres., (000’s) Capital $160,- 
000, Surplus $340,000, Deposits $10,- 
624,958. 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 400 California St., San 
Francisco 20, Edwin E. Adams, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $12,847, Surplus $22,154, 
Deposits $577,615. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL 
BANK, One Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Paul E. Hoover, Pres. and Chief 
Executive Officer, (000’s) Capital $53,- 
066, Surplus $53,066, Deposits $1,656,- 
680. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK & TRUST 
CO., 405 Montgomery St., San Francis- 
co, M. E. McMillen, Pres. and Chief 
Executive Officer, (000’s) Capital $27,- 
787, Surplus $32,213, Deposits $1,062,- 
401. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


HIBERNIA BANK, Market, McAllister, 
and Jones, San Francisco 2, J. O. Tobin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,000, Surplus 
$7,000, Deposits $206,309. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, 333 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 20, E. H. LeMasters, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,961, Surplus $4,229, 
Deposits $119,862. 


WELLS FARGO BANK, Market at 
Montgomery, San Francisco 20, I. W. 
Hellman, Pres. (000’s) Capital $12,705, 
Surplus $22,295, Deposits $674,985. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
JOSE, 1st and Santa Clara Sts., San Jose 
8, Joseph Rogers, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $97,339 
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offers 

site selection 
service 

to 

industrial firms 


INDUSTRIAL FIRMS considering a 
site for anew plant, or relocation 
of an existing one, in Central or 
Southern California are invited 
to avail themselves of the many 
free services of Edison’s area 
development consultants. 

Southern California Edison 
Company’s Industrial Map Bro- 
chure is available for your use 
in site planning. It includes a 
list of Edison’s free services, 
current statistics on wage rates 
in the area, zoning, manufactur- 
ing and population growth, 
resources and transportation, 
manpower and property availa- 
bility, plus a comprehensive list 
of industries located in the ten 
counties within Edison’s service 
territory. 

For free copies of Edison’s 
new Industrial Map Brochure 
or specific’ survey information 
please write: 

Manager of Area Development 
Southern California Edison Company 


P.O. Box 351 
Los Angeles 53, California 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA QD cower 













OREGON 


S. H. Mallicoat, 


STATE LAND AREA (10th) 96,315 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (32nd) 1,768,- 
687; (1950 1,521,341). Percent of change 16.3. 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


* (1) Eugene 50,977 (35.8) 

* (2) Portland 372,676 (373.6) 
(3) Salem 49,142 (43.1) 

* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The coast of Oregon consists of long stretches of 
sandy beach broken occasionally by lateral spurs of 
the Coast range which lies 20 mi. inland, parallel 
with the coast. For the northern two-thirds of its 
length in Oregon, the Coast range is bordered on the 
east by the Willamette valley, a region about 200 mi. 
long and about 30 mi. wide. In the south the range 
merges with other mountains to form the Klamath Mountains. 
The Cascade Mountains, the most important range in Oregon, 
extend parallel with the coast and lie about 100 mi. inland. 
These mountains divide the state into two sharply contrasted 
parts. West of this range the country exhibits a great variety 
of surface structure, and is humid and densely wooded; east 


THOMAS H. ST. CLAIR, A Ind. Dev. 
INDUSTRIAL Specialist, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. 
DEVELOPMENT of Interior, 1001 N. E. Lloyd PAGE 37 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


Salem 





2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


OREGON 
Eugene 


Acting Director, Department of Planning and Development, 720 
State Office Building, Portland 1, Oregon. 




















STANLEY GROVE, Mgr., Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, Cottage & Court Sts. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 


Solid black counties — Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (See 
explanatory notes—page 327. 


of the range it consists of a broken tableland, arid or semi- 
arid. In the northeastern part of this eastern plateau lie the 
Blue Mountains. South of the Blue Mountains lies the 
Great Basin region which extends from the Nevada boundary 
northward for about 160 mi., and embraces an area of about 
16,000 sq. mi. 


For qualified industrial devel- 
opment organiza ions, 





(For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 











F. M. BRENNE, Mgr., Eugene Chamber of 
Commerce, 230 E. Bdwy. 


Portland 


EUGENE R. ANDREWS, Manager, Industries 
Dept., Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
JOHN L. DENNY, Info. Spec., Oregon Dept. 

of Planning & Dev., 720 State Office Bldg. 

LOUIS P. GROWNEY, Indus. Dev. Engr., 
Pacific Power & Light Co., 404 Public 
Service Bldg. 

A. N. HOSS, Manager, Area Development, 
Portland General Electric Co., 621 S. W. 
Alder. 

SAMUEL H. MALLICOAT, Acting Dir., 
Oregon Planning & Dev. Dept., 720 State 
Office Bldg. 

ALAN R. MELLIS, Area Dev. Consultant, 
> ices Gen. Electric Co., 621 S. W. Alder 


CHESTER A. MOORES, Ind. 
Oregon Dept. o 


:. Consul., 
State Office Bldg. 


Planning & Dev., 720 
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OREGON, TOTAL 


Food & kindred products......... 


Tobacco manufactures 


Textile mill products............. 


Apparel & related products 


Lumber & wood products....... : 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 


Pulp, paper & products. . 


Printing & publishing............ 


Chemicals & products. 


Petroleum & coal products.... ... 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 


Primary metal industries...... . 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical....... 


Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment... . 
Instruments & related products 
Misc tures 
(including Ordnance) 





Administrative & auxiliary........ 





























1958 1954 
Value added Value 
All Capital added by 
employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, employees, ture, 
numb Payroll Unadjusted new number unadjusted 
umber 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
134,340 645,255 1,210,334 101,937 135,309 1,037,456 
20,519 83,574 198,451 11,561 19,032 141,668 
PEER: 2,222 9,874 19,054 1,024 2,759 14,411 
Dehli 2,57 8,087 12,957 154 2,434 13,260 
67,769 326,900 543,135 58,810 75,635 573,672 
1,930 8,061 12,365 273 1,84 11,745 
a wrens 6,961 38,127 104,259 9,658 6,030 64,321 
§,317 6,615 45,188 1,622 5,081 38,179 
Pak AS 1,385 6,947 19,050 2,447 1,513 17,209 
280 1,522 4,976 82 369 5,210 
2,778 13,927 25,641 4,545 1,266 9,720 
4,389 25,440 63,194 1,786 3,008 34,538 
eee’ 4,723 24,132 40,462 2,166 5,361 36,368 
4,364 23,962 44,280 2,286 3,634 31,261 
2,412 13,680 28,273 3,673 1,156 10,431 
3,708 19,856 31,588 1,030 2,448 16,281 
569 2,817 5,005 277 506 5,266 
1,129 4,629 8,197 472 1,799 10,459 

876 5,163 Winks 


yas 966 » aon 
(Continued on page 308) 











Pacific States—OREGON 


Pacific Northwest Farm 


Columbia River Gorge Winter Sports Paradise 





THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Kverything you want and then some 


Thee is no better place to work, to live, to visit, than the Pacific Northwest* — 
America’s newest industrial frontier. The climate is moderate. The scenery is 


magnificent. The things to do are exciting. The economy is strong and growing. 


An abundance of low-cost natural gas combined with unlimited industrial 
sites, good transportation, and a favorable labor supply, make the dynamic 
Pacific Northwest a logical choice for new industry. There is everything you 


could want and then some! 
*Washington, Oregon, Idaho 


EL PASO NATURAL GASj| 


a er 















Through its pipelines, E! Paso Natural Gas supplies wholesale gas service to retail 
natural gas distributors in 11 western states: Washington, Oregon, idaho, California, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas 














PLANT LOCATION 














(Continued) 
1958 1954 

Value added Value 

All y Capital added by 

employees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 

tures, | employees, ture, 
Number Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 























2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 


AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 


AND 1954 (B1) 


1958 


PORTLAND SMSA 


(Consists of Clackamas, Multnomah and Washington Counties, Oregon; and 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 


Clark County, Washington) 





58,682 295,396 608,244 32,148 57,453 475,021 
Food & kindred products......... 10,078 46,046 120,331 5,363 10,054 87,950 
Textile mill products............. 2,338 10,49 19,932 1,017 2,589 14,399 
Apparel & related products 2,864 9,236 14,224 147 2,789 17,556 
’ Lumber & wood products 7,134 34,114 54,864 4,285 8,813 61,323 
Furniture & fixtures..... 1,817 7,630 11,889 229 1,761 11,356 
Pulp, paper & products... civ 7,073 38,363 99,926 5,787 6,729 2,905 
Printing & publishing. 3,511 18,700 30,299 931 3,299 25,641 
Chemicals & products. . 1,303 21,678 2,460 1,417 15,656 
Stone, clay & glass products 1,614 8,352 17,383 1,835 771 »73 
Primary metal industries 4,547 27,179 67,345 1,286 4,617 57,780 
Fabricated metal products 4,262 21,955 35,871 1,835 5,052 34,438 
Machinery, except electrical 3,438 19,263 36,564 1,551 2,977 25,062 
Electrical machinery... . 2,424 13,742 28,214 3,666 1,085 9,921 
Transportation equipment 3,335 18,373 29,098 915 1,950 13,122 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including Ordnance)........... 971 4,185 7,110 414 1,655 9,610 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 786 5,230 eae 724 os 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS _ bo 5 —. 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN OREGON 158.7 160.4 158.9 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE Portland 68.0 67.9 66.8 


AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 
(B2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
OREGON 98.10 97.68 97.12 
Portland 96.62 97.97 94.73 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 
OREGON 38.5 38.9 38.8 
Portland 38.1 38.6 39.0 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1960 1959 
OREGON 2.55 2.51 2.50 
Portland 2.54 2.54 2.43 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 





Labor Grades ——_— 
5 10 13 
Astoria 
(11/60) $2.28 $2.88 $3.10 
Klamath Falls- 
Medford 
(11/60) 2.23 2.73 3.12 
Pendleton 
(7/60) 2.21 2.82 3.19 
Portland 
(6/60) 2.35 2.89 3.23 


5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 


1960 1959 
OREGON 526.2 525.7 520.6 
Portland 272.8 272.1 266.1 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED ' EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 
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7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 

Cc e D 
Portland Portland Portland 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1960 1959 1958 
Albany 
Coos Bay 
Eugene 
Pendleton 
Roseburg 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 

OREGON 24.5 15.1 14.5 

Portland 11.9 7.6 8.1 


None None 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 

OREGON 6.3 3.9 3.9 

U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 15,853 
(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 

Bachelor’s & 1st 

Professional 4,451 2,857 1,594 
2nd Level 

(Master’s) 736 573 163 
Doctorates 

(Ph. D., etc.) 85 77 8 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Eugene 1, 2, 8, 9 

Portland 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 

Salem 1, 2, 8, 9 


RAILROADS (D1) 


1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

2. Oregon Electric Ry., P.O. Box 571, 
Portland 7, Ore. 

3. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th 
St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Portland Traction Co., 1635 S. E. 
Water Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 

6. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., 
P.O. Box 571, Portland 7, Ore. 

7. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 


AIRLINES (D2) 


8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

9. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle, Wash. 

10. Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 

11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

12. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

13. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223 4th 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

14. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

15. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

16. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 

17. Continental Airlines, P.O. Box 9063, 
Denver 16. 

18. Pacific Airlines, San Francisco Int. 
Airport, San Francisco, Calif. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Road) (D9) 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Ore- 
gon, Union Station, Portland 9. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 9 Class I and 26 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer: 
tractor-semitrailer. 











Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 550 pounds. 
Vehicle or combination: 60,000 
pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Portland to: 


Chicago, Ul.—2,218 

New Orleans, La.—2,653 

New York, N. Y¥Y.—3,053 

San Francisco, Calif.—676 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 


Albany Barge Lines Inc., 2210 N. E 
Marine Drive, Portland 11. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 


Arrow Tug & Barge Co., Foot of 14th 
St., Astoria. 
Service: Astoria, Oreg., to Camas, 
Wash., on the Columbia River, and 
Portland, Oreg. on Willamette River. 


Bernert, Albert Inc., P.O. Box 252, Wil- 
lamette. 
Service: Corvallis, Albany, and Salem, 
Oreg., to Oregon City, Oreg., on the 
Willamette River. All points on Kla- 
math River, Calif. 


Bernert, Joe, Towing Co., Inc., 1344 
S. E. 14ih St., West Linn. 
Service: Salem, Oreg., on the Willa- 
mette River and Lafayette, Oreg., on 
the Yamhill River, to Portland, Oreg., 
on the Willamette River. Vicinity of 
Wilsonville, Oreg., on Willamette 
River. 


Columbia Tug Boat Co., Box 3836, Port- 
land 8. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 


Consolidated Navigation Co., 2609 N. E. 
Marine Drive, Portland 11. 
Service: Pacific Coast, Pittsburgh, 
Calif., to Portland. 


Coos Bay Tug & Barge Co., P.O. Box 
186, Coos Bay. 
Service: Coos Bay, Oreg., and tribu- 
taries. 


Diesel Towing Co., Foot of S. W. Gibbs 
St., Portland 1. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 


Hallett Towing Co., 12751 N. W. Spring- 
ville Rd., Portland 10. 

Service: Columbia River and _ tribu- 
taries. 

Hoffman Towboat Co., Box 725, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Service: Yaquina Bay and River, Oreg., 
and navigable tributaries. 

Knappton Towboat Company, Foot of 
S. W. Caruthers St., Portland 1. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers and tributaries thereof, below 
Bonneville, Oreg., on the Columbia 
River; head of navigation, Willamette 
River. 

Knutson Towboat Co., 643 South 12th 
Court, Coos Bay. 

Service: Coos Bay and tributaries, and 


Umpqua River and tributaries. 
(Continued on page 310) 
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Send for this free 
22-page color 
booklet 


Oia ETO) Gaee where the market is growing 
... and living is fun 


As you look for a new site for your 
plant or branch, consider Oregon . . . for 
here is an area that is growing by leaps and bounds. 
There’s a fresh water seaport, excellent transportation 
and communications, plenty of raw materials, an 
abundance of low-cost power, and a way of living 
that will steal your heart. 

It’s 15 minutes from work to patio... an hour to 
your favorite mountain hideaway . . . a few minutes 
more to the blue Pacific. The cities aren’t quite so noisy 
...and people are important just because they’re people. 

Send for our free 22-page color booklet telling 
you more about Industrial Location Factors. Drop 
a card or letter (or just write your name and address 
on the margin of this adv.) and send it to Abe Hoss, 
Manager, Area Development Department, Portland 
General Electric Company, Portland, Oregon. 


PORTLAND GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Oregon’s Pioneer Electric Utility 
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For Information About 


Call on the Bank 
with Branches 
Throughout 

the State! 


With 86 offices, First 
National Bank of Oregon 
has fast channels for local 
information from any 
corner of our state. If you 
have a question about 
plant location in Oregon, 
let First National’s Busi- 
ness Development De- 
partment help to guide 
you to the right source 
for clear-cut answers. 


Write or Wire: 


industrial Research Dept. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF OREGON 

400 S.W. 6th Avenue 

Portiand 4, Oregon 


None” 
National Bank 
of Orefon 


PORTLAND 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
The First National Bank of Oregon, Portland 
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PLANT LOCATION 
(Continued) 


Leach Towboat Co., 4800 S. W. Macad- 
am Ave., Portland 3. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 


Longview Tugboat Co., P.O. Box 97, 
Rainier. 
Service: Columbia, Willamette River, 
and tributaries, and Pacific Ocean. 


The Mirene Co., P.O. Box 5686, Port- 
land 17. 
Service: Albany, Oreg., to mouth of 
Willamette River; The Dalles, Oreg., 
to mouth of Columbia River; Oregon 
City, Oreg., to mouth of Willamette 
River; Pacific Coast. 


Ramona Tow Boat Co., Inc., 417 Yeon 
Bidg., Portland 4. 
Service: Willamette River and Colum- 
bia River, from Bonneville to Astoria. 


Russell Towboat and Moorage Co., 2210 
N. E. Marine Drive, Portland 11. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 


Henry Sause & Son Towing & Rafting 
Co., Garibaldi. 
Service: Tillamook to Garibaldi and 
Tillamook Bay. 


Shaver Transportation Co., 4900 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 10. 
Service: Columbia River from Celilo 
to mouth; Willamette River from 
Newberg to mouth. 


Shepard Towing Co., St. Helens. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers and tributaries. 


Wilbur J. Smith, P.O. Box 97, Rainier. 
Service: Columbia River, Willamette 
River, tributaries, and Pacific Ocean. 


Sternberg, George H., 1522 S. E. Carl- 
ton, Portland 2. 
Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries below and including Hood Riv- 
er, Oreg., and Willamette River, below 
and including Oregon City to Port- 
land, Oreg., and Lake River to Ridge- 
field, Wash. 


[idewater-Shaver Barge Lines, 2609 
N.E. Marine Drive, Portland 11. 
Service: Portland to Oregon City, Ore., 
on the Willamette River; Portland to 
Pasco and Kennewick, Wash., and As- 
toria,, Ore., to Ilwaco, Wash., on the 
Columbia River, and mouth of Snake 
River to East Pasco, Wash., on the 
Snake River. 


West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Portland 4 . 
Service: Intercoastal. 


Western Transportation Co., 550 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 9. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 


Westport Towboat Co., Inc., Foot of 
14th St., Astoria. 
Service: Between mouth of Columbia 
River and Milwaukie, Oreg., on Willa- 
mette River, to Westport, on Westport 
Slough. 


Willamette Tug & Barge Co., Foot of 
North Portsmouth Ave., Portland 3. 
Service: Columbia River and _ tribu- 
taries. 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 2,598,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Indust: ial—7,986,000,000 KWH, $53,- 
035,000; Residential and Other—S5,016,- 
000,000 KWH, $62,249,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—13,002,000,000 
KWH, $115,284,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
3,916. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 2,419,000; 
Utilities, 2,398,000; industrial, 21,000. 
Undeveloped—S5,773,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959: (E5) Natural gas, 3; li- 
quid pet.oleum gas, 5. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
110. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial and 
Industrial— 12,700; Residential and 
Other—89,300; Total gas customers— 
102,000. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959; (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—220.6 mil- 
lions of therms, $11,702,000; Residen- 
tial and Other—63.4 millions of therms, 
$9,581,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
284.0 millions of therms; $21,283,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (E5, E7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Eugene—le, 2g 
Portland—3e, 4e, 2g 
Salem—4e, 2g 


UTILITIES 


1. Eugene Water and Elec. Bd. 
500 E. Fourth Ave., Eugene 
2. Northwest Natural Gas Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Portland 4. 
3. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4 
4. Portland General Electric Co. 
621 S.W. Alder St., Portland 5 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV 
ING STATE: (E5, E7) 
California—Oregon Power Co.—(e) 
216 W. Main St., Medford 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(eg) 
405 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Idaho Power Co.—(e) 

122 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho 











Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, State of Washington Department of Com- 
merce and Economic Development, General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Washington. 


WASHINGTON 


STATE LAND AREA (20th) 66,786 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (23rd) 2,853,214; 





(1950 2,378,963). Percent of change 19.9. 


SES CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
ream ( Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
ces in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 

dicates location of city on map. 
5 (1) Bellingham 34,688 (34.1) 
Linceon : (2) Bremerton 28,922 (27.6) 
(3) Everett 40,304 (33.8) 
a (9) Olympia 18,273 (15.8) 
soaws * (4) Seattle 557,087 (467.5) 
gees * (5) Spokane 181,608 (161.7) 
* (6) Tacoma 147,979 (143.6) 
ee ag (7) Vancouver 32,464 (41.6) 
(8) Yakima 43,284 (38.4) 


* 








title city. 


ORE. 


Solid black counties—Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Dotted line indicates SMSA boundary (see ex- 
planatory notes—page 327. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Toward the southeast 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 


the plains are interrupted by the Blue 





The Cascade mountain range running north from the Mountains. West of the Cascades lies the Puget Sound 
Columbia River to the Canadian border divides Washington basin, and between the basin and the ocean rises the Coast 
into its east and west regions. To the east of the Cascades mountain range. This range increases in height and rugged- 
and bounded on the north by the Okanogan highlands lie ness toward the northwest, forming the Olympic Mountains. 
the Columbia River plains. The center portion of these The Puget Sound basin is bounded on the north by Puget 
plains, the Great Bend region, is the driest part of the state. Sound leading to the Pacific Ocean. 

CHESS Gueteets SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: Other principal U.S. commercial 


See table on page 321. 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
All material on taxes and labor laws 


presented herein was compiled by and ee ee ome see 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 

House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further FINANCE 

detailed information contact them at any 

of the following addresses: NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 


5 11; NUMBER OF STATE BAN 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. AND TRUST COs.—42. TOTAL ~y 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,243.6; DEPOSITS, $2.,- 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 031.2 (G1) 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended Oregon is in Federal Reserve District 
June 30, 1959. : No. 12. (G2) State-wide branch bank- 
Yield Percentage in 
Initial Taxes $ 52,640  .030 8. 
Franchise Tax 635,648 358 
- Eaciee Tax 16,285,868 9.186 U.S. commercial banks with resources 
ersonal Income jest dean of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Hotel | Cocupancy Tax FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ORE- 
ter s age 2,247,947 1.268 oo 400 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland, 
asoline Tax 36,355,331 20.506 Ralph Voss, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
Motor Vehicles Fees «-14,099:007 7.953 -—«-«- $20,100, Surplus $30,050, Deposits 
Motor Carriers Tax 12,175,414 6.868 $878,642. 
Public Utilities Tax 253,407 .143 
| er 7 aed : v4 
eGift Tax - fesi61 "092 THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
nemployment AND, Broadway and 
aS | a Sixth at Stark, Portland 8, E. C. Sam- 
Total _$177,288,610" mons, Pres., (000’s) Capital $23,000, Sur- 
ee eee oe ae Satay aa plus $23,000, Deposits $819,278. 





banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (GI) 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 330 S.W. Sixth Ave., 
Portland 8. (See Calif., page 305) 


PORTLAND TRUST BANK, 319 S. W. 
Washington St., Portland 7, C. F. Adams, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$550, Deposits $28,475. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Roseburg, W. E. Garrison, Pres., Capita. 
$250, Surplus $950, Deposits $26,200. 


PLANT LOCATION is made pos- 
sible by our advertisers, the 
leading industrial development 
organiza’‘ions. Please: 


Mention PLANT LOCATION 
when contacting our advertisers. 


Volunteer your opinion of the 
book when meeting with indus- | 
trial development organizations. © 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 327) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1958 AND 1954 (B1) 






































1958 1954 
All Value added Value 
f by Capital added by 
emproyees manufacture | expendi- All manufac- 
tures, | employees, ture, 

icine Payroll | Unadjusted new number | unadjusted 

($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
WASHINGTON, TOTAL...... 216,020 1,179,459 2,137,030 114,249 194,171 1,549,060 
Food & kindred products......... 26,449 126,062 294,399 15,300 27,192 219,645 
Textile mill products............. 673 2,294 4,293 81 594 3,203 
Apparel & related products........ 3,499 11,614 18,237 412 3,694 19,330 
Lumber & wood products... 41,654 192,132 297,445 21,025 47,529 319,660 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,9 12,904 22,030 599 2,987 17,712 
Pulp, paper & products........... 15,963 85,288 258,261 14,799 15,839 221,281 
Printing & publishing....... wee 8,066 41,645 72,386 3,324 7,457 56,765 
Chemicals & products............ 11,641 77,012 142,839 6,966 11,069 118,107 
Petroleum & products............ ,29 9,002 28,738 5,220 205 30: 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 5,018 27,946 51,872 4,299 3,331 26,713 
Primary metal industries.......... 10,331 63,321 181,508 16,461 12,567 161,379 
Fabricated metal products. ....... 6,843 37,907 64,099 3,222 5,494 77 
Machinery, except electrical....... 5,463 30,257 52,908 2,494 5,443 39,063 
Electrical machinery............. 929 4,75 9,124 291 823 5,741 
Transportation equipment........ 69,684 430,926 620,852 18,733 42,986 258,463 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 2,811 15,202 Rvchive Seta 1,817 ved 


2. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS WITH 40,000 OR MORE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES: 1958 


AND 1954 (B1) 


SEATTLE SMSA 
(Consists of King and Snohomish Counties, Washington) 


ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL... 











115,498 663,133 1,049,737 56,872 88,189 599,812 
Food & kindred products......... 10,236 51,981 101,585 5,603) 
Apparel & related products........ 2,269 8,043 12,899 369 
Lumber & wood products......... 8,734 38,643 60,823 3,887 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,079 4,774 7,988 239 
Pulp, paper & products........... 3,461 18,765 61,336 5,054 
Printing & publishing............ 4,128 22,256 36,715 1,661 
Chemicals & products............ 1,298 6,979 14,892 937 
Stone, clay, & glass products...... 2,492 14,336 25,737 2,117} Not Available 
Primary metal industries.......... 2,197 12,549 16,828 aad 
Fabricated metal products........ 5,265 29,438 48,695 2,313 
Machinery, except electrical....... 3,335 19,052 31,016 1,330 
Electrical machinery............. 784 4,062 8,073 230 
Transportation equipment........ 67,790 420,682 607,961 17,954 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(Including Ordnance)........... 1,098 4,544 6,745 523 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 472 3,509 Sas ik ie 463 
3. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS —— Labor Grades 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 5 10 13 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE Moses Lake 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1960 (8/60) $2.30 $2.81 $3.12 
(B2) Pasco-Kenne- 
, wick-Richland 
Average Weekly Earnings (7/60) 2.38 3.08 3.50 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
a ee ee “00/60 2.38 2.87 3.19 
WASHINGTON 103.62 100.87 100.22 Spokane ‘ 3 , 
Spokane 109.25 108.08 110.84 . . ’ * 
Tacoma 100.10 97.27 100.75 
Average Weekly Hours 5. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
—_ - 7 TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
WASHINGTON 39.1 38.5 39.3 a AND —— AREAS— 
Seattle 39.4 389 388 (Thousands) (B2) 
Spokane 39.3 39.3 40.9 Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Tacoma 38.5 37.7 38.6 1960-1960 1959 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


WASHINGTON 2.65 2.62 2.55 


Seattle 2.67 2.59 2.52 
Spokane 2.78 2.75 2.71 
Tacoma 2.60 2.58 2.61 


4. MEDIAN WAGE RATES FOR SE- 
LECTED LABOR GRADES IN 
REGULAR NONSUPERVISORY 
JOBS AS DETERMINED BY AR- 
MY-AIR FORCE WAGE BOARD 
(Release date as indicated) (B3). See 
page 327 for explanatory notes. 
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WASHINGTON 830.9 822.5 820.1 
Seattle 371.5 369.9 371.6 
Spokane 78.1 77.2 79.0 
Tacoma 78.2 77.9 76.6 


6. WAGE AND SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR STATE AND SELECTED 
AREAS—1960 (Thousands) (B2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


WASHINGTON 224.2 223.3 225.8 
Seattle 113.5 114.1 115.4 
Spokane 14.1 14.2 14.9 
Tacoma 17.3 17.5 16.6 





7. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1960 (B4). See page 327 for 
Area Classification Criteria 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1359 1958 
Cc Cc ¢ 
Seattle Seattle Seattle 
Tacoma Spokane D 
D Tacoma Spokane 
Spokane Tacoma 


8. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1960 (B4) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1960 1959 1958 
Aberdeen Aberdeen Aberdeen 


Anacortes Anacortes Anacortes 
Bellingham Bellingham Bellingham 
Bremerton Bremerton Bremertcn 
Port Port Everett 
Angeles Angeles Olympia 
Port 
Angeles 


9. (a) INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNDER STATE PROGRAMS—1960 
(week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month) (in thousands) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 


1959 
WASHINGTON 50.8 37.4 40.5 
Seattle 20.8 16.5 18.0 
Spokane 5.2 4.2 4.4 
Tacoma 5.8 4.4 4.3 


(b) RATE (per cent of average cov- 
ered employment) (B5) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 


WASHINGTON 8.4 6.1 6.8 
U.S. 4.9 4.2 4.3 


10. (a) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1957: (B6) 23,101 


(b) EARNED DEGREES CON- 
FERRED BY HIGHER EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1957- 
1958: (B7) 
Total Men Women 
Bachelor’s & 1st 
Professional 6,303 4,222 2,081 
2nd Level 
(Master’s) 720 545 175 
Doctorates 
(Ph. D., etc.) 141 132 9 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL 
STATISTICS SEE LABOR AND MAN- 


UFACTURING—ITEMS 1, 2,7 & 8 


2. FOR INFORMATION ON CON- 
TACTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ORGANIZATIONS see page 37 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (C1) 


WASHINGTON 


Camus 

FRED H. WEAKLEY, Manager, Port of 
Camas-Washougal, P. O. Box 1017. 
Everett 


KENNETH F. SCHILATY, Manager, Snoho- 
mish County Ind. Bureau, P. O. Box 1114. 








Kennewick 


Pacific States—WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 1, 2, 3, 12 11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
JOHN F. NEUMAN, Manager, Port of Ken- Bremerton 3 Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
eee ee ee Everett 1, 2, 3 12. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Olympia Olympia 3, 6, 12 ; Georgetown Station, Seattle 8. 
SAM Boppy, JB. Acting 1 Dir.. State Dent: Seattle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 to 23 incl. 13. Air Taxi: 
of Commerce conomic Dev., Genera Spokane 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15 ' “Rage : 
WILLIAM #. STEURER, GR. Pres.. Western Tacoma “ 2, 3, 6 (For airlines, see pi ra Service, Boeing Field, 
arket Dev. Corp., Po’ n lo Seattle ° 
P. O. Box 932. Vancouver 2, 3, 6. 8 (Por sid i aula Soke Air Transport, Felts 
Seattle Portland, Ore.) Stas ies ° 
; , Sea-Tac Airways, Boeing Field, Seat- 
Y GIVENS, M Director, ; 
"Seattle A PRs Industrial’ < te, 21s Go. Yakima 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 tle, Washington. 
STEWART G. NEEL, Area Development | RAILROADS (D1) 14, Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
MICHAEL, ee TViSTO. ind eon? ad 50 1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Ave., Seattle 1. Sat 
ARTHUR ‘TURNER Area Development Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago es — Cnent: Atom, -: ond 
Mer. City of Seattle, Dept. of Lighting, | 2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
1015—3rd Ave. St. Paul 1, Minn. 16. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223-4th 
Spokane 3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 B. Sth St., Ave., Seattle. 
CHARLES J. (CROCKER, Mgr. Dir., Spokane St. Paul 1, Minn. 17. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
° TK, ° 
ALBERT GRUBER, Economic Dev. Engr., 4. Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 
The , Weshington Water Power Co., Quebec, Canada 37, NG 
HAMILTON OWEN, Indus. Mgr., Spok : : : ‘ i Li 
el of Goummsomn, 2000 ~ Riverside 5. Pave * oast R.R., 404 Union St, 18 oe — Air Lines, 1307 4th 
ON Ne TS eng. Tnet's43 bey, 6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St, 19. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
ton Bldg. Omaha 2, Nebr. Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Tacoma 7. Spokane International R.R., Box Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
M. R. ANDERROM, Meneger, Fost of ‘Sa- 2147, Spokane 10. 20. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
come nd: Ris, District. Port of Tacoma, = Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., change Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 
9 adie kk Re Co 21. Continental Air Lines, P.O. Box 
TRANSPORTATION Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore. oe, ee ee 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION p23 Japan Air Lines, 45 Grant Ave., San 
5 i R AIRLINES (D2) Francisco. 
(Numbers following name of city desig- eo . 
nate transportation agencies listed below 10. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 23. Pacific Airlines, San Francisco Inter- 


that serve that city.) 


Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


national Airport, San Francisco. 





Move “Full Ahead” 
with Seattle 


New $25 million harbor 
development will speed 
your products to market 





Seattle’s busy and extensive water- 
front shows a city on the move and 
its industry going places. A huge 
new $25,000,000 port program is 
under way to expand facilities and 
expedite trade to Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Orient and all the booming 
West Coast. 

It is typical of the increasing 
industrial activity and community 
interest that await you when you 
move to Seattle. Here you’ll find full 
facilities—low-cost electric power, 
plentiful pure water, skilled labor, 
fine transportation—to help your 
plant move “‘full ahead”’ in the 
Seattle Area. 


SEATTLE CITY LIGHT 


For information on this area write to: SEATTLE CITY LIGHT 
Area Development Division, 1015 3rd Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington 
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MOTOR CARRIERS—CLASS I AND 
CLASS II (D3) 


There are 10 Class I and 45 Class IJ 
motor carriers of property and pass- 
engers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (D4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 550 pounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Seattle to: 


Chicago, Ill.—2,121 

New Orleans, La.—2,727 
New York, N. Y.—2,953 
San Francisco, Calif.—862 


WATER CARRIERS (D5) 

Alaska Freight Lines, Inc., P.O. Box 
3365, Seattle 14. 

Service: Between Portland, Ore., Se- 
attle, Wash., and Gulf Coast ports. 
Allman-Hubble Tug Boat Co., 717 Levee 

St., Hoquiam. 
Service: Grays harbor. 

American Tug Boat Co., Pier 2, Everett. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters, Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia. 

Atlas Tug Service, 1820 Louisiana St., 
Longview. 

Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. 


Black Ball Transport, Inc., Pier 53, 
Seattle 4. 
Service: Seattle, Port Townsend, and 
Port Angeles, Wash., Victoria, B. C. 


Brusco Towboat Co., Route 1, Box 114, 
Rainier, Oreg. 
Service: Columbia River from Astoria, 
Oregon, to Vancouver, Wash., Cowlitz 
River from mouth to above Kelso, 
Wash., Willamette River from mouth 
to Oregon City, Oreg. 

Foss Launch & Tug Co., 660 W. Ewing 
St., Seattle. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters and continental U.S. coast- 
al ports and possessions. 

Harbor Towing Co., 509 Ford Bldg. 
Vancouver. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Hoffman Towboat Co., Box 725, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Service: Yaquina Bay and River, 
Oreg., and navigable tributaries. 

Inland Navigation Co., P.O. Box 831, 
Vancouver. 
Service: Portland to the Dalles, Atta- 
lia, Wash., Umatilla, Ore., Pasco, 
Wash., and Pacific Coast by arrange- 
ment. 
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Olson Tug Boat Co., Inc., 1051 E. 
Eleventh St., Tacoma. 
Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Olympia Towing Co., Box 836, Olympia. 
Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Olympic Griffiths Lines, Inc., Pier 28, 
Seattle. 
Service: Pacific coastwise. 

Pioneer Towing Co., 5055 E. Marginal 
Way, Seattle. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters. 

Puget Sound Freight Lines, Inc., Pier 62, 
Seattle 1. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land water ports, Powell River, Blub- 
ber Bay, Vancouver, Duncan Bay and 
Victoria, B. C. 


Puget Sound Tug and Barge Co., Pier 58, 
Seattle. 
Service: Puget Sound, Pacific Coast, 
and Alaska. 

Skagit River Navigation & Trading Co., 
Pier 66, Seattle. 
Service: Seattle and Tacoma to Mt. 
Vernon, on Skagit River, La Conner, 
on Swinomish Slough, Anacortes, and 
Everett. 


C. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Stevenson. 
Service: Columbia River, Stevenson, to 
Rainier, Ore., and Willamette River as 
far as Oregon City, Oreg. 

Delta V. Smyth Tug and Barge Co., P.O. 
Box 364, Olympia. 

Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Stevenson Towboat Co., Stevenson. 
Service: Columbia River between Ste- 
venson and Alderdale. 

Upper Columbia River Towing Co., P.O. 

Box 831, Vancouver. 
Service: Portland on the Willamette 
River to Pasco, Wash., and way points 
on the Columbia River, and Pacific 
Coast by arrangement. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 22; federal 
projects, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1959: (E2) 6,350,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1959: (E2) Commercial and 
Industrial—15,595,000,000 KWH, $78,- 
603,000; Residential and Other—8,276,- 
000,000 KWH, $87,743,000; Total Elec- 
tric Utility Industry—23,871,000,000 
KWH, $166,346,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1959: (E2) 
3,752. 


5. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW): (E4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 5,384,000; 
Utilities, 5,357,000; industrial, 27,000. 
Undeveloped—18,145,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1959; (E5) Natural gas, 10; li- 
quid petroleum gas, 2. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
70. 


7. (a) TOTAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF 
UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) Commercial 
and Industrial—18,500 Residential and 
Other—78,800 Total gas customers— 
97,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES AND REV- 
ENUES OF UTILITIES, 1959: (E6) 
Commercial and Industrial—570.0 mil- 
lions of therms, $26,274,000 Residential 
and Other—67.1 millions of therms, $9,- 
727,000; Total Gas Utility Industry— 
637.1 millions of therms $36,001,000. 


8. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1958: (E4) 
Bituminous coal and _ lignite—252,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (£5, E7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Bellingham—tle, 2g 
Bremerton—le, 2g 
Everett—3e, 4g 
Olympia—le, 4g 
Seattle—Se, 4g 
Spokane—6eg 
Tacoma—7e, 4g 
Vancouver—8e, 9g 
Yakima—10e, 2g 


UTILITIES 


1. Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
Bellevue 


2. Cascade Nat. Gas Corp. 
222 Fairview Ave. N., Seattle 9 


3. P. U. D. No. 1, Snohomish County 
2320 California St., Everett 


4. Washington Nat. Gas Co. 
1507 Fourth Ave., Seattle 11 


5. Seattle Dept. of Lighting 
1015 Third Ave., Seattle 4 


6. Washington Water Pwr. Co. 
1411 E. Mission, Spokane 


7. Tacoma Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
3628 S. 35th St., Tacoma 2 


8. P. U. D. No. 1, Clark County 
1200 Fort Vancouver Way, Van- 
couver 


9. Northwest Nat. Gas Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


10. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, 
Ore. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL . 


(Continued on page 315) 
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A. H. Romick, Commissioner, Alaska Department of Commerce, Box 2391, Juneau, 


Alaska 


CITIES OVER 5,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


(1) Anchorage 44,237 (11.2) 
(2) Fairbanks 13,311 (5.7) 
(3) Juneau 6,797 (5.9) 
(4) Ketchikan 6,483 (5.3) 
(1) Spenard (U) 9,074 (2.1) 


(U) Unincorporated. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Alaska consists of a compact central 
mass and two straggling appendages. 
The three parts are termed Continental 
Alaska, Aleutian Alaska, and the “Pan- 
handle.” The entire southern coast is 
very precipitous, much indented by deep 
fjords, with only slight stretches of beach 
or plain. Its elevation gradually de- 
creases as one travels west toward the 
Aleutians. The western and northern 
coasts are regular in outline with long 
straight beaches. Alaska has mountains, 
plateaus, and lowlands on a grand scale. 
In a broad way, the larger features of 
topography correspond with those of the 
western states. There is a Pacific Moun- 
tain system, a Central Plateau region, a 
Rocky Mountain system, and a Great 
Plains region. Continental Alaska in the 
interior is essentially a vast plateau. A 
maze of islands of the Alexander archi- 
pelago lies off the Panhandle coast. The 
coast range of the Panhandle attains a 
width of 100 miles, but has no well- 
defined crest line. The Aleutian islands 
sweep 1,200 miles or more west-southwest 
from the end of the Alaska peninsula. 


Ss Ne ie INTERIOR 


STATE LAND AREA (ist) 586,400 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, (A2) 1960 (50th) 226,167; 
(1950 128,643). Percent of change 75.8. 
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WASHINGTON (continued) 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax 1,437,594 314 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 2,818,620 613 
Property Tax 9,305,070 2.024 
Gasoline Tax 60,482,111 13.156 
Motor Vehicle Fees 48,369,148 10.521 
Motor Carrier Tax Included in Motor Vehicles 
Cigarette Tax 18,141,644 3. os 6 

Conveyance Tax 769,045 167 
Sales Tax 195,627,634 42.553 
Use Tax 13,925,079 3.029 

Business & 

Occupation Tax 62,602,802 13.617 

Public Utilities 14,681,578 3.194 

Utilities regulated 

by Public 1,094,751 -238 

Insurance Tax 7,752,440 1.686 
Inheritance Tax 9,446,010 2.055 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 50,489,566 

Total $459,727,158* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 
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FINANCE SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—65. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,386.4; DEPOSITS, $3,- 
086.4. (G1) 


Washington is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 12. (G2) State-wide branch 
banking. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Sl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF SEATTLE, 2nd Ave. at Spring St., 
Seattle 24, Maxwell Carlson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $18,000, 
Deposits $524,436. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, 1414 4th Ave., Seattle 
11, Joshua Green, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$204,645. 


2nd Ave. at Cherry St., Seattle 24, Frank 
E. Jerome, Pres., (000’s) Capital $25,000, 
Surplus $35,000, Deposits $921,379. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF SE- 
ATTLE, 900 2nd Ave., Seattle 11, C. F. 
Frankland, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $153,474. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, 428 River- 
side, Spokane 1, D. E. Wallace, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3, 750, Surplus $5, 750.. 
Deposits $147,002. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHING- 
TON, 1123 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Good- 
win Chase, Ch. of Bd. and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,600, Surplus $5,700, Deposits 
$174,585. 
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“the primary source book used 
- by 4 out of 5 industrial site 
| seekers” 
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LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING /!, !2) 


The Alaskan labor market is unusual 
in at least two respects: The largest 
single employer is the Federal Govern- 
ment, and about half of the privately en- 
gaged labor force is seasonal and tran- 
sient. The largest single group of pri- 
vately employed persons year round in 
1957 were in the retail and wholesale 
trades: 7,000 payrolls totaling $38.3 mil- 
lion. But in terms of expenditures, the 
largest private payroll was in the con- 
struction industry, where a monthly av- 
erage of 5,900 workers were employed 
in 1957. They were paid $63.9 million 
for the year. 

Manufacturing industries still are 
small in numbers and in scale of opera- 
tions. Exceptions are the fish canneries 
(salmon) and, in recent years, the pulp 
industry. Expansion and diversification 
of industries are under way. It is a hope- 
ful sign that employment and wages in 
industries other than salmon canning 
and lumbering have shown since 1954, a 
larger increase than those of the tradi- 
tional industries. The following table 
refers to fiscal year and industries with 
covered employment. 


Year Estabs. Employees Total wages 


1939 230 5,467 $ 6,883,988 
1954 219 4,092 $16,546,000 
1957 323 4,772 $32,949,000 


Of the 4,772 workers employed as an 
average in 1957, 2,611 were in the sal- 
mon canning industry. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT “!, J2) 


Like other underdeveloped regions in 
the Nation, Alaska needs new industry 
to diversify and bolster her economy. 
The traditional props of fish and gold 
have declined in absolute and compara- 
tive importance in respect to some other 
industrial activities, particularly as em- 
ployers of sizable segments of the work 
force. Already exceeded in fiscal con- 
tributions by Federal defense work, these 
two industries showed signs of declining 
still further in relation to newcomers like 
tourism, wood-using industries and, per- 
haps most important in the long run, oil. 

Alaska now has full authority over 
her own economy. There may be little 
doubt as to her firm intentions of build- 
ing and extending the basic pillars for 
industrial development. Roads, ports, 
public utilities, schools and other essen- 
tials for economic development will 
probably receive priority. 


TRANSPORTATION 


RAILROADS (D9) 

Miles of road (1960) 556. 

AIR CARRIERS (D2, J1) 

12 (1960). Alaska has world’s highest 
per capita flight mileage. 

AIRPORTS (J1) 

263 (1957). Alaska has the greatest num- 
ber of airports in the U.S. 
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HIGHWAYS (J1) 
5,204 miles (1959). 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1958: (E1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 1. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, 1958: 98,424 
KW. 


3. WATER POWER, 1958 (KW) Devel- 

oped—Total capacity 65,970; utilities 

49,490; industrial 16,480. Undeveloped 

—12,000,000. 

4. ELECTRIC UTILITIES SERVING 
ALASKA (E1) 


ALASKA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Juneau 
Customers: 3,212 (1958) 


ANCHORAGE MUNICIPAL LIGHT & 
POWER 

Anchorage 

Customers: 8,274 (1958) 


FAIRBANKS MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
SYSTEM 
Fairbanks 
Customers: 4,657 (1958) 


KETCHIKAN PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Ketchikan 
Customers: 3,119 (1958) 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 54,721 .227 
Franchise Tax 32,392 135 
Income Tax 9,537,000 39.612 
Pr 32,137 133 


operty Tax 
—— Beverages 


ax 

Gasoline Tax 

Raw Fish Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Tobacco Tax 

Gross Receipts Tax 
Insurance Companies 


Tax 752,576 3.126 
Poll Tax 686,223 2.850 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 4,837,082 

Total $24,075,833" 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
7; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—10. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $198.6; DEPOSITS, $183.5. 
(G1) 


Alaska is in Federal Reserve District No. 
12. (G2) Banking Code section limiting 
branch banking was repealed in 1959. 
This may result in practice of state-wide 
branch banking being permitted. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-59: (Gl) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AN- 
CHORAGE, 632 Fourth Ave., Anchor- 
age, D. H. Cuddy, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,000, Surplus $1,000, Deposits $44,424. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ALASKA IN 
ANCHORAGE, 446 Fourth Ave., An- 
chorage, E. E. Rasmuson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $700, Surplus $550, Deposits 
$36,361. 


ALASKA NATIONAL BANK OF 
FAIRBANKS, 313 Lacey St., Fairbanks, 
Leslie Nerland, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$400, Surplus $400, Deposits $16,726. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 2nd and 
Cushman, Fairbanks, E. F. Stroecker, 
Pres., and Ch. of Bd., (000’s) Capital 
$300, Surplus $300, Deposits $20,553. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1958 (H1) 





1958 
Short tons 
y (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Coal (thou.)........ 759 $6,931 
Copper (recov. con- 

tent of ores, etc.)... 5 3 


Gold (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) (troy 


P GE f easc Sonos 186,435 6,525 
Lead (recov, content 

of ores, etc.)....... 2 
Mercury (76-Ib. 

Ra re 3,380 774 
Natural gas (mill. 

SS, Rag ARS 50 6 


Sand & gravel (thou.) 4,255 3,871 
Silver (recov. content 
of ores, etc.) thous. 

Ns bs So 0:4 -0:0 24 22 
Stone (thou.)....... 615 2,065 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: gem stones, petro- 
leum, platinum-group metals, 


ay ape ea ae 1,253 
I, Fila s ods ick: d'a betes 21,450 
FORESTS (H2) ¢ 


Total forest land, 1953, 132,314,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total (Coastal Alas- 
ka) 89,058, softwood 88,951, hardwood 
107; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
(Coastal Alaska) 128; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total (Coastal Alaska) 86. Grow- 
ing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Vol- 
ume, 1953—total (Coastal Alaska) 18,- 
496, softwood 18,473, hardwood 23; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total (Coastal 
Alaska) 32; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 
(Coastal Alaska) 12. 
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George Mason, Director, State of Hawaii Dept. of Economic Development, 1124 Miller 


Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


STATE LAND AREA (47th) 6,435 sq. mi. 


STATE POPULATION (A2) 1960 (43rd) 632,- KAUAI 
772; (1950 499,794). Percent of change 26.6. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1960, with 1950 Census (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral in- 
dicates location of city on map. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU CO. 


NIIHAU iB G} KALAWAO CO. 
KAULA © AND 
ons MAUI CO. 
KAUAI CO. owen 
MAUI 
LANAI (> 
KAHOOLAWE 
Solid black county—Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area 
HAWAII 
HAWAII CO. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Hawaii, geographically a chain of islands near the center of the 
north Pacific Ocean, comprises both volcanic and coral islands. 
The island of Hawaii, which contains two-thirds of the area of the 
group, is roughly triangular in shape with sides of 90, 75, and 60 
mi.; it consists of five volcanic mountains about 20 mi. apart. Maui, 
Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe, and Molokini are separated by chan- 
nels only 6 to 10 mi. wide. Oahu was once two immense volcanoes. 
This island, though third in size and fifth in height is important 
agriculturally. It contains the capital and trade center on the lee 
coast of the east end and the land-locked Pearl Harbor at the 
srotch of the ranges. Kauai is roughly circular in form, about 25 
mi. across, and consists of one mountain. Niihau is a sheep ranch 
privately owned. Lehua and Kaula are uninhabited. 


(1) Hilo 25,966 (27.1) 
* (2) Honolulu 294,179 (248.0) 
(3) Kailua-Lanikai (U) 25,622 ** 
* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
title city. 
**Not available. 
(U)Unincorporated. 
LABOR and 


MANUFACTURING ‘1, K2) 


The State of Hawaii has a rapidly 
growing labor potential, composed most- 
ly of young people with a wide variety 
of skills. The civilian labor force in- 
creased 16%, from 188,000 in 1950 to 
222,000 in 1959. Average unemployment 
in 1959 was 3.1%. A more rapid growth 
of the labor force is indicated since grad- 
uations from secondary and college-level 
institutions in 1959 totaled 22,250 stu- 
dents, and the number is expected to rise 
sharply. 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES (millions 
of dollars) 


%o of 
Industry 1958 total 
Food and kindred prods..... $44.8 62.0% 
Apparel and other finished 
fabric products........... 2.9 4.0 
Furniture and fixtures....... 2.0 2.8 
Printing, publishing and 
allied prods.............. 7.5 10.4 
Chemicals and allied prods... 2.8 3.9 
Machinery, except elec...... 3.1 4.3 
Other industries............ 9.1 12.6 
Total manufacturing... ... $72.0 100.0% 
Branch of Industry 1948 1958 


(In prices of 1958) 
Agriculture, livestock and 


fisheries $251.9 $322.8 
Manufacturing* 72.1 116.8 
Tourism 22.7 82.7 
Construction 87.7 174.4 
Total of 4 branches $434.4 $696 .7 


*Other than pineapple canning and sugar milling. 


The total volume of production in con- 
stant prices was increased in ten years 
by 60.2% or 6.0% annually. The annual 
rate of increase compares very favorably 
with that of the U.S. Mainland: 1.9% in 
constant prices. (The U.S. percentage 
represents the increase in total gross na- 
tional product.) 


The processing of Hawaiian grown 
sugar cane, pineapple and other tropical 
fruits, and tuna fish requires many an- 
cillary products. The manufacture of tin 
cans, corrugated boxes, crates and some 
chemicals is based to a large extent on 
Hawaii's many overseas markets for 
sugar, canned fruits and juices. 


Hawaii has become the largest military 
base in the Pacific. This defense estab- 
lishment spends over $300 million an- 
nually in the area alone. Military de- 
mand for industrial and consumer goods 
has stimulated manufacturing in many 
ways. Large investments in plants pro- 
ducing, for instance, building materials, 
electronic articles, petroleum refinery 
products and chemicals were largely jus- 
tified because defense requirements are 
perennial. 


Since the end of World War II, the 
number of tourists and visitors coming 


to the Island State has increased more 
than tenfold. Visitors’ annual expendi- 
tures now are in excess of $130 million. 
This has created or stimulated many en- 
terprises. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ‘1. K2) 


Since the end of World War II there has 
been a shift in the economy from pri- 
marily commodity production—sugar 
and pineapple—to production of services 
—support for the largest complex of 
military installations on American soil, 
and tourism. This shift has been con- 
current with the mechanization of agri- 
culture, particularly the sugar industry 
in which more sugar was produced in 
1959 with 15,000 workers than with 
55,000 workers in 1932. 

The main growth potentials are: 

e Tourism—which at the present rate 
of growth could become the largest 
industry—36,397 visitors in 1948 
to over 240,000 in 1959. 

e Local agricultural production for 
island use since less than 50% of 
current consumption is locally pro- 
duced. 

e Diversified industries designed to 
process imported raw material for 
local- markets. 

(Continued on page 318) 
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(Continued) 


@ New by-products, based on waste 
materials, particularly of the sugar 
and pineapple industries. 

e Federal installations for space ex- 
ploitation and defense. 

Manufacturing is almost entirely concen- 
trated in Honolulu County, as shown by 
the following table: 


Amount of 


manu- Percent 

County facturing of total 

ic 5 enh a ebaall $107,401,000 91.9% 
Hawaii...... da ‘ 7,086,000 6.1 
Ss ¢b60a0.cues back 1,625,000 1.4 
PS 6 esoceedeeenee 649,000 0.6 


The population of the 50th State is 
larger than that of only seven states but 
its per capita income of $1,872 ranked 
ahead of 25 states in 1958. The Hawai- 
ian population is among the fastest 
growing in the world. Hawaii's annual 
rate of growth, 2.7%, exceeds for in- 
stance that of Puerto Rico, New York 
State, Japan and Ceylon. 


Official data with regard to the annual 
volume of investments are not available. 
The 1954 Census of Manufacturers re- 
ports capital expenditures of $2,972,000 
for new plant and $8,429,000 for new 
equipment. The total amount was $11,- 
401,000 of which $10,724,000 represent- 
ed outlays by the sugar and canning 
industries. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city) 

Hilo 7, 10 

Honolulu 1 to 20 incl. 


STEAMSHIP LINES (K3) 


1. American Pioneer Line (United 
States Lines), 1 Broadway, New 
York City. 

2. American President Lines, 29 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

3. States Marine-Isthmian Agency, 90 
Broad Street, New York City. 

4. Matson Line, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

5. Pacific Far East Line, 315 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, California. 

6. States Line, 262 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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AIRLINES (D2) 

7. Aloha Airlines, Inc., 36 S. King St., 
Honolulu. 

8. British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

9. Canadian Pacific Airlines, Vancou- 
ver Airport, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

10. Hawaiian Airlines, P. O. Box 3287, 
Honolulu Int'l. Airport, Honolulu 
17. 

11. Japan Air Lines, 240 Stockton St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

12. Northwest-Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

13. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, 
mw... ¥. 

14. Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 350 
Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 

15. United Airlines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

16. South Pacific Airlines, 311 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

17. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 
Broadway at 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

18. Great Lakes Airlines, 1480 Broad- 
way at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

19. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Hawaiian Air Tour Service, Hono- 
lulu Airport, Honolulu. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 154,260 -109 
Income Tax 34,436,917 24.277 
Banks & Other 
Financial 
Corporations 543,983 .383 


17,023,282 12.001 
231,754 2.278 
14,578,901 10,278 
971,303 1.390 


Property Tax 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 

Gasoline Tax 

Cigarette Tax 

Sales Tax 

Use Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 

Insurance Companies 


‘ax 1,883,186 1.328 
Inheritance Tax 587,271 415 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 4,485,316 
Total $141,847,389* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
1; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—i1. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $777.6; DEPOSITS, $698.2. 
(G1) 


Hawaii is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (G2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


BANK OF HAWAII, King & Bishop 
Sts., Honolulu 2, R. A. Peterson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,435, Surplus $7,590, 
Deposits $303,441. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HA- 
WAII, 161 S. King St., Honolulu 13, 
Carl E. Hanson, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$6,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits $285,- 
342. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK, 2 N. 
King St., Honolulu 5, Kim Ak Ching, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$1,200, Deposits $32,282. 


LIBERTY BANK OF HONOLULU, 99 
N. King St., Honolulu 6, Wong Buck 
Hung, Pres., (000’s) Capital $750, Sur- 
plus $750, Deposits $29,715. 





OHIO—(Continued from page 197) 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, 917 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 1, Harry F. Bur- 
mester, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,300, Sur- 
plus $20,200, Deposits $258, 958. 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK & 
CO. OF COLUMBUS, 20 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, John G. McCoy, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$133,393. 


HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF COLUMBUS, 17 S. High St., Co- 
lumbus 16, Clair E. Fultz, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,200, Surplus $7,800, Deposits 
$192,567. 
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OHIO NATIONAL BANK, 51 N. High 
St., Columbus 16, L. A. Stoner, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $8,000, Surplus $14,000, 
Deposits $414,348. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF DAYTON, OHIO, 34 N. Main 
St., Dayton 2, H. W. Gillaugh, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,500, Surplus $3,500, 
Deposits $95,117. 


WINTERS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 40 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
I. H. Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,750, 
Surplus $8,750, Deposits $224,476. 


OHIO CITIZENS TRUST CO., Madison 
and St .Clair, Toledo 3, Willard I. Webb, 
Jr., Pres. (000’s) Capital $2,340, Surplus 
$3,160, Deposits $110,055. 


NATIONAL BANK OF TOLEDO, 608 
Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Milton Knight, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,163, Surplus 
$3,163, Deposits $104,759. 


TOLEDO TRUST CO., 245 Summit St., 
Toledo 3, D. M. Dresser, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $9,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits 
$306,297. 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 


1960 Final Population Counts, Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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of the Budget, Executive Office of the President. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (C) 


Directory of the American Industrial Development 
Council, Inc., 1960-1961. 


LABOR AND MANUFACTURING (B) 


1958 Census of Manufacturers. Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


and Earnings, Nov., 1960. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Office of Area Development, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Area Labor Market Trends, Nov., 1960. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Nov., 1960. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, 1958. Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Office of Education, October, 1960. U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


TRANSPORTATION (D) 


Official Guide of the Railways, April, 1960. National 
Railway Publication Co. 


Official Airline Guide, April, 1960. American Aviation 
Publications, Inc. 


Class I and Class II Motor Carriers, Property and Pas- 
sengers, in the United States, February, 1960. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., from records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Now published by Trinc’s Wash- 
ington Information Bureau, a subsidiary of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc). 


State Motor Carriers Handbook, October 15, 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


1959. 


Transportation Lines on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts, 1959. Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army Trans- 
portation Series. 


Transportation Lines on the Mississippi River System, 
and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 1959. Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army Transportation Series. 


Transportation Lines on the Great Lakes System, 1959. 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army Transportation Series. 


Transport Statistics in the United States, Part 8, Freight 
Forwarders, 1958. Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, Second Quarter, 1960. 
The Railway Equipment and Publication Co. 
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Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States, 1958 
Privately Owned, Publicly Owned, Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


Electric Utility Industry Statistics in the United States 
for 1959, Edison Electric Institute. 


Steam-Electric Plant Factors, 1959. 


Association. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


National Coal 


Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies, 1960. 
Moore Publishing Co., 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Gas Facts, 1960. American Gas Association. 


Typical Residential Electric Bills, 1959. Federal Power 
Commission. 


TAXES AND LABOR LAWS (F) 


Compilations and Reports of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. (Compiled and Copyright, 
1960) 


FINANCE (G) 


Rand McNally International Bankers Directory, Spring 
1960, Rand McNally & Co. 


Federal Reserve System 


RAW MATERIALS (H) 


Minerals Yearbook, 1958. Bureau of Mines, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


CLIMATE (1) 


Climatological Data, National Summary, 1959. Weather 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ALASKA (J) 


Alaska—Its Economy and Market Potential, 1959. 
Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


The Alaskan Market, 1958. J. Walter Thompson Co. 


HAWAII (K) 


The Hawaiian Market, 1960. J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Space Facility Capability, 1960. State Planning Office, 
State of Hawaii. 


Exporters’ Encyclopedia, 1961. T. W. Ashwell & Co. 
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Additional Labor Market Information 


e « « ON AREAS COVERED IN THIS PUBLICATION CAN BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE STATE AGENCIES LISTED BELOW: 

















ALABAMA ......... Department of Industrial Relations, State Office Building, Montgomery 4 

BEM. 6 ccvcccesés Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Box 2661, Juneau 

ARIZONA .......... Arizona State Employment Service; Unemployment Compensation Division; Employment eS 
Security Commission, P. O. Box 6123, 1720 West Madison Street, Phoenix Ee 

ARKANSAS ........ Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Employment Security-Welfare 
Building, Box 2981, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA ...... Department of Employment, 800 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14 

COLORADO ........ Department of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver 3 

CONNECTICUT .... Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 92 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 15 

DELAWARE ....... Unemployment Compensation Commission, 601 Shipley Street, Wilmington 99 

DIST. OF COL. ..... United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia, 1724 F Street NW, Washing- 
ton 25; Unemployment Compensation Board, 451 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Washington 1 

|S SA Industrial Commission, Caldwell Building, Tallahassee 

GEORGIA .......... Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, State Labor Building, Atlanta 3 

TE sies. 9 «:0-s0 Ohorws Department of Labor and Personnel, Government of Guam, Agana 

7. aera ere: Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Keelikolani Building, 825 Mililani Street, 
P. O. Box 3680, Honolulu 11 

Ee Employment Security Agency, P. O. Box 520, 317 Main Street, Boise 

ILLINOIS ..... 2000. Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor, 
165 North Canal Street, Room 200, Chicago 6 

INDIANA .......... Employment Security Division, 10 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis 4 

|. NAS Employment Security Commission, 112 Eleventh Street, Des Moines 8 


Slew Sas wee Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 401 Topeka Boulevard, Topeka 
aie elbie ied a Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Capitol Office Building, 
rankfort 
Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, P. O. Box 4094 Capitol Annex 
Building, Baton Rouge 4 


= Cl Sree Employment Security Commission, 331 Water Street, Augusta 
4 MARYLAND ........ Department of Employment Security, 1100 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 1 
2 MASSACHUSETTS .. Division of Employment Security, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15 
a MICHIGAN ........ Reavayeent Security Commission, 514 Boulevard Building, 7310 Woodward Avenue, 
etroit 
MINNESOTA ....... Department of Employment Security, 369 Cedar Street, St. Paul 1 
MISSISSIPPI ........ Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 1699, Milner Building, Jackson _ 
MISSOURI ........ . Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
421 East Dunklin Street, Jefferson City nae 
MONTANA ........ Unemployment Compensation Commission, Sam W. Mitchell Building, P. O. Box 1728, 
Helena 
NEBRASKA ........ Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 134 South Twelfth Street, P. O. Box 
1033, Lincoln 1 
NEVADA .......... Employment Security Department, P. O. Box 602, Carson City 
NEW HAMPSHIRE .. Department of Employment Security, 34 South Main Street, Concord 
NEW JERSEY ...... Division of Employment Security, 28 W. State Street, Trenton 25 
NEW MEXICO ...... Employmen Security Commission, P. O. Box 1799, 103 Sixth Street SW, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK ........ Division of Employment, Department of Labor, 800 North Pearl Street, Albany 1 
NORTH CAROLINA . Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 589, Jones and North McDowell Streets, 
Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA .. North Dakota State Employment Service, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 207 Broadway, 
Box 568, Bismarck; Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, 201 East Broadway, Box 450, Bismarck 
_. aR Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 427 Cleveland Avenue, Columbus 16 
OKLAHOMA ....... Employment Security Commission, American National Building, Oklahoma City 2 
Os ee Department of Employment, 513 Public Service Building, Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA ... Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industry Building, 
Seventh and Forster Streets, Harrisburg : 
PUERTO RICO ..... Bureau of Employment Security, Stop 172 Fernandez Juncos Avenue, Santurce 
RHODE ISLAND .... Department of Employment Security, 24 Mason Street, Providence 3 ‘ 
SOUTH CAROLINA .- Employment Security Commission, 1225 Laurel Street, P. O. Box 995, Columbia 1 
Employment Security Department, 310 Lincoln Street, South Aberdeen 3 
TENNESSEE ....... Department of Employment Security, Cordell Hull State Office Building, Nashville 3 
ME 5 Son cileetene Texas Employment Commission, TEC Building, Austin 19 
WHEE Ul e205 eswae pe Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 174 Social Hall Avenue, 
P. O. Box 2100, Salt Lake City 10 
VERMONT ......... Unemployment Compensation Commission, 7 School Street, P. O. Box 708, Montpelier 
VIRGINIA ......... Virginia Employment Commission, Broad-Grace Arcade, P. O. Box 1358, Richmond 11 
VIRGIN ISLANDS .. Virgin Islands Employment Service, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas _ 
WASHINGTON ..... Employment Security Department, P. O. Box 367, Old Capitol Building, Olympia 
WEST VIRGINIA ... Department of Employment Security, State Office Building, California and Washington 


Streets, Charleston 5 

eee stale Wisconsin State Employment Service, Industrial Commission, 105 South Blair Street, Madison 
3; Unemployment Compensation Department, Industrial Commission, 137 East Wilson 
Street, Madison 1 

WYOQBEING. .5..0%55 Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 760, 136% South Wolcott Street, 

IOOF Building, Casper 


WISCONSIN 
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Taxes and Labor Laws 


All material on taxes and labor laws presented herein compiled and 
copyright 1960 by Commmerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. 
For further detailed information contact them at any of the follow- 


ing addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 18th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES **%” 


Compiled and Copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 46, Illinois. 












































Stock Transfer, 
Fran- Document 
Cor- chise Per- Recording 
porate onIn- sonal Special Bank Capital Sever- Chain Ad- oo 
State Franchise Income come Income Intangible Share Stock ance Store missions Tobacco Stock Other Sales Use 
Alabama * * * * * * * * * * * 
Alaska * * * * * * *' 
Arizona * * * * * * * 
Arkansas * * * * * * * * a 
California * * * * * * * * 
Colorado * * * x * * * * 
Connecticut © * * * * 
Delaware * * * * * * *' 
District of Columbia * * * * * * 
Florida * * * * * * * * * * 
Georgia * * * * * * * * * 
Hawaii * * * * * > d oe * 
Idaho * * * * * * * 
Illinois - * * * * * 
Indiana *? * * * * * *« * 
Iowa * * * * * * * * * ” 
Kansas * * * * * * * * * * * * 
Kentucky * * * * * * * * * 
Louisiana * * * * * * * * * * 
Maine * ** * * * 
Maryland * * * * * * * * * * 
Massachusetts * * * *x x 
Michigan * * * * * * x! * 
Minnesota * * * * * * 
Mississippi * * * * * * * * * * x 
Missouri * * * * * * * * 
Montana * * * * * * * 
Nebraska * * * * * 
Nevada * * * * x 
New Hampshire *~ x’ x' * 
New Jersey * * * * 
New Mexico cs * * * * * * * * 
New York * * * * * * 
orth Carolina * * * * * * * 
North Dakota * * * * * * * 
Ohio * * * * * * 
Oklahoma * * * * * * * * * * * 
Oregon * * * * * 
Pennsylvania * * * * * * * * * * 
Rhode Island * * * * *” * * 
South Carolina * * * * * * * * * * 
South Dakota * * * * * * 
Tennessee * * * x! * * * * * * * * 
Texas * * * * * * * 
Utah * * * * * * * * * 
Virginia, * * " x * * * x * *! 
irginia 
Washington x * * * x *e 
West Virginia * * * * * * * * x * 
Wisconsin * * * 
Wyoming * * * * * * * 





* All states levy property, license, gasoline, motor veiee, Bi alcoholic bever- 
age and insurance company taxes, as well as incorporation and qualification 
fees for corporations. This chart tabulates special taxes, not common to 


all states. 

' Merchants’ license tax. 

‘Urbs qpees incomes tos ts Indionn on suaiied to engicuss b aitineee wo 6 
net income tax, although as to most is similar to a sales tax. 


* Trust companies and national banks. 

* Michigan also levies a tax on receipts of businesses based on added value. 
§ On income from intangibles only. 

* National banks only. 
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TAXES AND LABOR LAWS 


ALL-STATE CHARTS 


HOW TO USE THE CHART 


The purpose of the All-State Charts is to indicate 
in simple form the existence or absence, in each state 
and territory, of statutory or constitutional law relating 
to labor. Included at the beginning of the chart are lists 
of (1) the states having labor relations acts similar to 
the National Labor Relations Act, (2) the states having 
fair employment practice acts, and (3) the minimum 
wage orders, if any, which have been issued in each 
state. 

The existence of pertinent statutory or constitutional 
law in the various jurisdictions is ascertainable from a 
glance at the chart. The word “No” opposite the name 
of a state or territory indicates that there are no con- 


Compiled and Copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing House, Inz., Chicago 46, Illinois 


stitutional or statutory provisions in the law of that 
state relating to the particular topic in the chart under 
which the word is located. For example: In the chart 
under the topic “Secondary Boycotts and ‘Hot Cargo’,” 
in the major paragraph covering “Strikes, Picketing, 


‘Boycotts, etc,” the word “No” opposite Montana in- 


dicates that Montana has no statutory or constitutional 
law relating to secondary boycotts and “hot cargo”. 
The word “Yes” appearing opposite the name of a 
state or territory indicates that there are constitutional 
or statutory provisions in the law of the state or terri- 
tory relating to the topic. 

The chart gives you at a glance information as to 
whether or not any statutory law exists on a particular 
topic in each jurisdiction. 








States Having Labor Relations Acts 


Colorado New York 
Connecticut Pennsylvania 
Hawaii Puerto Rico 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Utah 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

States Having Fair Employment 

Practice Acts 

Alaska New Jersey 
California New Mexico 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut Ohio 
Delaware Oregon 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Washington 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


States Having “Right-to-Work” Laws 


Alabama Nebraska 
Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas North Carolina 
Florida North Dakota 
Georgia South Carolina 
Indiana South Dakota 
Iowa Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Louisiana* Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 


*Louisiana has a_right-to-work law for agri- 
cultural workers, Formerly, it had a general 
. ~ roan law, but the general law was re- 
pealed. 


States Having Laws Which Regulate 
Welfare Funds 


Connecticut Washington 
Massachusetts Wisconsin 
New York 


States Having Specific Laws for Settlement 
of Labor Disputes in Public Utilitiest 


Florida Missouri 
Hawaii Nebraska 
Illinois New Jersey 
Indiana North Dakota 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


tThe state statutes dealing with the settle- 
ment of labor disputes in public utilities must 
be viewed in the light of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes v. WERB, CCH 19 Lasor Caszs $66,193, 
which held that the Wisconsin law, as applied 
to local utilities affecting interstate commerce, 
is unconstitutional as being in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Labor 
Management Relations Act. 





OHIO—(Continued from page 318) 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO., 
Central Square, Youngstown 1, C. W. 
Ullman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $114,714. 





KENTUCKY—(Continued from page 212) 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
87; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs,—272. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,548.2; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
303.2. (G1) 


Kentucky is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 4 and 8. (G2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-59: (Gl) 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 5th and Jefferson, Louis- 
ville 2, P. Booker Robinson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $10,000, 
Deposits $260,045. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOUIS- 
VILLE, P.O. Box 1019, Louisville 1, 
Douglass W. Potter, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,000, Surplus $7,500, Deposits 
157,434. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF LOUISVILLE, 
201-07 West Market St., Louisville 1, 
Merle E. Robertson, Ch. Bd. and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,750, Surplus and Un- 


818. 


LOUISVILLE TRUST COMPANY, 200 
So. 5th St., Louisville 2, Earl R. Muir, 
Chairman of the Board and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$91,973. 





IOWA—(Continued from page 227) 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyright 1960 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


divided Profits $5,288, Deposits $122,- 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 285,626 -109 
Income Tax 40,198,717 15.235 
Property Tax 3,552,066 1.346 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 3,619,058 1.372 
Gasoline Tax 60,359,233 22.876 
Motor Vehicle Fees 46,379,703 


17.577 
80,000 -030 
31,797 -012 
11,489,408 4.354 

113,442 -043 
80,679,694 30.577 


Motor Carrier Taxes 
pe Store Tax 


Ciguette arette Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 


Sales Tax 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 7, 767,419 2.944 
Inheritance Tax 7,293,535 2.764 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 9,801,962 

Total $263,858,523* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 321. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 321. 














TAXES AND LABOR LAWS 


Industry List of State Minimum Wage Orders 


Arizona 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Retail Trades 


California 


Amusement and Recreation 

Broadcasting 

Canning, Freezing and Preserving 

Industries Handling Products After 
Harvest 

Laundry, Linen Supply, Dry Cleaning 
and Dyeing 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Motion Picture 

Motion Picture—Extras 

Personal Service 

Professional, Technical, Clerical, and 
Similar Occupations 

Public Housekeeping 

Transportation 


Colorado 


Beauty Service 
Laundry 

Public Housekeeping 
Retail Trade 


Connecticut 


Beauty Shops 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Laundry 

Mercantile Trade 
Restaurant 


District of Columbia 


Beauty Culture 

Building Service Occupations 

Clerical and Technical Occupations 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Allied Indus- 
tries 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Manufacturing and Wholesaling 

Office and Miscellaneous Occupations 

Public Housekeeping 

Retail Trade 


Kertucky 

All Industries 

Hotel and Restaurant 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning, and Dyeing 


Massachusetts 


Amusement and Recreation 

Boot and Shoe Cut Stock and Find- 
ings Occupation 

Brush 

Building Service 

Clerical, Technical, and Similar Oc- 
cupations 

Druggists’ Preparations, Proprietary 
Medicines, Chemical Compounds 

Dry Cleaning 

Electrical Equipment and Supplies 

Food Processing 

Jewelry and Related Lines 

Laundry 

Mercantile 

Needle Trade and Garment Occupa- 
tions 


Massachusetts 
Paper Box 
Personal Services Occupations 
Pocketbook and Leather Goods 
Public Housekeeping 
Stationery Goods and Envelopes 
Toys, Games and Sporting Goods 


Minnesota 
Amusement Industry 
General Wage Order 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Needlecraft 
Public Housekeeping 
Retail Merchandising 
Telegraph 


New Hampshire 
Beautician Occupation 
Dry Cleaning 
Hotel, Cabin, and Tourist Home Oc- 
cupations 
Laundry 
Retail Trade 


New Jersey 
Beauty Culture 
Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 
Light Manufacturing 
Mercantile Occupations 
Restaurant 
Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


New York 
Amusement and Recreation 
Beauty Service 
Building Service 
Counselor Staff Occupations in Chil- 
dren’s Camps 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Confectionery 
Hotel 
Laundry 
Restaurant 
Retail Trade 


North Dakota 


All Occupations (Minors) 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Public Housekeeping 
Telephone 


Ohio 
Beauty Culture 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Food or Lodging 
Laundry 


Oklahoma 


Minimum Wage Law and Orders is- 
sued thereunder are inoperative. 


Oregon 

Amusement and Recreation 

Beauty Operators and Manicurists 

Canning, Packing, Preserving, Barrel- 
ing, Freezing, Dehydrating, or Any 
Other Processing Operation 

Hospitals, Sanitariums, Convalescent 
and Old People’s Homes 

Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 


Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors 

Office Occupations 

Personal Service 

Preparation of Poultry, Rabbits, Fish, 
or Eggs 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 


Pennsylvania 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning Occupations 

Restaurant Occupations 

Retail Trades Occupations 

Hotel Occupations 

Motel & Miscellaneous Lodging Occu- 
pations 


Rhode Island 


(See also the Rhode Island law estab- 
lishing statutory minimum wage 
rates.) 

Jewelry Manufacturing 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Public Housekeeping 

Restaurant and Hotel Restaurant 

Retail Trade 

Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


Utah 


Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 
Public Housekeeping 
Restaurant 

Retail Trade 


Vermont 


Hotel, Motel, Tourist Place and Res- 
taurants 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Retail, Wholesale and Service Estab- 
lishments 

Summer Camp 


Washington 


Apartment Houses 

Beauty Culture 

Counselors’ and Leaders’ Occupations 
in Organized Seasonal Recreational 
Camps 

Food Processing 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

General Amusement and Recreation 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning, or Dye Work 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors (occupations not otherwise 
covered) 

Office Workers 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Theatrical Amusement and Recreation 


Wisconsin 


Agriculture 

All Occupations 

Casual Employment in Private Homes 
Domestic Service in Private Homes 
Homeworkers 

Industrialized Agriculture 

Sanitarium Attendants 

Telephone Exchanges 
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LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART 


LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART (Cont.) 





Collective Bargaining 




















Right to Closed 
Organize Collective and Union “Yellow 
and Bargaining Security ecifle a 
Bargain Agreements Limitations Industries Contracts 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Vea No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No No No Yes 
No No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes No No No No 
Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes No Yes No 
No No No No No 
Yes No Ye Yes No 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No No No No 
Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
No Yes Yes No No 
No No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No No Yes 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No No No 
Strikes, Picketing, Boycotts, etc. 
: Secondary Labor 
Picketing Boycotts Interference Labor Disputes 
and ind “Hot wit! Disputes in Specific 
Strikes Boycotting Cargo”’ Employment Defined Industries 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes No No Yes No 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Ya No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes No Yes No 
Yes No Yes No No 
No No No Yes Yes 
No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No No No No 
Yes No No Yes No 
No No No No Yes 
No No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
No No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No No Yes 
No No Yes No No 
No No Yes No No 
No No No No Yes 
No No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No 
No No Yes No Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes No No No Yes 
No No Yes Yes No 
Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No 
Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
No No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No Yes 
No No Ye Yes No 
No No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes Yes No 
No No Ne Ne No 














Strikes, Picketing, 
Boycotts, etc. (Cont.) 


Regulation of Labor Unions 




















Obstruction 
Uniawful of Trans- Sabotage— Financial Books of 
Assembly portation Destruction Statements Account Reports 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No No Ne 
Yes No No Yes No No 
No No Yes No No No 
Yes No No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
es No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No No No No No 
No No No No No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No No No No Yes No 
No Nc No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No No Yes No No 
No No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes No No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No No 
Unfair Employment Practices 
“Blacklist- 
ing’ or Notice of : 
Otherwise Strike to Bribery of 
Hindering Service Prospective Strike- nion 
Employment Letters Employees breaking Lockouts Officials 
Yes No No No Yes No 
No No No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
No No No No No No 
es Yes No No Yes No 
No No No No No No 
Yes No No No Yes No 
° No No Yes No Ne 
Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No No No Yes Ne 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes No 
Yes No No Yes No No 
No No No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes * No Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes No No Yes No No 
Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
No Yes No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No Yes 
No No Yes No No No 
N. J No No Yes Yes No Yes 
N. Mex Yes Yes No No No No 
| 3 ee No No No Yes No Yes 
Ww. C... Yes No No No No No 
a, 3a. Yes No No Yes No No 
Ohic... No Yes Yes No No No 
Okla. Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Misc Yes No Yes Yes No No 
Pa No No Yes Yes Yes No 
St eee No No Yes No No No 
i No No No Yes No No 
ae No No Yes Yes No No 
enn No No Yes Yes No No 
names « Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Uteh Yes No No Yes No No 
VR. v0.6 No No No No No No 
“OSes Yes No No No No No 
Wash. Yes No No No No Yes 
W. Va. Yes No No Yes No No 
.. =e Yes No Yes Yes No No 
Wyo. No No No Yes No No 
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LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART (Cont.) WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont.) 
Unfair Employment Practices (Cont.) 

Discrim- Dis- Minimum Wages (Cont.) 

inat‘on: Discrim- charge Inter. Public 

Public ination: or discrim. ference Other Works: Mint 
= pe Be- xs = otale —— Handicapped ecific Posting Re- pA Wage 
on- mploy- cause rac- 

tracts ment of Age Activities Vote tices Labor Workers Industries quirements Records Provisions Orders 
No No No Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No No No No No 
No No No Yes No No No No No No No No 
No No No No No Yes No No No Yes No No 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No 
No No No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No Yes No No Yes No No No Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes No No No No Yes No No 
No Yes No Yes Yes No No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No No No Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No No Yes Yes No Yes No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No Yes No Yes Yes No No No No No 
No No No Yes Yes No No No No No No No 
No No No Yes No No Yes No No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No No 
No No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes No No No No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No Yes No No No No No No 
No No No No No No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No No Yes 
No No No Yes Yes No No No No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No No No No No No 
No No No Yes Yes No Yes No No No No No 
No No No Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No No 
No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes 
No No No No No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
No No No No No No No No No No No No 
No Yes No No No Yes Yes No No No No Yes 
= 2k Bowe 88 So eo ie oe 
‘o Yes Yes Yes en es 9 

No No No Veo Yes No No No No Yes No Ne 
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Mediation and Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes 
Mediation Minimum Min, Pay 


by State Right to Public Wage Rates Equal Pay for Male 
ency Arbitrate Works by Order for Women Employees 


Minimum Wages 





Meximum Hours 








Legal Day’s Prohibited Public 
Work Em 


Men 
Minors (General) ployment Works 











Yes Yes No No No No Yes No No Yes No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No No No Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes No No No No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes No No No No Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes No Yes 
No Yes No No No No Yes No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No No Yes No Yes No Yor 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No Yes 
No No Yes No No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No Yes Yes . No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No No ° Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No No No No No No No No No Yes 
No Yes Yes No No No Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No No No 
No Yes No No No No Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
No Yes Yes No No No Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Ne Yes Ne Ne Ne Ne Yes Ne Yes No Yes 
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Maximum Hours (Cont.) 





Hours Time 
Worked, Between 
Transporta- Specific “Portal to Work 


tion Workers Industries Overtime Portail’ Pay Periods 


Meal 
Periods 




















No No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
No No No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
No No Yes No Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No No No No Yes 
Yes No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No No No Yes Yes 
Yes No No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No No 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No No No 
No No No No No Yes 
No Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes No No Yes 
No No No No No No 
No No No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
Maximum Hours (Cont.) 
Rest Posting Re- Time Sunday 
Periods quirements Records Labor Regulations 
No Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No No 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
No No Yes Yes No 
No No Yes No Yes 
No Yes No No No 
No No Yes Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No 
No No No Yes No 
No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No 
No No No Yes No 
No No No Yes No 
No No No No No 
No No No No No 
Yes No No No No 
No No No Yes No 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
No No Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes Yes Yes Ne 
No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No No No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes Yes No 
No No No Yes No 
Yee Ves No No No 
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Child Labor 
Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors 
Under 21 Under 18 Under 16 Under 15 Under 14 Under 12 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Ye 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Y-e 
Yes Yes Yes No No N. 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Nc 
No Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
No No Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
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No Yes Yes No No No 
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No No No No Yes No 
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No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Child Labor (Cont.) 
Educationa! 

Specific Require- Employment Street Employers Posting Re- 
Industries ments Certificates Badges Records quirements 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
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MAPS—CITIES—PHYSICAL 


FEATURES (A) 
Water... 


A localized report is impossible in this general 
survey. The editors, however, wish to empha- 
size the importance of a thorough study of the 
water supply, its source and quality—rates, 
disposal, etc. 


Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Areas (SMSAs) ... 

The United States Government has defined 
these areas in order to facilitate presentation of 
statistical material. A standard metropolitan 
statistical area is a county or group of con- 
tiguous counties (except in New England) 
which contains at least one city of 50,000 in- 
habitants or more in 1960. In addition to the 
county, or counties, containing such a city, or 
cities, contiguous counties are included in a 
standard metropolitan statistical area if accord- 
ing to certain criteria they are essentially met- 
ropolitan in character and sufficiently integrat- 
ed with the central city. In New England, stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas have been de- 
fined on a town rather than on a county basis. 


SMSAs WHICH CROSS STATE LINES 
(counties in bordering states). See notes below 
on New England SMSAs. 


ALABAMA—Columbus, Ga. SMSA includes 
Russell Co. 

DELAWARE—Wilmington SMSA includes 
Salem Co., N.J. 

GEORGIA—Augusta SMSA includes Aiken 
Co., S.C. 
Columbus SMSA includes Russell Co., 
Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. SMSA includes 
Walker Co. 


ILLINOIS—Davenport Ia.—Rock Island—Mo- 
line SMSA includes Rock Island Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. SMSA includes Madison 
Co. and St. Clair Co. 

INDIANA—Evansville SMSA includes Hender- 
son Co., Kentucky 
Louisville, Ky. SMSA includes Clark Co. 
and Floyd Co. 

IOW A—Davenport—Rock Island, Ill.—Moline, 
Ill. SMSA includes Rock Island Co., Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. SMSA includes Pottawat- 
tamie Co. 

KANSAS—Kansas City, Mo. SMSA includes 
Johnson Co. and Wyandotte Co. 
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KENTUCKY—Louisville SMSA includes Clark 
Co., Ind. and Floyd Co., Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. SMSA includes Hender- 
son Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio SMSA includes Camp- 
bell Co. and Kenton Co. 
Huntington, W. Va.— Ashland, Ky. 
SMSA includes Boyd Co. 

MARYLAND—Washington, D. C. SMSA in- 
cludes Montgomery Co. and Prince 
Georges Co. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth—Superior, Wisc. SMSA 
includes Douglas Co., Wisc. 

MISSOURI—Kansas City SMSA includes John- 
son Co., Kan. and Wyandotte Co., Kan. 
St. Louis SMSA includes Madison Co., 
Ill. and St. Clair Co., Ml. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha SMSA includes Potta- 

wattamie Co., Ia. 

JERSEY—Wilmington, Del. SMSA in- 

cludes Salem Co. 

Allentown, Pa.—Bethlehem, Pa.—East- 

on, Pa. SMSA includes Warren Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. SMSA includes Burl- 

ington, Camden and Gloucester Cos. 

OHIO—Cincinnati SMSA includes Campbell 
Co., Ky. and Kenton Co., Ky. 
Steubenville—Weirton, W. Va. SMSA 
includes Brooke Co., W. Va. and Han- 
cock Co., W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va.—Ashland, Ky. 
SMSA includes Lawrence Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. SMSA includes Bel- 
mont Co. 

OREGON—Portland SMSA includes Clark Co., 
Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Bethlehem 
—Easton SMSA includes Warren Co., 
N. J. 
Philadelphia SMSA includes Burlington, 
Camden and Gloucester Cos., N. J. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Augusta, Ga. SMSA in- 
cludes Aiken Co. 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga SMSA 
Walker Co., Ga. 

VIRGINIA—Washington, D. C. SMSA includes 
Alexandria City, Falls Church City, 
Arlington Co. and Fairfax Co. 

WASHINGTON—Portland, Ore. SMSA 
cludes Clark Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Huntington—Ashland, Ky. 
SMSA includes Boyd Co., Ky. and Law- 
rence Co., Ohio 
Wheeling SMSA includes Belmont Co., 
Ohio 
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Steubenville, Ohio—Weirton SMSA in- 
cludes Brooke Co., and Hancock Co. 

WISCONSIN—Duluth, Minn.—Superior SMSA 
includes Douglas Co. 


SMSAs IN NEW ENGLAND 


In the New England states, the statistical area 
units are confined primarily to cities and 
towns. On the New England state maps, the 
areas shown in solid black are counties encom- 
passing various SMSA units. 

Listed below, state-by-state, are the title cities 
of New England SMSAs, together with the 
cities and towns comprising each area defini- 
tion. Also included are cities and towns in 
bordering states which are part of the area 
definition. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport SMSA includes Bridgeport and 
Shelton cities; Fairfield, Monroe, Stratford, 
Trumbull towns in Fairfield County. Milford 
town in New Haven County. 
Hartford SMSA includes Hartford city; Avon, 
Bloomfield, Canton, East Hartford, East Wind- 
sor, Enfield, Farmington, Glastonbury, Man- 
chester, Newington, Rocky Hill, Simsbury, 
South Windsor, Suffield, West Hartford, 
Wethersfield, Windsor, and Windsor Locks 
towns in Hartford County. 
Cromwell town in Middlesex County. 
Vernon town in Tolland County. 
New Britain SMSA includes New Britain city, 
Berlin, Plainville, and Southington towns in 
Hartford County. 
New Haven SMSA includes New Haven city; 
Branford, East Haven, Guilford, Hamden, 
North Haven, Orange, West Haven, and Wood- 
bridge towns in New Haven County. 
Stamford SMSA includes Stamford city; 
Darien, Greenwich, and New Canaan towns in 
Fairfield County. 
Waterbury SMSA includes Waterbury city; 
Naugatuck borough; Beacon Falls, Cheshire, 
Middlebury, Prospect, and Wolcott towns in 
New Haven County. Thomaston and Water- 
town towns in Litchfield County. 




















MAINE 
Lewiston-Auburn SMSA includes Auburn and 
Lewiston cities; and Lisbon town in Androscog- 
gin County. 
Portland SMSA includes Portland, South Port- 
land, Westbrook cities; Cape Elizabeth and 
Falmouth towns in Cumberland County. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston SMSA includes all of Suffolk County. 
(Boston, Chelsea, and Revere cities; and Win- 
throp town). 
Cambridge, Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 
Newton, Somerville, Waltham, and Woburn 
cities; Arlington, Ashland, Bedford, Belmont, 
Burlington, Concord, Framingham, Lexington, 
Lincoln, Natick, North Reading, Reading, 
Stoneham, Sudbury, Wakefield, Watertown, 
Wayland, Weston, Wilmington, and Winchester 
towns in Middlesex County. 
Beverly, Lynn, Peabody, and Salem cities ; Dan- 
vers, Hamilton, Lynnfield, Manchester, Marble- 
head, Middleton, Nahant, Saugus, Swampscott, 
Topsfield, and Wenham towns in Essex County. 
Quincy city; Braintree, Brookline, Canton, Co- 
hasset, Dedham, Dover, Holbrook, Medfield, 
Milton, Needham, Norfolk, Norwood, Randolph, 
Sharon, Walpole, Wellesley, Westwood, and 
Weymouth towns in Norfolk County. 
Duxbury, Hanover, Hingham, Hull, Marshfield, 
Norwell, Pembroke, Rockland, and Scituate 
towns in Plymouth County. 
Brockton SMSA includes Brockton city; Abing- 
ton, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, Hanson, 
West Bridgewater, and Whitman towns in 
Plymouth County. 
Avon and Stoughton towns in Norfolk County. 
Easton town in Bristol County. 
Fall River—R. I. SMSA includes Fall River 
city; Somerset, Swansea, and Westport towns 
in Bristol County. 
Tiverton town in Newport County, R. I. 
Fitchburg-Leominster SMSA includes Fitch- 
burg and Leominster cities ; Lunenburg town in 
Worcester County. 
Shirley town in Middlesex County. 
Lawrence-Haverhill—_N. H. SMSA includes 
Lawrence and Haverhill cities; Andover, Grove- 
land, Methuen, and North Andover towns in 
Essex County. 
Plaistow and Salem towns in Rockingham 
County, N. H. 
Lowell SMSA includes Lowell city; Billerica, 
Chelmsford, Dracut, Tewksbury, and Tyngs- 
borough towns in Middlesex County. 
New Bedford SMSA includes New Bedford 


city; Acushnet, Dartmouth, and Fairhaven 
towns in Bristol County; Marion and Matta- 
poisett towns in Plymouth County. 

Pittsfield SMSA includes Pittsfield city; Dal- 
ton, Lenox, and Lee towns in Berkshire County. 
Springfield-Holyoke SMSA includes Chicopee, 
Holyoke, Springfield, and Westfield cities; 
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Agawam, East Longmeadow, Longmeadow, 
Ludlow, Monson, Palmer, West Springfield, 
and Wilbraham towns in Hampden County. 
Northampton city; Easthampton, Hadley, and 
South Hadley towns in Hampshire County. 
Warrentown in Worcester County. 
Worcester SMSA includes Worcester city; Au- 
burn, Berlin, Boylston, Brookfield, East Brook- 
field, Grafton, Holden, Leicester, Millbury, 
Northborough, Northbridge, North Brookfield, 
Oxford, Shrewsbury, Spencer, Sutton, Upton, 
Westborough, and West Boylston towns, in 
: Worcester County. 

~Providence, R. I—Mass. SMSA includes *At- 
tleboro City, North Attleboro, and Seekonk 
towns in Bristol County. 
Bellingham, Franklin, Plainville and Wrentham 
towns in Norfolk County. Blackstone and Mill- 
ville towns in Worcester County. 
*Massachusetts portion of SMSA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester SMSA includes Manchester city 
and Goffstown town in Hillsborough County. 
Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass.—N. H. SMSA in- 
cludes *Plaistow and Salem towns in Rocking- 
ham County. 
*New Hampshire portion of SMSA 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, R. I.—Mass. SMSA includes Cen- 
tral Falls, Cranston, Pawtucket, Providence, 
and Woonsocket cities, Burrillville, Cumberland, 
East Providence, Johnston, Lincoln, North 
Providence, North Smithfield, and Smithfield 
towns in Providence County. 
Narragansett and North Kingstown towns in 
Washington County. Warwick city, Coventry, 
East Greenwich, and West Warwick towns in 
Kent County. All of Bristol County (Barring- 
ton, Bristol, and Warren towns). Jamestown 
town in Newport County. 
Attleboro city, North Attleboro, and Seekonk 
towns in Bristol County, Mass. 
Bellingham, Franklin, Plainville, and Wrent- 
ham towns in Norfolk County, Mass. 
Blackstone and Millville towns in Worcester 
County, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass—R. I. SMSA 


*Tiverton town in Newport County. 
*Rhode Island portion of SMSA 


Urban Townships... 
contain no incorporated municipalities as sub- 
divisions and have either 25,000 inhabitants or 
more or a population of 2,500 to 25,000 and a 
density of 1,500 persons or more per sq. mile. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (C) 


American Industrial Development 
Council .. . 

An organization composed of some 700 quali- 
fied members representing the country’s lead- 
ing railroads, utilities, and other agencies con- 
cerned with area development. Recognized ex- 
perts in the field, these men are prepared to 
confidentially discuss and furnish information 
on all factors affecting an industry which is 
surveying their area as to the possibilities of 
locating a plant there. 


LABOR AND MANUFACTURING (B) 
Numbers refer to tables in state data. 


1. “value added by manufacture—unadjusted” 
represents the value of products shipped 
(excluding resales) during the year less the 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric en- 
ergy and contract work. 

2. “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA)” defined above. 

4. “Median Wage Rate Table” is designed to 
provide some insight into wage rate differ- 
entials as they exist between regions, and 
between different localities within a region. 


The statistics have been supplied by the Army- 
Air Force Wage Board, established in 1948 to 
set wage rates and establish wage policies for 
employees in trades, crafts and labor occupa- 
tions in Army and Air Force installations 
throughout the country. In addition, the A- 
AFWB wage schedules are used by many other 
government agencies in setting the rates paid 
to their “blue collar” employees. In all, the 
wages of over 400,000 Federal employees are 
governed by the schedules issued by the A- 
AFWB. 

Through locality wage survey boards, the A- 
AFWB conducts wage surveys in each of 235 
labor markets, usually once a year and not less 
frequently than once in 2 years. A-AFWB labor 
market boundaries and designations differ, sub- 
stantially in some cases, from Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area definitions. The surveys 
include all major utilities, and manufacturing 
and transportation establishments having sig- 
nificant numbers of workers in the jobs studied, 
but are not conducted in areas having (1) too 
few Army or Air Force employees or (2) too 
few private employers to make a survey mean- 
ingful. 

Survey dates have been included. Because of 
changing conditions, a schedule issued early in 
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1960 for one locality will not be strictly com- 
parable with a schedule issued late in 1960 for 
another. 


The A-AFWB schedules are issued for fifteen 
labor grades. The following have been selected 


as representative of typical jobs requiring un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled labor (labor 


grades 5, 10 and 13, respectively). 


7. “major labor market areas” usually have 
at least one central city with a population 
of 50,000 or more and, in most instances, 
boundaries coincide with those of Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


Area classifications are issued by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The 150 major labor market areas 
regularly classified according to relative ad- 












































seasonal or temporary fluctuations. 


Areas may also shift between Groups D, E, and F in response to significant seasonal changes in employment and 
unemployment, but will not be moved in or out of Group A or between Groups C and D as a result of primarily 
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Labor Grades Typical Jobs 
(5) Fork lift truck operator, oiler, equacy of labor supply account for about 34,- 
trades helper. 000,000 nonagricultural wage and salary work- 
(10) Aircraft mechanic, crane operator, ers. This represents nearly 70 per cent of the 
ee Nation’s total. Areas classified in categories 
or, au ive m nic. . ad 
(13) Model maker (metal), pattern D, E, F are regarded as areas of substantial la 
maker, tool and die and gage bor surplus. 
maker. 
AREA CLASSIFICATION CRITERIA 
GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C GROUP D GROUP E GROUP F 
1. Ratio of unemployment to total labor force: 
Less than 1.5% 1.5-2.9% 3.0-5.9% 6.0-8.9% 9.0-11.9% 12.0% or more © 
2. Current labor supply-demand situation: 
| Current critical Job opportuni- Job seekers Job seekers in Job seekers Job seekers 
_ labor shortage; ties for local slightly in ex- excess of job considerably in substantially in 
expected to workers slightly cess of job openings; this excess of job excess of job 
continue at in excess of job openings; this situation ex- openings; this openings; this 
least through seekers; this sit- situation ex- pected to con- situation ex- situation ex- 
vation expected pected to con- tinue over next pected to con- pected tocon- 
to continue over tinue over next 4 months. tinue over next tinue over next 
next 4 months. 4 months. 4 months. 4 months. 





8. “smaller areas of substantial labor surplus” 
—The Bureau of Employment Security also 
classifies smaller areas—ranging in size 
down to those with a labor force of 15,000 
—when those areas have relatively sub- 
stantial unemployment. 










9. “insured unemployment” represents the 
number of persons reporting a week of un- 
employment under an unemployment insur- 
ance program. Two-thirds of the labor force 
is protected by unemployment insurance. 


TRANSPORTATION (D) 
Cities Over 25,000 Population... 
not listed, have no direct rail or air service 
and are primarily residential in character. 


Transportation Agencies. . . 
Addresses listed are generally those of the 
agency’s central office. 


POWER AND FUEL (E) 
Utilities ... 
Addresses listed are generally those of the 
utility’s central office. 
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Belt TR I os aie Sek 0 hn AS pees 273 
et Si 6 nt oh di eek nn eho seek 313 
South Carolina Electric & Gas ................ 147 
Southern California Edison Co. ................ 305 
eth PNY RG 3 ine Bs ee on dae o's cae 80 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. ................ 27 
REA NE DRI sao Rig a hee nto Bon be = HAS 267 
Eee SE RG Gy dad e's ans « asinine san nin 237 
United Gas Improvement Co. ................. 112 
United Illuminating Co., The ................. 43 
eis. Fa PONE CA 9 = 8c bids s pen ee eee 111 
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Your new plant will thrive og reliable natural gas, when you 
locate in America’s OriginalfNatural Gasland . . . the seven- 
state area in which Columbfa Gas System companies serve 
... especially if your operation involves any type of heat 
processing... metalworkinggyrimary metals, ceramics, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, food. E¢adnomical gas helps you pro- 
duce more for less-Wit® greater precision. @ You'll 
be assured of ample ga supplies brought into the 
System by sifong distance pipelines — plus local 
produetion~plus gn-the-spot availability from bil- 
lions of cubic feet in\underground storage. @ 
Add the proximity of America’s major markets, 
unlimited natural resources, skilled industrial 
labor, equitable Aaxes, excellent trans- 
portation by air, rail, highway and waiter... 
and you can see why the area Columbia 
serves is the best place for your plant to 
grow. Choose your growth site here. 





_ 
Columbus 


THE COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM, INC. 


vam} Columbia Gas System Service Corporation, Colum- 

masa) bia Hydrocarbon Corporation, 120 East 41st Street, 

stem | New York 17, N. Y. COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio 

yan} Fuel Gas Company, The Ohio Valley Gas Company. 

J PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light & 

Heat Company, Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., Cumber- 

land and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company. 

CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas 

Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Colum- 

bia Gas of Kentucky, Inc.,“irginia Gas Distribution Cor- 
poration, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. 









The Arkansas Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. 





These people of Harrisburg, Arkansas voted 440-0 to finance a new industry. 


In the past 18 months, since new legislation was passed, Arkansans in 28 communities have 
overwhelmingly voted $24,804,250 in tax exempt bonds to finance 28 industries, AAAI and 


less. The issues ranged from $40,000 to $7,500,000. 


THUESMLESHARKANSAS 


